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Tu E Police of the Metropolis is a ſubject of great im- 
portance to be known and underſtood, ſince every inno- 
cent and uſeful member of the community has a particular 
intereſt in the correct adminiſtration of whatever relates to the 
morals of the people to the protection of the public againſt 
depredation and fraud Hand to the prevention of crimes. 


It is a ſpecies of knowledge which cannot fail to preſs it- 
elf upon the attention; as. the preſent inſecurity with 
regard to property, and in ſome inſtances with reſpett to 
ije itſelf, has become a ſubjett, ſo truly intereſting, that 
every information upon it muſt be generally deſirable. 


Wich an immediate view to this particular object, the Au 
thorhas ſubmitted to the conſideration of the Reader, a vari- 
ery of eig of great magnitude, with other ſpecific details, 
which are not to be found in books, and of courſe have never 
been laid before the public through the medium of the Preſs. 


It may therefore naturally be expetted, that ſuch an accu- 
mulation of delinquency, ſyſtematically detailed, and placed 
in ſo prominent a point of view, muſt excite a conſiderable 
degree of aſtoniſhment, wherever ſuch ſubjects have not been 
familiar to the mind of the Reader. 


This 


vi TO THE READER. 


This aſtoniſhment will perhaps create a deſire to inveſti. 
gate how far the amazing extent of the depredations upon the 
public, which has been ſlated in this Work, can be recon- 


ciled to rea/on and poſſbilily. 


Wherever doubts are entertained on this ſubje&, the Read- 
er is referred to the general view which has been given of 
the vaſt magnitude and proud height to which the commerce 
of the metropolis has advanced, —where about 13.500 ſhips 
and veſſels, and 40.000 waggons, (including their repeated 
voyages,) annually bring and carry away a moving property, 
eſtimated at One hundred and twenty Millions. * 


If to this ſhall be added the merchandize, prouiſions, bank 
notes, and money depoſited, and in conſtant tranſit within the 
metropolis in the courſe of a year, it will be found that the 


value of property expoſed is by no means exaggerated when 
eſtimated at an additional Fifty Millions. 


Let the mind paſs from the contemplation of this vaſt ag- 
gregate of floating wealth, expoſed to depredation in ten 
thouſand different ways, and examine the preſent ſtate of the 
morals cf the metropolis by a reterence to the various claſſes 
of individuals who live idly and ſupport themſelves by 
purſuits that are either criminal, illegal, diſſolute, vicious, 
or depraved, it will Le diſcovered that acts of delinquency 
and the corruption of manners, have uniformly kept pace 
with the increaſe of the riches of the capital, as will be more 
clearly elucidated by the following melancholy Eftimate 
(which the Author has been able to place in the preſent 
collected point of view, after much labour and inveſtigation). 


vide Chap. III. and XV. Pages 59, 60, 75, and 442. 


of 
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Of Perſons who are ſuppoſed to ſupport themſelves in and near the 
Metropolis by purſuits eiter criminal—allegal—or immoral. 
1. Profeſſed Thieves, Burglars, Highway Robbers, 
Pick-pockets, and River Pirates, who are com- 
pletely proſelyted, - many of whom have finiſhed 
their education in the Hulks, and ſome at Bo- 
tany-Bay.—N. B. There will be a conſiderable 
increaſe of this claſs on the return of peace, now 
eſtimated at about (vide pages 64 & 94 to 111) 2.000 
Profeſſed and known Receivers of Stolen Goods, 
of whom eight or ten are opulent * - bo 
3. Coiners, Colourers, Dealers, Venders, Buyers, and 
Utterers of baſe Money, including counterfeit Fo- 
reign and Eaſt India Coin: + vide pages 463, 464, g. oo 
1. Thieves, Pilferers and Embezzlers who live partly 
by depredation, and partly by their own occa- 
ſional labour: vide pages 112 to 142, 449 to 456, 8.000 
River Pilferers, viz. Fraudulent Lumpers, Scuffle- 
hunters, Mud-larks, Lightermen, Riggers, Artifi- 
cers and Labourers in the Docks and Arſenals: 
vide pages 57 to 93, 457 to 462 - 2.500 
6. Itineraut Jews, wandering from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
holding out temptatons to pilter and ſteal, and 
' Jew Boys crying Bad Shillings, who purchaſe 
articles ſtolen by Servants, Stable Boys, &c. 
&c. generally paying in baſe Money 2 - 2.000 


82 


© 


Carried over 17.560 


Cap. VIII. + Cap. VI. f Vide pages 43, 122, 123, 136, 172, 173, 
174 and 191. 


** Diſcharged from the Hulks upon the public ſince the com- 
mencement of this mode of puniſhment, including ef- 
capes and pardons = - - - Vide page 97, 2.530 
Perſons acquitted in 10 years ai the Old Bailey -. -» 97, 6.206 
Diſcharg*a from all the Gaols in the metropolis, by procla- 
mation, in four years, from 1791 to 1795 - = Vide page 98, 5-992 
Diſcnarged from dito, idem, in conſequence of acquittals 98, 2.y62 
Diſcharged from ditto, idem, after impriſonment - 98, 2.484 
N. B. Under be proijent / hem there is not above one (Hence in one 
hundred that is dijevvered or profecuted, 20.174 


| 
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7. Receivers 
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Brought over 
7. Receivers of Stolen Goods from petty Pilferers, 
at Old Iron hops, Store Shops, Rag and Thrum 
Shops, and Sp tor ſec: nd-hand Apparel, in— 
chuling ſeme fraudulent Hoſllers, ſmell But- 
ches and Pownhiokers # n pH + 
8. Ac'ais of ſuſpicious Charaers, uh hee p. ty 
by pil-ering and p.fſizg Baſe Mou.ev--oitca- 
ſibly C-ſtard mongers, Afs drivers, D ſtmen. 
Cnimney ſweepers, Rabbi feileis, Fiſh and 
Fruit f{cliers, Fleſh Conchmen, Bea: b utcrs, log 
Keepers, (bot in fatt, Dog Sealers), &c. &c. + 
9. Perſons in the character of menial Servants, Jour- 
ney men, Warenouſe Porters, and under Clerks, 
who are entruſled with property, and who defraud 
their employ ers in a little way, under circumſtan- 
ces where they generally elule deiethon—ti- 
mated at about (vide pages 451. 454 and 4-0.) 
10, A claſs of Swiniiiers, Cheats, and low Gamblers, 
who are compoſcd of ile and diffolute Cha» 
ratters who have abandoned every honeſt pur- 
ſuit, and who live cluefle by traudutcit tranfac- 
tions in ihe Lottery as Moroco-Men, Iuffrans, 
Bludgeon Men, Clerks, and Aj; ffants curing the 
ſeaſon, who ut oller times aliune the trade of 
4 „J . Hat Fy S t. u¹ Pile J. Ii. 5 Deal . 
Gamblers with k. O Ibis ot Fairs, Ulterers of 
Bale Noe) , [v1 fe Steaiers, Ke. &c. vide 1488s 
128. 16% 450 nd 434. . 6 
11. Various v:her cl. ſſes of Cheats nut jnciugced in 
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Brought over 


Frandulent and diſſolute Publicans who are con- 
nected with Criminal People, and who, to ac- 
commodate their companions in iniquity, allow 
tle houſes tobe rende vous for Thieves, Swin- 
dens, and Dealers in Baſe Money “ - 

A claſs of inferior Omcers belonging to the Cuſ- 
toms and Ex cifc, including what are called Su- 
permmeratics and Glutnen, many of whom 
come at -Piilage as well as frauds committed 


1X 


34-500 


1.000 


On the KR vente, and thare in the plunder to a 


very confideiob.e extent, principally from their 
inabilny to lupport themſelves on the pittance al- 
luwed thei in name of ſalary, eſtimated at 7 

A numerous claſs of Perfons who ke-p Chand- 
ler's Shps ft r the fale of proviſions, tea, and 
other neceilarics, tv the por. Ihe total number 
is eſtimated at l thouſand in the metropolis, a 
certain prop tion of whom, as well as {mall 
Butchers and others, are known to cheat their 


1.008 


cuſlomers (eſpecially thoſe to whom they give a. 


little credit) by falſe weights, for which, excepting 
in the pariſh of Mary-le- b ne, there is no proper 
check : vide note, pages 109 174 and 446 

Servants, male and female, Porters, Holllers, 


Stable Boys, and Poſt Boys, &c. out ol place, 


principally from ill behaviour and loſs of cha- 
rafter, whoſe means of living muſt excite ſuſ— 
2. If nine ( 
picton—at all times about (vide piges 431. 454 
and 470) - . 

Perſons called BCA. Ie, and others profelyted to 


Carried over 


10.,COO 


50,000 


About icco prblic-houfes chance woſters once or twice, and in ſome 


irftanc's, three or tour times a year in the metropolis, which arc generally 
occupied by fuck characters. Vice Pages 42 and 449. 5 
ty, and 439. 


ide pages 


the 
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Brought over 50, ooo 


the paſſion of Gaming, or purſuing it as a Trade, 
who are in the c n{lant habit of fre juenting 
houſes opened for the expreſs purpoſe of play, 
of which there are at leaſt forty in Weſtminſter, 
where Pharo Banks are kept, or where Hazard, 
Rouge a' Now, &c. are intreduced. Of theſe, 
five are keyt in the houſes of Ladies of Faſhion, 
who are ſaid to receive ¶ go each rout, beſides 
one eighth of the profits: ſeven are Subſcription 
houſes; five have cuſtomers particularly attach- 
ed to them, and thirteen admit foreigners and 
every idle and diſſolute character, who are either 
introduced or known to belong to the fraternity 
of Gamblers, where a ſupper and wines are al- 
ways provided by the proprietors of the houſe 
1 for the entertainment of their cuſtomers: vide 
pages 131 to 155, and 450 - - ' $.000 
17. Spendthrifts— Rakes— Giddy Young Men in— 
experienced and in the purſuit of criminal plea- 
ſures—Profligate, looſe, and diſſolute Characters, 
—vitiated themſelves and in the daily practice of 
ſeducing others to intemperance, lewdneſs, de- 
bauckery, gambling. and excels, eſtimated at“ g. ooo 
18. Foreigners who hve chiefly by Gambling - 500 
19. Bawds who keep Houſes of ill fame, Brothels, and 
Lodging-Houles for Proflitutes: vide page 469 92.000 
20. Unfortunate Females of all deſcriptions, who 
ſupport themfelves chiefly or wholly by proſti- 
tution : vide peges 452 and 453 - 50.000 
21, Strangers cut of work who have wandered up to 
London in {earch of employment, and without 


Carried over 107,500 


* Vice pages 449 and 450, 


recommendation, 
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Brought over 107,500 


recommendation, generally in conſequence of 
ſome miſdemeanor committed in the Country, 


at all times above - 1.000 
22. Strolling Minſtrels, Ballad Singers, Show Men, 
Trumpeters, and Gipſies - - 1.509 


23. Grubbers, Gin-drinking diſſolute Women, and 
deſtitute Boys and Girls, wandering and prowl- 
ing about in the ſtreets and bye.places after Chips, 
Nails, Old Metals, Broken Glaſs, Paper, Twine, 
&c. &c. who are conſtantly on the watch to 


pilfer when an opportunity offers - 2.000 

24. Common Beggars and Vagrants aſking alms, ſup- 
poſing one to every two ſtreets - 3-000 
Total 115,000 


In contemplating this vaſt catalogue of human depravity, 
which however /{z{{ does not include every deſcription of 
fraud or diſhoneſty which is prattiſed) before the mind ſhall 
imbibe untavourable impreſſions, it may be neceſſary to re- 
mind the Reader, that in juſtly appreciating the moral tur- 
pitude which attaches to ſuch a phalanx of individuals, in 
many reſpetts deluded and miſled, it muſt be meaſured by a 
ſcale proportioned to the unparalleled extent and opulence of 
the metropolis, and to the vaſt amount of moving property 
which exhibits London not only as the grand magazine of 
the Britiſh Empire, but alſo as the general receptacle for the 
idle and depraved of almoſt every Country, and certainly 
from every quarter of the dominions of the Crown,—where 
the temptations and reſources for criminal pleaſures— 
gambling fraud and depredation, as well as for purſuits 
of honeſt induſtry, exceed every other ſituation ; ſince it 1s 
known that London, beſides being the ſeat of Government, 
and the centre of faſhion, amuſements, diſſipation, extrava- 


gance, 
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ance, and folly, is not only the greateſt commercial city * 
in the univerſe, but perhaps one of the firſt manufacturing 
towns that is known to exiſt. 


Under theſe circumſtances, while the corruption cf morals, 
licentiouſneſs, and crimes, are known to advance 1n propor- 
tion to riches, it is much to be lamented that in the rapid and 
progreſſive increaſe of the latter, ſufficient attention has not 
been beſtuwed on the means of checking the enormous ſtrides 
made by the former, 


This is to be attributed principal'y to thoſe deficiencies 
and 1mpertettions in the Syſtem of Pulice, which have been 
explained and pointed out in the Treatiſe which is now 
offered to the attention of tie Reader. 


t opens a wide field for doing good, to men of opulence, 
talents, and virtue - Patriols and Philanthreprſts who love 


their Countiy, and glory in its proſperity, 
Py 3 — 


Such men will ſpeedily diſcover throigh this medium, 
that like the Roman Government, when enveloped in riches 
an luxury, the National profperity may be of ſhort duration, 
hazarding the lame calamtties wherever public morals are neg- 
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lures adopted for the purpoſe 
either of checking tie alarming growth of depravity and 
crimes, or Of Cuardling the ring gencration againſt the evil 


examples waich are exhibhted in the metropolis, perhaps in a 


greater degree han Was Over before experienced, particu- 
en er IEAKS OF ortet. 
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objects of danger and inſecurity, which at preſent exiſt, and 
which unqueſtionably muſt be greatly augmented at the con- 
cluſion of the war, when much additional ſtrength will be 
given to the phalanx of criminal delinquents now upon the 
town, by the return of a multitude of their aſſociates in int- 


quity. 


The ſole intention of the Author, in pointing out the 
means of preventing theſe accumulated wrongs, is to ſecure 
the inhabitants of the metropolis againſt the alarming conſe- 
quences to be dreaded from the exiſtence of ſuch an atro- 
cious and criminal confederacy. 


That this may be the more eaſily eſſected, in all inſtances 
where evil are repreſented to exiſt, remedies are uniformly 


propoſed. 


They are ſuch as have preſſed themſelves upon the mind, 
more from practical obſervation, than by indulging in ſpecu- 
culative theories. 


They are ſuggeſted under a conviction that they perfectly 
accord with the ſpirit of the laws ; -and that their adoption 
will be pratticable without diſturbing, in any material de- 
gree, the ſyſtem of criminal juriſprudence which at preſent 
exiſts. 


The object is to extend to that ſyſtem a greater portion of 
energy and effect, by eflabliſhing agencies, regulations and 
re/traints, rendered the more neceſſary, from the great mag- 
nitude and extent of the enormities which are committed, 


It is by the operation of legal and proper 7-/trazats, that the 
poſſeſhon of all things valuable in ſociety is ſecured. 


17 
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It is by the general influence of good laws and regulations, 
that the bleſſings of true liberty and the undiſturbed enjoy- 


ment of property is preſerved, as far as legiſlative authority 
aided by a we'l-regu'ated and energetic police, can prove a 
ſecurity againſt iniquity and depredation. 


- The reſtraints however, which are propoſed in this Work, 
as the means of preventing crimes, are ſuch as muſt pro- 
duce this ſalutary effect, without abridging the privileges of 
innocence, ſince they apply to thoſe claſſes only, the nature 
of whoſe dealings, from being in many inſtances both un- 
lawful and immoral, occaſion a preſſure upon the community, 
immediately affetting not only the uſeful and innocent in- 
habitants of the metropolis, but in its remoter conſequences, 
the Country at large. 


If this preſſure, joined to a more exienfive information 
relative to the ene and the remedies, ſhall operate as a ſpur to 
men of influence, property, and conſequence, to employ means 
for improving the police of the capital—the object of the 
Author will be attained. —The morals of the people will ex- 
perience a favourable change, and that ſpecies of ſecurity 
will be extended to the inhabitants of this great metropolis 
which has not heretofore been experienced, while many evils 
will be prevented, which in their conſequences, threaten to 
be productive of the moſt ſerious miſchiefs to the liberty of 
the people, and the happineſs and ſecurity of the whole 
Nation. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


OCCUPIED in a laborious public duty which admits of 
little relaxation, and urged by the preſſure of the moment, 
the Author completed the firſt Edition of this Work during 
the laſt Winter, at intervals within the compaſs of 
about three months. 


Anxious (from a particular circumſtance to Ering 
it forward as early as poſſit le, be was thn compelled not 
only to abridge his original d gn, but aiſo to ſolicit the 
indulgence of the Public, from an impr:ſſion that ſome 
imperfectiaus might be diſcovered which he hoped might 
be kindly and candidly pointed out, with a view to their 
removal, if the Work ſhould ever paſs into a ſecond Edition 


The very general approbation manifeſted by the 
rapid demand for this Treatiſe, and the circumſtance 
of the whole impreſſion being ſo ſoon out of print, while it 
bas gratified the Author in a particular degree, has alſo 
urged him to proceed under the ſame preſſure of buſineſs 
in the completion of his original deſign, by preſenting to 
the Public a new Edition, very much enlarged, and alſo 

improved 
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improved in every inlance where imperfectious have 
either been diſcovered by himſelf, or pointed out by others. 


But while the anxiety of the Author thus to obev the calls 
of the Public in haſtening forward the ſecond Edition of 
this Mort, has encouraged him to hape that the Remedtes 
be has ſuggeſted for the many exiſting evils may be ſpeedily 
diſcuſſed ; and while he has written with a view not only 
of ſuggeſting the means of relieving the metropolts from 
Ppreſſurgs of great magnitude, but alſo of allotting the 
whole emolument * to purpoſes connected with this 
immediate objett,—be fill looks with confidence for the 
fame indulgence which he formerly experienced, ſince the 
Work has unavoidably been again uſhered into the world 
under diſadvantages which may render it ſtill ah. to 
ſome imprefeins. 


In treating upon a jubjed in its nature ſo multifarious, 
extending to ſo many oljechs where an analogy is ſo obvious 
in the ſubdiviſions, a repetition of the ſame ſentiments and 
arguments became unavoidable : but while they tend to 
explain and illuſlrate the varims ſhades of an important 
diſcuſſion, the Author indulges a hope that they will 
neither prove tedious nor unintereſting. 

„ 

This Edition is improved and enlarged, not only by the 
acceſſion of much new matter contained in three additional 
Chapters, but alſo by an extenſion of the Work in general, 


* Vide pages 453 and 454. 
roher 
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where various details are introduced Yelative to the 
cauſes of the corruption of Morals, —the extent of the 
River Plunder, —the evils of the Lottery, —the in- 
perfections of the Laws relative to Crimes and Punifh> 
ments, — he ſlate of the Criminal, Municipal, and Civil 
Police of the Metropolis, —a general Summary of the 
Evils that exiſt, and a collected and ſyſtematic View of 
the whole Remedies, arranged according to the nature of 
the different preſſures, and for the purpoſe of diſtin? and 
ſeparate diſcuſſion, where, upon the whole, it is haped the 
Reader will. find much new information, in its nature 
very curious and intereſting. 


Since the Publication of the firft Edition, the Author 
has felt great ſatisfafion in receiving the moſt unquali- 
fied approbation, communicated by ſeveral of the higheſt 
characters, as well as ſome of the ableſt and beſt-informed 
men in the metropolis, bearing teflimony to the propriety 
and practicability of the Remedies be bas ſuggeſted for 
removing the very alarming evils which have been detailed 
in this Treatiſe. 


pile, therefore, the miſerable condition of thoſe nu- 
merous Claſſes of delinquents who have unhappily multi- 
plied with the ſame rapidity that the great wealth of the 
metropolis has increaſed—while their errors and crimes 
are only expoſed for the purpoſe of amendmen.— And 
above all, while the public mind has diſcovered ſo favour. 
able a bias to a Work in ils nature ſo intereſting to all 
ranks of Society —a projpe happily opens for the adop= 
b ton 


- 
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tion of thoſe Remedies which may prove the means of 
giving. a. ſeaſonable check to Immorality and Crimes, fo as 
in therr prevention not only to protect the privileges of 
Innocence, but alſo to render puniſhments very ſeldom 


neceſſary. 


To witneſs the completion of Legiſlative Arrange- 
ments operating ſo favourably io the immediate Advantage 
and Security of the Metropolis, and extending by that 
means the ſame Benefits to the Country at large, would 
prove to the Author of this Work a very great and genu- 


ine ſource of happineſs. 


To the Public therefore, in general, and to the Legiſla- 
ture in particular, does he look forward with confidence 
for that ſingular gratification, which, by giving effett 10 
his well meant endeavours for the prevention of crimes, 
will moſt amply reward the exertions he has uſed in the 
courſe of a very intricate and laborious inveſtigation, in 

which his only olgect has been the Good of his Country. 


London, 25th Fuly, 1796. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N EXT to the Bleſſings which a Nation derives 
from excellent Laws, ably adminiſtered, are thoſe ad- 
vantages which reſult from a well- regulated, and ener- 
getic police, conducted with purity, activity, vigilance, 
and diſcretion. 


Upon this depends, in ſo great a degree, the com- 
fort, the happineſs, and the ſecurity of the people, 
that too much labour and attention cannot poſſibly be 
beſtowed in rendering the ſyſtem complete. 


That much remains to be done in this reſpe& no 
perſon will deny; becauſe all ranks muſt bear teſti- 
mony to the inſecurity, both with regard to life and 
property, which ariſes from the phalanx of criminal 
people, who are ſuffered, from a variety of cauſes, 
| A 0 (hich 
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(which it is the object of the Writer of theſe pages to 
explain) to continue with impunity to repeat acts of 
licentiouſneſs and miſchief, and to commit depreda- 
tions upon the property of the public. 


In vain do we boaſt of thoſe liberties, which are 
our birth-right, if the vileſt and moſt depraved part 
of the community are ſuffered to deprive us of the 
privilege of travelling upon the highways, or of ap- 
proaching the capital, in any direction, after dark, 
without danger of being aſſaulted, and robbed ; and 
perhaps wounded or murdered. 


In vain alſo do we boaſt of the ſecurity which our 
excellent Laws afford us, if we cannot lie down to 
reſt in our habitations without the dread of a bur- 
glary being committed, our property invaded, and 
our lives expoſed to imminent danger before the ap- 
proach of the morning, 


Equally deluſive is that protection which. we are 
taught to ſuppoſe we derive from the adminiſtration 
of criminal zultice, if crimes are found to increaſe z 
if the moral principle ceaſes to be a check upon a 
vaſt proportion of the lower ranks of the people; and 
if ſmall thefts are known to prevail in ſuch a degree, 
as to affett almoſt all ranks of the community who 
have any property to loſe, as often as opportunities 
occur, w..-reby piltering in a little way can be effetct- 
| d without riſk of detettion. 

If 
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If, in addition to this, the peace of ſociety ſhall, on 
every ſpecious pretence, be diſturbed by the licen- 
tious clamours or turbulent effuſions ariſing from the 
ill-regulated paſſions of vulgar life; ſurely it becomes 
an intereſting enquiry, worthy the attention of every 
intelligent member of the community, From what 
ſource theſe numerous inconventencies and preſſures ſpring : 
and where a remedy is to be found for ſo many accumu- 
lated evils ? 


In developing the cauſes which have produced fo 
much of that ſpecies of inſecurity which it is believed 
prevails in no other country in ſo great a degree as 
in England, it will firſt be neceſſary to examine how 
far the ſyſtem of criminal juriſprudence has been ap- 
plicable to the prevention of crimes. 


If we- look back to the meaſures purſued by our 
anceſtors two centuries ago, and before that period, 
we ſhall find that many wholeſome laws were made 
with a view to prevention, and to ſecure the good be- 
haviour of immoral perſons, likely to commit of- 
fences. Since that zra in our hiſtory, a different ſyſ- 
tem has been purſued. Few regulations have been 
eſtabliſhed to reſtrain vice, or to render difficult the 
commiſſions of crimes, while the Statute Books have 
been filled with numerous Laws, in many inſtances 
doubtfully expreſſed, where the leading feature has 
generally been ſevere puniſhment, and where an un- 
certainty, as to the true meaning, joined to the ſeveri- 
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ty of this puniſhment, particularly for ſlight offences, 
lets looſe upon ſociety a phalanx of criminal in- 
dividuals, who, under a better police—an improved 
ſyſtem of legiſlaton, and milder puniſhments, might, 
after proper correttion in penitentiary houſes, or in 
out-door labour, under proper reſtraints, be reſtored 
to ſocicty as uſeful members. 


Inſtead of this, however, it is a melancholy truth 
not to be contradicted, that the major part of the 
hordes of criminal people who infeſt this metropolis, 
although committed by Magiſtrates for trial on very 
ſatisfactory proof, are again vomited back upon ſo- 
ciety in vaſt numbers year after year, and are encou- 
raged to renew their former practices by the facili- 
ties they experience in eſcaping juſtice. 


But this is not all: Thie adroit thick often eſcapes, 
from his knowledge of the tricks and devices which 
are practiſed through the medium of diſreputable 
| | practitioners of the Law, while the novice in crimes 

| generally ſuffers the puniſhment attached to convic- 


1 tion. If a proof were allowed as to the means by 


| which perſons put upon their trial for offences, ob- 
tain their ſubliſtence, fo as to diſtinguiſh the old re- 
puted thief from the novice in crimcs, the minds of 
zurymen would be often enlightened, to the benefit 
] of ſubſtantial Juſtice, and a humane and proper dl- 
| tinction would he made, between the ſirſt dawn of 
0 dopravity, 
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depravity, and the finiſhed villain, in the Royal mer- 
cy extended to criminals under conviction. 


The wiſdom of many other countries has rendered 
a proof as to charaQer, on the part of a criminal pro- 
ſecutor, a neceſſary meaſure to elucidate any charge 
affecting the intereſt of ſociety ; and when ſuch proof 
(of being, for inſtance, a reputed thief) cannot be ad- 
duced, it is always preſumed to be in favour of the 
priſoner, and pleads ſtrongly for a mitigation of the 
ſentence in caſes of conviction ; while on the other 
hand, the old and hardened offender ſeldom eſcapes 


the puniſhment of the law. 


The ſeverity of the puniſhments alſo is another 
cauſe why crimes of an inferior claſs, with reſpect to 
enormity, preſs ſo hard upon ſociety. 


It will ſcarcely be credited by thoſe whoſe habits of 
life do not permit them to enter into diſcuſſions of 
this ſort, that by the Laws of England, there are 
above one hundred and ſixty different offences which 
ſubject the parties who are guilty, to the puniſhment 
of death without benefit of Clergy. 


In the execution of a criminal code, ſo ſanguinary 
in its iſſue, little penetration is required, to ſee that it 


muſt, in the nature of things, defeat the ends which 
were meant to be attained, namely, The Prevention of 
Crimes, 


It 
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It is only neceſſary to examine, with a little atten- 
tion, the modern hiſtory of the criminal proſecutions, 
trials, acquittals, and pardons in this country, in order 
to be completely convinced that one great cauſe of 
the progreſhve increaſe of criminal people is to be 
traced to the circumſtance of ſuch a multitude of 
flighter offences being liable to the puniſhment of 


death. 


Under ſuch circumſtances (to uſe the words of a 
reſpectable Writer) The injured, through compaſ- 
„ fron, will often forbear to proſecute :;—yuries, 
& through compaſſion, will ſometimes forget their 
& oaths, and either acquit the guilty or mitigate the 
& nature of the offence :—and judges, through com- 
& paſſion, will reſpite one half the convicts, and re- 
% commend them to Royal Mercy,” * 


The Roman Empire never flouriſhed ſo much as 
during the æra of the Porcian Law, which abrogated 


the puniſhment of death for all offences whatſoever. 


When ſevere puniſhments and an incorrect police 
were afterwards revived, the Empire fell, 


It is not meant, however, to inſinuate that this 
would be a proper ſyſtem of criminal. juriſprudence 
w be adopted in modern times, 


* Blackſtong's Commentaſies, 
are 
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In the preſent ſtate of ſociety it becomes indiſpen- 
fibly neceſſary, that offences, which in their nature 
are highly injurious to the public, and where no 
ground can be eſtabliſhed by way of prevention, 
ſhould be puniſhed by the forfeiture of life : but theſe 
dreadful examples ſhould be exhibited as ſeldom as 
poſſible ; for while on the one hand, ſuch pumſhments 
often defeat the ends of juſtice by their not being 
carried into execution : ſo on the other, by being 
often repeated, they loſe their effect upon the minds 
of the people. 


If it were poſſible to form a ſcale of offences with 
a correſponding puniſhment applicable to each, and 
aſcending from the ſlight miſdemeanor in progreſſive 
gradation to the higheſt crimes of forgery, arſon, 
murder, and treaſon, the guilty would not fo fre- 
quently eſcape the puniſhments of the law ; and the 
numerous hordes of thieves and fraudulent people 
who are daily committed for ſlighter offences, would 
not, as at preſent, be returned upon ſociety either by 
gaol deliveries or by acquittals. 


This idea has been ſuggeſted by an author of con- 
ſiderable reputation, “ and certainly merits attention, 
as well as many other ſuggeſtions which will be fub- 
mitted to the conſideration of the public, for the im- 


* Mar, Beccazia, cap. 6. | 
prowement 
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provement of the police of the metropolis, and of 
the country at large, in the following pages. For 
certain It is, that however much we glory (and we 
ought to glory) in the excellence of our Criminal 
Law, yet there is no truth more clear and obvious 
than this, + That this code exhibits too much the 
© appearance of a heterogeneous maſs, concotted too 
& often on the ſpur of the occaſion (as Lord Bacon 
&« expreſſes it. And frequently without that degree 
& of accuracy, which is the reſult of able and minute 
© diſcuſſion, or a due attention to the reviſion of the 
* exiſting laws, or how far their proviſions bear upon 
ce new and accumulated ſtatutes introduced into Par- 
& ljament, often without either conſideration or know- 
& ledge ; and without theſe precautions, which are al- 
& ways neceſſary, when laws are to be made which 
ci may affect the property, the liberty, and perhaps 
te even the lives of thouſands,” * 


Were the exiſting laws, which form our preſent 


* Surely it is not a correct ſyſtem of juriſprudence, to infli the 
ſame puniſhment as is inflicted upon Murderers, namely, the puniſh- 
ment of Death, for the crime of breaking down the mound of a fiſh- 
pond, whereby the fiſh may eſcape; or cutting down a fruit tree in 
a garden or orchard; or to ſteal a handkerchief, or any trifle, pri- 
vately from a perſon's pocket, above the value of 12d.—Theſe are 
offences puniſhable with Death, as above-mentioned; while a num- 
ber of others, of much greater enormity, are only puniſhed with 
Tranſportation or Impriſonment. 


Criminal 


11 
Criminal Code (according to the ſuggeſtions of Lord 


Bacon, and an eminent Crown Lawyer of our own 
times) now to be referred to able and intelligent men, 
who would undertake to reviſe, conſolidate, and ad- 
juſt the whole in a manner beſt ſuited to the preſent 
{tate of ſociety and manners, the inveſtigation would 
unqueſtionably excite wonder and aſtoniſhment ; and 
thoſe concerned in it could not fail to lament that 
ſo many laws, inflicting ſevere penalties and puniſh- 
ments for {light offences, at preſent fill the Statute 
Book, while ſeveral crimes, highly injurious to ſo- 
cicty, are not puniſhed at all. 


Penal Laws, which are either obſolete or abſurd, 
or which have ariſen from an adherence to rules of 
Common Law when the reaſons have ceaſed upon 
which theſe rules are founded; and in ſhort, all laws 
which appear not to be founded on the dictates of 
truth and juſtice, the feclings of humanity and the 
indelible rights of mankind, ſhould be —__ * 
repealed, * 


The method ct inflicting puniſhments ought al- 


ways to be proportoned to the end it is meant to 
{zrve. That boundary ſhould never be exceeded, 
and where Death does not attach to the crime, the 
reformation and future utility of the convitt to the 


* Blackſtoae, 


ſtate 
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ſtate ſhould conſtantly form a leading feature in our 
criminal juriſprudence. 


By compelling perſons convicted of offences to be 
uſeful and induſtrious, a repetition of crimes would 
be prevented, and inſtead of being injured by reite- 


rated depredations, as is the caſe at preſent, ſociety 


would enjoy not only the benefits ariſing from the 
protection of life and property; but alſo from pro- 
ductive labour, encreaſing and enlarging the re- 
ſources of the State through the medium of its worſt 
members. 

But the deficiency of the Criminal Code is not li- 
mited alone to an erroneous and undigeſted ſcale of 
penalties and puniſhments. On the one hand, while 
we have to lament the number of theſe puniſhments 
applicable to certain offences of a flight nature, we 
have equally to regret, that there exiſt crimes of con- 
{iderable enormity, for which the law has made no 
proviſion at all. 


Among the moſt prominent of theſe, may be rank- 
ed the crime of receiving Ca/b or Specie, Bank Notes 
or Bills, knowing them to be ſtolen. 


To this very high offence, in its nature ſo produc- 
tive of miſchief in a commercial country, no puniſh- 
ments at all attach, inaſmuch as Specie, Notes, aud 
Bills, are not conſidered to be Goods and Chattels, * 

and 
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# 
and the law only makes it a crime to receive prope 
ſo deſcribed, 5 


If therefore a notorious receiver of ſtolen goods 
ſhall be covicted of purchaſing a glaſs bottle or a 
pewter pot, he is liable to be puniſhed ſeverely ; but 
if he receives ten or twenty thouſand pounds in Cafes 
Bank Notes or Bills, he eſcapes with impunity “* 


Innumerable almoſt are the other inſtances which 
could be collected from Reporters of Criminal Caſes, 
or what is called the Pleas of the Crown, ſhewing the 
deficiency of the Criminal Code, and in how many 
inſtances ſubſtantial juſtice is defeated, and public 
wrongs ſuffered, on account of the objettions and 
quibbles which are conſtantly raifed in Courts of Jul- 
tice, for want of that reviſion of our laws and thoſe 
amendments which the preſent ſtate of ſociety and 
commerce requires. | 


One of the chief nurſeries of crimes is to be traced 
to the receivers of ſtolen property. 


If theſe miſchievous members of ſociety did not 
exiſt, there would be fewer encouragements to crimi- 


nal depredations upon the public. 


It is ſaid the ſame conſtruction of the Law has been made 
with reſpect to the Offence of buying or receiving Horſes, knows 


ing them to be ſtolen. 


Without 


— > whe 
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| Without thoſe facilities which receivers hold out, by 
adminiſtering immediately to the wants of criminal 
people, and concealing what they purloin from the 
public, a thief, a robber, or a burglar, could not carry 
on his trade, 


And yet concluſive and obvious as this remark 
muſt be, it is a melancholy truth, that in the me- 
tropolis alone there are at preſent ſuppoſed to be up- 
wards of Three Thouſand Receivers of various kinds 
of ſtolen Goods, and an equal proportion all over 
the country, who keep open ſhop for the purpoſe of 
purchaſing at an under-price—often for a mere trifle, 
every kind of property brought to them, from a nail, 
or a glaſs bottle, up to the moſt valuable article ei- 
ther new or old; and this without aſking a ſingle 
queſtion, 


It is not ſuppoſed that the property, which is pur- 
loined and pilfered, in a little way, from almoſt every 
family, and from every houſe, fable, bop, warehouſe, 
workſhop, foundery, and other repy/itories, in and about 
the metropolis, can amount to leſs than £710,000 a 
year, excluſive of what is pilfered from ſhips in the 
River Thames; which is ſuppoſed to amount, by el- 
timates which have been made, to about half a million 
ſterling more, including the ſtores and materials 
And when to this is added the pillage of His Majeſty's 
ſtores, in ſhips of war, dock-vards. and other public 
repoſitories, 
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repoſitories, the aggregate will be found, in point of 
extent, almoſt to exceed credibility ! 


It is a melancholy reflection to conſider how many 
individuals, young and old, who are not of the claſs 
or deſcription of common or even reputed thieves, 
are implicated in this ſyſtem of depredation, who would 
probably have remained honeſt and induſtrious, had it 
not been for the eaſy and ſafe mode of raiſing money, 
which theſe numerous Receivers of ſtolen Goods hold 
out in every bye-ſtreet and lane in the metropolis ; 
where, although a beggarly appearance of old iron, 
old rags, or ſecond-hand cloathes, is only exhibited, 
the back apartments are often filled with the molt va- 
luable articles of ſhip-ſtores, copper bolts and nails 
braſs, and other valuable metals, Weſt-India produce, 
houſehold goods and wearing apparel, purchaſed from 
artificers, labourers in the docks, lumpers, glutmen, 
menial ſervants, apprentices, journeymen, porters, 
chimney-ſweepers, itinerant Jews, and others, who, 
thus encouraged, and thus protected, go on with im- 
punity, and without the leaſt dread of detection, in 
ſupplying the numerous imaginary wants which are 
created in a large capital, by plundering every article 
not likely to be miſſed, in the houſes or ſtables of 
men of property, or in the ſhops, warehouſes, foun- 
deries, workſhops of manufacturers, or from new 
buildings, from ſhips in the river, and alſo from His 
Majeſty's ſtores, and other repoſitories, where, in 
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ſome inſtances, the ſame articles are ſaid to be ſold 
to the public boards three or four times over. 


Thus it is that the moral principle is totally de- 
ſtroyed among a vaſt body of the lower ranks of the 
people; for wherever prodigality, diſſipation, or a 
want of economy, or gaming, whether in the Lottery 
or otherwiſe, occaſions a preſſure for money, they 
avail themſelves of every opportunity to purloin 
public or private property, and recourſe is had to all 
thoſe tricks and devices, by which even children are 
enticed to ſteal before they know that it is a crime, and 
to raile money at the pawnbrokers, or the old 
iron or rag ſhop, to ſupply the wants of profligate 
parents, 


Hence it is, that ſervants, apprentices, journey- 
men, and labourers, in ſhort, all thoſe claſſes of la- 
bouring people who have opportunities of purloining 
the property of their maſters, their employers, or the 
public, are led aſtray by the temptations to ſpend 
money, which occur in a great metropolis, and by 
the facilities which are held out by theſe numerous 
Reccivers of ſtolen Goods, by adminiſtering to their 
pecuniary wants, on every occaſion, when they can 
furniſh them with any article whatſoever. 


The deficiency of the Criminal Code, in not ex- 
tending ſome regulations to this numerous claſs of 
Dealers in eld metal, ſtores, and wearing apparel, is 

000 
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too obvious to require illuſtration, and their ſucceſs 
in encouraging depredations, as well as the progreſ- 
ſive accumulation of thele peſts of ſociety is proved, 
by their having encreaſed from about goo to goon in 
the courſe of the laſt twenty years, in the metropolis 
alone! 


The like deficiency extends alſo to the more latent 


Reccivers, who do not keep open ſhop ; but ſecretly 


ſupport the profeſſed robbers and burglars, by pur- 
chaſing their plunder the moment it is acquired, of 


which claſs there ale ſome who are ſaid to be ex- 


tremely opulent. 


Many regulations of police, as well as ſalutary 
laws, might be uſefully eſtabliſhed, for the purpale 


of checking and embarraſſing theſe criminal people, 


ſo as to render it extremely difficult, if not impratti- 
cable for them in many inſtances, to carry on their 
buſineſs without the greateſt hazard of deteQion. 


But ſuch laws muſt not be placed upon the Statute 
Book as a kind of dead letter, only to be brought 
into action when accident leads to the detection per- 
haps of one out of a thouſand. 


If che evil is to be cured at all, it muſt be by ſuch 
regulations as will eſtabliſh an active principle, under 
proper ſuperintendance, calculated to prevent every 
Clals of dealers, who are known to live partly or 
wholly 
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wholly by fraud, from purſuing thoſe illegal practices, 
which nothing but a watchful police, aided by a cor- 
rect ſyſtem of reſtraints, can poſſibly effect. 


Such reſtraints, while they aſſiſt the honeſt and 
fair dealer, will alſo protect the public, as well as 
merchants, and all ranks of the community, who 
have any property to loſe, from the numerous depre- 
dations and thefts which are committed, while the 
moral principle is, in ſome degree, preſerved by the 
difficulties which will occur in the diſpoſal of ſtolen 


property. 


Nor ought it to be argued, that ſuch reſtraints ag 
may hereafter be propoſed, will affe& the liberty of 
the ſubject, ſince it is perfectly conſiſtent with the 
ſpirit of our ancient laws, to reſtrain perſons from 
doing evil, who are likely to commit offences, and 
fince they can only attach to a very few, compara- 
tively ſpeaking, whoſe criminal conduct has been the 
principal, if not the ſole cauſe, of abridging the li- 
berty, and of ſubjefting to riſk and to danger of life 
and property, the great maſs of the people. 


Whenever any deferipiion of dealers are known to 
encourage vr to ſupport crimes, or criminal, or frau- 
dulent perſons, it becomes the indiſpenſible intereſt 
of the ſtate, that ſuck dealers ſhould be reſtrained by 
law from purſuing at leaſt the miſchievous part of 
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their trade, and that proviſions ſhould be made for 
carrying the law ſtrictly and regularly into execution. 


Reſtraints of a much ſeverer nature attach to all 
trades upon which a revenue is collefted, and ſurely 
it can be no infringement of liberty, to extend a 
milder ſyſtem to thoſe nuiſances in ſociety who not 
only deſtroy. liberty but invade property. 


The preſent ſtate of ſociety and manners calls 
aloud for the adoption of this principle of regulation, 
as the only practicable means of preſerving the mo- 
rals of a vaſt body of the lower order of the people, 
and of preventing thoſe” numerous and increaſing 
crimes yn miſdemeanors which preſs ſo hard upon 
ſociety. 


If once ſuch a principle were eſtabliſhed, under cir- 
cumſtances which would enſure a corrett and regular 
execution, and if, added to this, certain other praQi- 
cable arrangements ſhould take place, (which will be 
diſcuſſed in their regular order in theſe pages,) we 
ſhould ſoon felicitate ourſelves on the immediate and 
obvious reduction of the number of thieves, robbers, 
burglars, and other criminal and fraudulent people 
in this metropolis, who not being able to exiſt, or to 
eſcape detection, without the aid, the concealment, 
and the other facilities afforded at preſent by that 
multitude of Receivers, which are ſpread all over the 
capital, they would be compelled to abandon their 
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criminal purſuits as unprofitable, hazardous, and deſ- 
truftive. | 


Prevention of crimes and miſdemeanors is the true 
eſſence of Police and this is only to be attained by 
a ſyſtem of energy joined to ſuch wiſe and legiſlative 
arrangements, as ſhall enable the Civil Magiſtrates to 
throw every poſſible difficulty in the way of criminal 
people. | 


This indeed is very different from what is ſaid to 
have once prevailed in the capital, when criminal 
people were permitted to ripen from the firſt ſtage of 
depravity until they were worth forty pounds.—This 
is not the ſyſtem which ſubjefted the public to the 
intermediate depredations of every villain from his 
firſt ſtarting, till he could be clearly convicted of a 


capital offence. —Neither is it the ſyſtem which en- 


couraged public houſes of rendezvous for thieves, 
for the purpoſe of knowing where to apprehend them 
when they became ripe for the puniſhment of death, 


It is a ſyſtem calculated to prevent, if poſſible, the 
ſeeds of villainy from being ſown ;—or if ſown, to 
check its growth in the bud, and never permit it to 
ripen at all. 


It is propoſed to extend this ſyſtem of prevention 
to the Coiners, Dealers, and Utterers of baſe Money, 
as well as to every ſpecies of theft, robbery, and 


fraud. 
The 
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The vaſt increaſe, and the extenſive circulation of 
baſe Money, particularly of late years, is too obvious 
not to have attracted the notice of all ranks of the 
community, and has become an enormous evil, in the 
melancholy catalogue of crimes which the Police of 
the Country is called upon to ſuppreſs.— Its extent 
almoſt exceeds credibility : and the dexterity and in- 
genuity of theſe criminal people have (after conſider- 
able practice) enabled them to finiſh the different 
kinds of counterfeit Money in ſo maſterly a manner, 
that it has become extremely difficult for the common 
obſerver to diſtinguiſh the baſe Coin now in circula- 
tion, from the wom-out Silver of the Mint.—And fo 
ſyſtematic has this nefarious traffic become, that the 
great dealers, who in moſt inſtances, are the employ- 
ers of the Coiners, execute orders for the town and 
country with the ſame regularity, as other manufac- 
turers in fair branches of trade. 


Scarce a waggon or coach departs from the me- 
tropolis, that does not carry boxes and parcels of baſe 
Coin to the camps, ſea-ports, and manufacturing 
towns, inſomuch, that the country is deluged with 
counterfeit Money. 


In London, regular markets, in various public and 
private houſes, are held by the principal Dealers, 
where Hawkers, Pedlars, fraudulent Horſe-Dealers, 
Unlicenſed Lottery-Office Keepers, Gamblers at Fairs, 
ltmerant Fews, Iriſh Labourers, Servants of Toll Ga- 
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therers and Hackney Coach Owners, fraudulent Publi- 
cans, Market Women, Rabbit Sellers, Fiſh Cryers, Bar- 
row Women, and many who would not be ſuſpected, 
are regularly ſupplied with counterfeit Copper and 
Silver, with the advantages of nearly 100 per cent. in 
their favour; and thus it happens, that through theſe 
various channels, immenſe quantities of baſe Money 
get into circulation, while an evident diminution of 
the Mint Coinage is apparent to every common ob- 
ſerver. 


It is impoſſible to refle& on the alternative to 
which all ranks in ſociety are reduced, of receiving 
and again uttering, Money which is known to be falſe 
and counterfeit, without lamenting, that by thus fa- 
miliarizing the mind to fraud and deception, the moral 
principle is conſiderably weakened, if not deſtroyed. 


In the nature of things at preſent, all ranks in ſo- 
ciety muſt receive baſe Money, and being thus, 
cheated, the parties injured in this way, muſt know- 
ingly and wilfully cheat in their turn : and it is much 
to be feared, that when this ſpecies of fraud becomes 
familiar to young minds, it may extend to other tranſ- 
actions of liſe: The barrier once broke down in one 
part, the moral principle moulders in others, and in- 
finite miſchief is the reſult, to the very beſt intereſts of 
ſociety. 


To 
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To permit, therefore, the exiſtence of a Silver and 
Copper Coinage, ſuch as is now in circulation, is to 
tolerate fraud and deception in all ranks of the com- 
munity, to the ultimate loſs of many individuals ; for 
the evil muſt terminate at ſome period, and then thou- 
ſands muſt ſuffer, with this difference, that the longer 
it continues, the greater will be the loſs of property. 


But the miſchief is not confined to the counterfeit- 
ing of Coin, ſimilar to that of the Realm. The ava- 
rice and ingenuity of man is conſtantly finding out 
new ſources of fraud, inſomuch, that in London, and 
in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, Louis d' Ors, 
Half Johannes, French Half. Crowns and Shillings, as 
well as ſeveral coins of Flanders and Germany, are 
counterfeited without any apparent ſuſpicion that by 
the old obſolcte att of the 14th of Elizabeth, they are 
guilty of miſpriſion of High Treaſon. 


Nor is the evil confined to the foreign Coins of 
Europe alone, ſince a Coinage of the Star Pagoda of 
Arcot has been eſtabliſhed in London for ſome years. 
—Theſe counterfeits being made wholly of blanched 
copper, tempered in ſuch a manner as exhibit, when 
ſtamped, the cracks in the edges, which are always to 
be found on the real Pagoda, coſt the makers only 
Three Half-pence each, after being double gilt. — 
When finiſhed, they are generally fold to the Jews at 
Five Shillings a dozen ; and through this medium, in- 
troduced by a variety of channels, to India, where 


they 
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they are probably mixed with the real Pagodas of the 
country, and ſold at their full denominated value of 
Eight Shillings ſterling. 


The Sequins of Turkey, another Gold Coin, worth 
about Five or Six Shillings, have in like manner been 
recently coined in London: Thus it is that the na- 
tional character is wounded, and the diſgrace of the 
Britiſh name proclaimed in Aſia, and even in the moſt 
diſtant regions of India ; and it cannot be ſufficiently 
lamented, that perſons in ſuperior ſtations in life, 
with ſome pretenſions to honor and integrity, have 
ſuffered their avarice ſo far to get the better of the 
moral principle, as to be concerned in this abomina- 
ble traffic. 


Diſcoveries have been recently made of no leſs 
than 120 perſons in the metropolis and the country, 
who are employed principally in coining and ſelling 
baſe Money ; and this independent of the numerous 
horde of Utterers, who chiefly ſupport themſelves by 
paſſing it at its full value. 


jþ It will ſcarcely be credited, that of theſe criminal 
lt people who have either been detected, proſecuted, or 
| convicted, within the laſt ſeven years, there ſtand 
upon the Regiſter of the Solicitor to the Mint, no 
leſs than 608 names !—And yet the evil increaſes 
rapidly- And when it is known, that two perſons 
can finiſh from Z200. to { 3oo. in baſe Silver in /ix 
days, 
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days, and that three people, within the ſame period, 
will ſtamp the like amount in Copper ; and when the 
number of known Coiners are taken into the calcu- 
lation; the aggregate, in the courſe of a year, muſt be 
immenſe ! 


The cauſes of this enormous evil are, however, 
eaſily developed. The principal laws relative to 
counterfeit Coin having been made a century ago, 
the tricks and devices of modern times are not pro- 
vided againſt : and when it is conſidered, that while 
the offence of dealing in baſe Money (which is the 
main ſpring of the evil) is only puniſhed by a flight 
impriſonment ; that ſeveral other offences are not 
puniſhable at all, by any exiſting ſtatute ; and that the 
detection of actual Coiners, ſo as to obtain the proof 
neceſſary for convittion, required by law, is, in many 
inſtances, impracticable; it is not to be wondered, 
where the profit is ſo immenſe, with ſo many chances 
of eſcaping puniſhment, that the Coinage and traffic 
in counterfeit Money has attracted the attention of ſo 
many criminal people. 


It is an evil, however, which may, like other enor- 
mities already explained, be-cured by wiſe legiſlative 
regulations, aided by proper proviſions for their due 
execution, under a vigorous and cnergetic police. 


Having thus ſtated many prominent abuſes which 
ariſe from the imperfections in our criminal Code, as 
well 
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well as the benefits which an improved ſyſtem would 
extend to the country; it now remains to elucidate 
the further evils to ſociety, ariſing from the abuſes 
which are practiſed in carrying theſe laws into execu- 
tion, where criminal people are charged with offences. 
—As the laws now ſtand, no energy enters into the 
ſyſtem of deteftions, ſo as to give vigor and effect to 
that branch of police which relates to the apprehen-- 
ſion of perſons charged with offences, and no ſooner 
does a Magiſtrate commit a hackneyed Thief or Re- 
ceiver of ſtolen Goods, a Coiner, or Dealer in baſe 
Money, or a criminal or fraudulent perſon charged 
with any other offence puniſhable by law, than re- - 
courſe is immediately had to ſome diſreputable A. 
torney, whoſe mind is 'made up and prepared to 3 
praftiſe every trick and device which can defeat the 
ends of ſubſtantial juſtice. Depraved perſons are - 
hired to ſwear an alibi ; witneſſes are cajoled, threat- 
ened, or bribed either to mutilate their evidence or to 
{peak doubtfully on the trial, although they ſpoke 
politively before the committing Magiltrate. . 


If bribes and perſuaſions will not do, the proſecu- 
tors are either intimidated by the expence,* or ſoſt- 
encd down by appeals to their humanity, and under 


No hardſhip can be ſo great as that of ſubjecting the private 
individual, under any circumſtance whatſoever, to the expence of a 
public proſecution, carried on in behalf of the King, —Beſides, add- 
ing, almoſt on every occaſion, to the loſs of the parties, it is pro- 
ductive of infinite miſchief, in defeating the ends of Juſtice, 

ſuch 
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ſuch circumſtances, they neither employ counſel nor 
take the neceſſary ſteps'to bring forward evidence : 4 
and the reſult is, that the bill is either returned igno- 
ramus by the Grand jury; or, if a trial takes place 
under all the diſadyantages of a deficient evidence 
without a counſel for the proſecution, an advocate is 
heard for the priſoner, availing himſelf of every 
trifling inaccuracy. which may ſcreen his client from 
the puniſhment of the law, the hardened villain is: 
acquitted and eſcapes juſtice ; while the novice in 
crimes, unſkilled in the deficiencies of the law, and 
unable, from the want of criminal connections, or 
that ſupport which the profeſſed thief receives from 
the Buyers of ſtolen Goods, to procure the aid of 
counſel to defend him, is often convicted! 


The regiſters of the Old Bailey afford a melan- 
choly proof of the evils ariſing from the preſent 
mode of trying criminals without a public proſecutor 
for the crown.—In the courſe of ſeven years, pre- 
vious to the Police Eſtabliſhment, no leſs than 4262 
priſoners, who had been actually put upon their trial 
by the Grand Jury, were let looſe __ ſociety by 


acquittals. 


Since that period there has been no material dimi- 
nution, except what may be eaſily accounted for by 
the war ; and when to this dreadful catalogue of hu- 
man depravity, is to be added, the vaſt number of 
criminal people who are periodically diſcharged from 

the 
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the different gaols by proclamation, it is not an un- 
fair deduction, that, (including numbers of cheats, 
ſwindlers, gamblers, and other criminal perſons, who 
have never yet been diſcovered or khown, for want 
ol· an active ſuperintending principle in the conduct 
of the police) there are not leſs, at this time, than 
ten-thouſand individuals, male and female, prowling 
about in this metropolis, who principally ſupport 
themſelves by various depredations on the public. 


Nor does the evil reſt here; for the convitted fe- 
lons, in too many inſtances, find means alſo to retum 
upon ſociety without ' puniſhment, and to join that 
phalanx of villains, who are conſtantly engaged in 
objects of depredation and miſchief. 


No ſooner does the puniſhment of the law attach 
to a criminal than humanity becomes his friend. 


Pardons are applied for, and His Majeſty's great 
goodneſs and love of mercy has been frequently 
abuſed by the tricks, devices, and frauds, too com- 
monly reſorted to by this unfortunate claſs of men, 
aided by agents equally depraved as themſelves, who 
often have recourſe to every ſpecies of falſehood and 
forgery, for the purpoſe of attaining the object in 
view, plundering at the fame time, the friends and re- 
latives: of the priſoner of their laſt guinea, as the 
wages of villainy and miſrepreſentation. 


By 
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By ſuch nefarious practices, it is much to be feared, 
that many a hardened. villain has been again let. looſe 
upon ſociety, without any previous reference to the 
committing Magiſtrates, who may be ſuppoſed to 
have accurately examined into the character and con- 
nection of the priſoner ; and without. extending to 
the community thoſe benefits which ariſe from import- 
ant diſcoveries uſeful to public juſtice, which con- 
victed felons are always capable of making, and 
which, in conjunction with tranſportation, would ſeem 
to be one indiſpenſible condition upon which pardons 
ſhould be granted to capital convitts. * 


But inſtead of ſuch precautions it is to be lament- 
ed, that without re fledting that a common thief can 
ſeldom be reſtrained by military diſcipline, many of the 
worſt claſs of theſe criminal and depraved individuals 
have received his Majeſty's gracious pardon, on the 
{imple condition of going into the army or navy, 
which has been ho ſooner granted, than the Royal 
mercy has been abuſed, either by deſertion, or by ob- 
taining a diſcharge, in conſequence of ſome real or 
pretended incapacity, which was previouſly concealed : 
and thus relieved in ſo eaſy a manner, of the heavy 
load of a capital puniſhment, they return again to 
their old prattices, and the example of puniſhment 
not only ceaſes to operate as a prevention of crimes; 


If this rule were followed, infinite advantages would reſult fro 
it in preventing Crimes, as well as in detecting Offenders, 
but 
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but becomes an encouragement, while the labour of 
detection, and the expence of trial and conviction 
are loſt to the 28722 


But the evil ariſing from the periodical return 
upon ſociety of ſo many criminal and depraved peo- 
ple, by proclamations, acquittals, and pardons, is not 
all the inconvenience which the public feels from the 
preſent ſtate of the Police of the metropolis. 


In addition to this, the hulks vomit forth at ſtated 
times upon the public, a certain number of convitts, 
who having ro aſylum, no home, no character, and n9 
means of ſubſiſtence, ſeem to have only the alternative 
of joining their companions in iniquity, and of add- 
ing ſtrength to the criminal phalanx, by the acceſſion 
of men, who, polluted and depraved by every hu- 
man vice being rendered familiar to their minds in 
thoſe ſeminaries of profligacy and wickedneſs from 
whence they have come, employ themſelves conſtant- 
ly in planning and exccuting acts of violence and de- 
predation upon the public; and ſome of them, ren- 
dered deſperate from an additional degree of depra- 
vity, feel no compunttion in adding the crime of mur- 
der to robbery, as has been too clearly manifeſted by 
the late practice of theſe deſperadocs. 


From what has been thus ſtated, is it not fair to 
conclude, that the inſecurity which the public expe- 
riences with regard to life and property, and the in- 

cſhcacy 
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efficacy of the Police in preventing crimes, are to be 
attributed principally to the following cauſes ? 


11 


1. The imperfections in the Criminal Code ; and in 


many inſtances, its deficiency, with reſpect to the mode 
of puniſhment, as well as to many other regulations, 
proviſions, and reſtraints, applicable to the preſent 


fate of ſociety, for the purpoſe of preventing crimes. 


2. The want of an active principle, calculated to con- 


centrate and connect the whole Police of the Me- 
tropolis and the Nation, and to reduce the general. 
management to ſyſtem and method by the interpoſition 
of a ſuperintending agency, compoſed of able, intelli- 
gent, and indefatigable men, acting under the direction 
and control of His Majeſty's Principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, on whom would de- 
wvolve the ſubordinate care and direction of the gene- 
ral Police of the Metropolis, ſo as to obtain, by the 
introduction of order and arrangement, and by efforts of 
labour and exertion, a complete hiſtory of the connec- 
tions, and purſuits of all or moſt of the criminal and 


fraudulent perſons woho reſort to the Metropolis,whether 


natives or foreigners, forming from ſuch materials a 
general and complete regiſter of every known offender, 
and thereby eſtabliſh a clue for their detection, as of- 
ten as they are charged with committing depredations 
on the public—with power to reward officers of juſ- 
tice, and all other perſons, whoſe ſervices are found 
to be uſeful in the diſcovery or detection of delinquents 

0 f 


3 


of every deſcription.— To keep a regiſter of property 
ſtolen, or procured by fewindling, or fraudulent tranſ- 
ations in the Metropolis, as well as in other parts of 
Great Britain: To eſtabliſh a Correſpondence with 
the Magiſtrates in town and country, ſo as to be able 
more effettually to watch the motions of criminal f- 
fenders, with a view to quick and immediate detec- 
tion, and to thoſe embarraſſments which a vigilant 
and active police may place in the way of every claſs 
of offenders, ſo as to diminiſh crimes by increaſing 
the riſque detection: under circumſtances too, 
where a centre point would be formed, and all the 
general affairs of the police conducted with method 
and regularity :-—where Magiſtrates would find afſiſt- 
ance and information, aud where preat lines of police, 
ſuch as the Coinage of baſe Money, the Lottery 
Offenders, and the care and diſpoſal of convicts ac- 
cording to their different ſentences, would be taken up, 
and conducted with that intelligence and benefit 10 
the Country, ariſing from the attention of men of 
17 buſineſs being directed to theſe objetts, diſtinf? from 
"Tit all other affairs of flate ; and confined principally to 
+ || , the preſervation of the morals of the people, and the 
prevention of crimes. 


3. An extenſion of the inſtitution of Police Magiſtrates 
to the Dock Yards, and to other great commercial and 
4 manufaturing towns where there are no Corporations 
| or Funds for the adminiſtration of public juſtice. 
VE! 


4. The 
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4. The want of a public Proſecutor for the Crown, in 


all criminal caſes, for the purpoſe of preventing 
frauds in the adminiſtration of Juice. 


5. The want of a more correct and 3 
the purpoſe of obtaining the fulleſt and moſt authentic 
information, with a view to pardons. 


7. The want of an improved ſyſtem with regard to the 


arrangement and diſpoſal of convict.—deſtined for 
hard labour or for tranſportation. 


8. The want of national penitentiary houſes for the pu- 
niſoment and reformation of certain claſſes of con- 
vids. 


9. The want of a more ſolemn mode of conducting exe” 
cutions, whenever ſuch dreadful examples are neceſſary 


for the benefit of public juſtice. 


The moſt prominent cauſes having been thus ex- 
plained, from which are preſumed to ariſe thoſe exiſt- 
ing and increaſing evils which every good man muſt 
deplore ; it now remains to offer ſuch ſuggeſtions, 
as ſhall explain and remove them, ſo as to extend to 
the public, thoſe bleſſings which ſhall ariſe from 
improved laws, adminiſtered with purity under ſuch a 
corrett and energetic ſyſtem of Police, applicable to 
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the preſent Nate of ſociety, as ſhall. be, in ſome de- 
gree, effectual in. guarding. the public againſt thoſe 
increaſing and multifarious injuries and dangers 
which have become ſuch a preſſure upon the com- 


munity, - Mme 


Bui as & ſubje& involves 3 in it a great variety of 
detail, of a very intereſting nature, which will be ne- 
neſſary to diſcuſs under different heads, its further 
elucidation, and the remedies which are propoſed, 
will be found in the following Chapters. 


2 


A TREATISE, 


A TREATISE, &c. 


E A 3 


A General View of the Prominent Cauſes of the increaſe 
of Crimes as proceeding from the Vices of the lower 
ranks of the People, engendered principally in Public- 
Houſes. — Alſo, from the bad Education and Idleneſs 
of the lower order of the Fews.—An eſtimate of the 
extent of the Depredations ariſing from this evil in 
the Metropolis and its vicinity.—RefleFions and Sug- 
geſtions applicable to this branch of the ſubject. 


Is developing the cauſes which have ſo multiplied 
and increaſed thoſe various offences and public wrongs 
which are at preſent felt to preſs ſo hard upon ſociety, 
it may be truly affirmed in the firſt inſtance, much is 
to be imputed to deficient and inapplicable Laws, and to 


en ill. regulated Police. 
C Crimes 
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1 
Crimes of every deſcription have their origin in 
the vicious and immoral habits of the people ;—in 
the want of attention to the education of the infe- 
rior orders of ſociety ;—and in the deficiency of the 


ſyſtem which has been eſtabliſhed for guarding the 
morals of this uſeful claſs of the community. 


Innumerable temptations occur in a great capital 


where crimes are reſorted to, in order to ſupply ima- 
ginary wants and improper gratifications, which are 
not known in leſſer ſocieties : and againſt which the 
laws have provided few applicable remedies in the 
way of prevention, 


The improvident, and even the luxurious mode of 
living which prevails too generally among various 
claſſes of the lower ranks of the people in the metro- 
polis, leads to much miſery and to many crimes, 


Accuſtomed from their earlieſt infancy to indulge 
themſelves in cating many articles of expenſive food 
in its ſeaſon,® and poſſeſſing little or no knowledge of 
that kind of frugality and care which enables well-re- 


gulated families to make every thing go as far as poſ- 
ible, by a diverſified mode of cookery and good 


* The chief conſumption of oyſters, crabs, lobſters, pickled ſal- 
mon, &c, when firſt in ſeaſon, and when prices are high, is by the 
baaueſt elaſſes of the people.—The middle ranks, and thoſe imme- 
diately under them, abſtain generally from ſuch indulgencies until 
the prices are moderate, | 

management: 
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management: —Aſſailed alſo by the numerous temp- 
tations held out by fraudulent Lotteries, and places of 
public reſort and amuſement; and above all, by the 
habit of ſpending a great deal of valuable time as 
well as money unneceſſarily in public-houſes ; and 
often allured by low gaming, ſquander more than they 
can afford, there is ſcarce an inſtance of accommoda- 
ting the income to the expenditure, even in the beſt 
of times, with a conſiderable body of the loweſt 
and more depraved orders of the people inhabiting 
the capital: and hence a melancholy concluſion is 
drawn, warranted by an eſtimate generally aſſumed 
to be correct, that, including gamblers, ſwindlers, and 
every claſs of criminal and depraved perſons, * above 
« twenty thouſand individuals riſe every morning in 
& this great metropolis, without knowing how, or by 
& what means they are to be ſupported through the 
e paſſing day, and in many inſtances even where they 
© are to lodge on the ſucceeding night.“ 


Poverty is no where to be found cloathed in fo great 
a degree with the garb and emblems of the extremeſt 
miſery and wretchedneſs, as in London. 


Develope the hiſtory of any given number of theſe 


miſerable fellow-mortals, and their diſtreſſes will be 
found, almoſt in every inſtance, to have been occa- 
honed by extravagance, idle neſs, profligacy, and 
crimes :—and that their chief ſupport is by gambling, 
cheating, and thieving in a little way. | 

TC a Allured 
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Allured and deceived by the facilities which the 
pawnbrokers and the old-iron ſhops hold out, in enab- 
ling the labouring people, when they marry, and firſt 
enter upon life in the metropolis, to raiſe money upon 
whatever can be offered as a pledge or for fale; the 
firſt ſtep with too many is generally to diſpoſe of 
wearing-apparel and houſhold goods, which is fre- 
quently done upon the leaſt preſſure, rather than fore- 
go the uſual gratification of a good dinner or a hot ſup- 
per.—Embaraſſments are ſpeedily the conſequence of 
this line of conduct, which is often followed up by 
idleneſs and inactivity. The alehouſe is reſorted to 
as a deſperate remedy, where the lazy and diſſolute 
will always find aſſociates, who being unwilling to 
labour, reſort to crimes for the purpoſe of ſupplying 
an unneceſſary extravagance, 


It is truly melancholy to refle& upon the abje& 
condition of the numerous claſs of profligate parents, 
who with their children, are conſtantly to be found in 
the tap-rooms of public-houſes, ſpending in two days, 
as much of their earnings as would ſupport them a 
week comfortably in their own dwellings ; deſtroy- 
ing their health; waſting their time; and rearing up 
their children to be proſtitutes and thieves before they 
know that it is a crime. 


In the city of London, and within the Bills of Mor- 
tality, there are at preſent 5204 licenſed Public- 
Houſes, 


. 


Houſes,* and it is calculated that the beer and ſpirits 
which are conſumed in theſe receptacles of idleneſs 
and profligacy by the labouring people only, is little 
ſhort of three millions ſterling a year ! * 


A moment's refleQion will ſhew how much theſe un- 
fortunate habits tend to deſtroy the moral principle, 
and to engender crimes, 


The fact is, that a large proportion of thoſe earnings 
which would enable a family to be comfortable at 
home, to educate children, and to rear them up 
with a proper regard to their health and morals, fo as 
to render them uſeful, inſtead of miſchievous mem- 
bers of the community, is, from invincible and growing 


habit, ſquandered in public houſes. 


The period is not too remote to be recollefted, 
when it was thought a diſgrace for a woman (except- 
ing on holiday occaſions) to be ſeen in the tap-room 
of a public-houſe : but of late years the obloquy has 
loſt its effect, fince it is to be lamented, that the pub- 


* In London — — — 825 
In Weſtminſter — — — 997 
In that part of Middleſex which lies 

within the bills of mortality — 2439 
In Southwark, and that part of Surry 
which lies within the bills of mortality 943 


* Vide page 40 Total 5204 Public Houſes, 
lic 


— 
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lic tap-rooms of many alchouſes are filled with men, 
women, and children, on all occaſions, where the 
wages of labour is too often exchanged for indulgen- 
cies ruinous to health, and for leſſons of profligacy 
and vice, totally deſtructive of the morals of the 
adults as well as of the riſing generation. 


In tracing the cauſes of the increaſe of public de- 
predation by means of robberies, pilferings, and 
frauds, much mult be attributed to ill- regulated pubs 
c-houſes, 


Inſtead of entruſting licences only to men of ſober 
manners and of good moral charatter, a little enquiry 
will ſhew that a conſiderable proportion of the preſent 
Ale-Houſe Keepers in the metropolis are men of no 
reſpeQability ; diſpoſed to promote drunkenneſs, low 
games, and every ſpecies of vice and immorality that 
can be the means of increaſing their trade ; while not 
a few of them are connected with highwaymen, com- 
mon thieves, and coiners, venders and utterers of baſe 


money, 


An ill- regulated public-houſe is one of the greateſt 
nuiſances which can exiſt in civil ſocicty. Through 
this medium, crimes are increaſed in an eminent de- 
gree.— Its poiſon ſpreads ſar and wide. At may be 
truly ſaid to be a ſeminary for rearing up rogues and 
vagabonds. | 


1 


It is in ſuch houſes that thieves and fraudulent per- 
ſons find an aſylum, and conſult how and where they 
are to commit depredations on the public.—lt is here 
that apprentices, and boys and girls of tender years 
are to be found engaged in ſcenes of lewdneſs and 
debauchery ;—and in fine, it is in ſuch places where 
almoſt every vice which diſturbs or interrupts the 
peace and good order of ſociety, has its origin.“ 


The proper regulation, therefore, of thoſe haunts of 
idleneſs and vice becomes the ground work of the 
ſyſtem, and deſerves infinite attention in the proper 
ſelection of perſons fit to be entruſted with licences ; 
for on this depends the preſervation of the morals 
of the people, in a greater degree than any one mea- 
{ure propoſed in the courſe of this Work, 


The chief ſource of this evil ariſes from the num- 
ber of immoral, profiigate, and criminal characters, who 
procure ſuch fituations, and who groſsly abuſe the 
truſt repoſed in them ;—and the cauſe is to be traced 
to the number of ſuperfluous houſes which have been 
inadvertently licenſed, 


It has been lately diſcovered, that clubs of apprentice boys 
are harboured in public-houſes, for the purpoſe of ſupporting their 
brethren who run away from their maſters, and of indulging them- 
ſelves early in the ſcenes of lewdneſs and drunkenneſs, which they 
generally do by pilfering their maſter's property, and diſpoſing of 
it at the old-iron ſhops.—In this ſituation, from being an appren- 
tice to a lawful trade, they in general become the apprentices of 
thieves, who reſort to ſuch houſes to find boys fit for their purpoſe. 
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Of theſe there are ſeldom leſs than one thouſand who 
change maſters every year in the metropolis alone, and 
many of them three or four times over. 


The reſult is, that while ſo many public houſes are 
conſtantly at market, worthleſs and profligate charac- 
ters get into ſuch ſituations, and it will ever be the 
cale, while no limits are ſet to the number in each dil- 
trict, and while the preſent mockery of ſecurity is in 
praclice, by permitting one publican to be bound for 
another in the {mall penalty of ten pounds, for the 
performance of duties, the moſt important and ſacred 
which are known to exiſt in civil ſociety, ſince a breach 
of them ſaps the foundation of all morals.“ 


Of 


In a Tract, entitled, Ob/erwations and 

Fact relative to Public Houſes, printed by 

J. Downes, No. 240, trand, 1794.— The 

evils ariſing from ill regulated Public Houſes 

are explained at conſi d erable length, and ſe- 

veral remedies propoſed, —In this publication 

the conſumption of Ale and Porter annually in 

the metropolis and its environs, is ſtated to be 

1. 132,147 barrels = to 36,625, 145 gallons, 

making 1 58,400,580 pots at 33d. - »- L£2,3114466 15, 10 
And by another calculation, the average 

conſumption of Gin and Compounds in Pub. 

lic Houſes, previous to the ſtoppage of the 

diſtillery, was about 3,000,000 of gallons « 975,000 o © 


(3,286,466 15 10 


If a concluſion may be drawn from the apparent greater degree 


of ſobriety, which is manifeſted at preſent by the labouring peo” 
ole 
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Of how much importance therefore is it for Magiſ- 
trates toeſtabliſh correct ſyſtems for watching over the 
condutt of publicans and for regulating public-houſes ? 
Every thing that tends to the prevention of crimes; 
—to the comfort and happineſs of the labouring peo- 
ple; and to the eſſential intereſt of the ſtate in what 
regards the morals and the health of the lower ranks 
of the community, in checking the prevailing propen- 
ſity to drunkenneſs, gaming, and idleneſs, depends, in 
a great meaſure, on the vigilance and attention of 
the Civil Magiſtrates, whole powers to do good in 
this reſpect are extremely ample, and only require to 
be exerted with attention, mildneſs, and prudence, 


Joined to firmneſs and good judgment * 
The 


ple, and evinced by the number of quarrels and aſſaults being very 
conſiderably diminiſhed, and the preſſure, with reſpe& to the means 
of living, apparently leſs than in the ſpring of 1795, notwv:thfland- 
ing un charities haue been diſtributed, and bread is confiderably 
hich-r :——{t would ſeem reaſonable to attribute this favourable 
change to the high price of Gin, which being in a great meaſure 
acceſſible, the lower ranks have it now in their power to apply 
the money formerly ſpent in this way in the purchaſe of provi- 
ſions— perhaps to the exteat of ſome hundred thorſand pounds a 
year in the metropolis alone! If this fact is aſſumed, it is impoſ- 
ſible to reflect without great ſatis faction on the actual gain which 
reſults to the Nation from the preſervation of the healths of perſons 
whoſe lives are ſhortened by the immoderate uſe of ardent ſpirits. 
ln the labour of adults, the benefit to the Nation is at leaſt one 
hundred fold in length of life, and productive induſtry, wherever 
ſobriety pervades the maſs of the people, 


* The following propoſitions are ſuggeſted as likely to aid the 
Magiftrates 


1 


The foundation of all good Police reſts upon thoſe 
wiſe regulations which the Clergy and the Magiſtrates 
ſhall carry into execution for the preſervation of 
morals, and the prevention of crimes. 


It is earneſtly to be hoped, that thoſe who have the 
charge of pariſhes will lend their aid in a greater de- 
gree, by a more immediate attention to the condition 
of the poor, by regularly viſiting their abodes, and 
by proper religious inſtructions in their families: for 
certain it is, that if the prevailing and increaſing im- 
morality and profligacy among the lower orders of 


Magiſtrates conſiderably in their exertions, to reform the Public. 
Houſes in caſe they ſhall obtain the ſanction of the Legiſlature, 


1. That the number of Public-Houſes aſſigned to each licenſing 
diviſion ſhall be limited by law, and no new houſes ſhall be licenſed 
unleſs there ſhall be an increaſe of inhabitants, (by means of an ac- 
ceſſion of buildings or manufactories in the neighbourhood,) equal 
to 150 individuals, including thoſe employed in public works, 


2. That no perſon ſhall be licenſed until he can produce a reſ- 
ponitble houſekeeper, who is not a publican, who will enter into 
recognizance along with him, for his good behaviour, in the ſum of 
i pounds,* which ſhall be forfeited if he permits gaming, drunk- 
enneſs, or any other :rr-gularittes, which ſhall be ſpecified in the 
recognizance, the form and obligations of which might be n. 
ted, altered and amended to the great beneſit of the public. 


At preſent the legal recogni-ance is only for 10/.--It has continued fa 
for 233 years, ſince the reign of Edward VI. when the ſum then fixed 
on, according to the derreale of the value of money was much more 


than the :-0/. now propoſed, is at the preſent time. 


the 
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the people are not checked, very ſerious conſequen- 
ces are to be dreaded.“ 


It is alſo to be wiſhed, that the leading and reſ- 
pectable characters of the Jewiſh perſuaſion may 
adopt ſome means of employing in uſeful and pro- 
ductive labour the numerous young perſons of their 
jociety, who are at preſent rearing up in idleneſs, pro- 
fligacy, and crimes, 


If the ſuperſtitious obſervance of inſtitutions, with 
regard to meat not killed by Jews,, and to the Jewiſh 
fabbath, ſhall exclude young perſons of this perſua- 
ſion from being bound to uſeful employments and 
mixing with the maſs of the people, by becoming 
ſervants and apprentices ; ſurely it is incumbent on 
the heads of the ſociety to take care that they ſhall not 
become public nuiſances. 


It is to be lamented that this is too much the caſe 
at preſent, and that the ſyſtem which unhappily pre. 
vails in the education and habits of this numerous 
claſs of people 1s hoſtile to every thing tending to the 
intereſt of the ſtate, or the preſervation of morals. 


* The total ignorance of moral and religious duties among the 


lower ranks of people in the metropolis is manifeſted in a very ſtrik- 


ing degree, from the vaſt numbers who cohabit together without 
marriage, from which connections a numerous progeny ariſes, rear- 
ed up (where want of care and diſeaſe does not ſhorten their days) 
under the example of parents whoſe conduct exhibits nothing but 
the vileſt profligacy, 

The 
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The increaſe therefore of the lower order of the 
Jews, reared under the influence of ſuch evil ex- 
amples, and bred to no profeſſion that can render 
their labour uſeful to the country, conſtitutes one of 
the chief ſources of depravity which prevails in the 
metropolis, and alſo one great cauſe of the increaſe of 
petty crimes, 


For the purpoſe of clucidating, in ſome degree, 
the vaſt extent of the profligacy and wickedneſs, 
which prevails in the capital, and the effects it pro- 
duces in the perpetration of crimes of every ſpecies 
and denomination, the following eſtimate has been 
made up from information derived from a variety of 
different channels. It exhibits, in one view, the ſup- 
poſed aggregate of the various depredations commit- 
ted upon the public in the metropolis and its envi. 
rons, in the courle of a year. 


The intelligent reader will perceive at once, that in 
the nature of things it cannot be perfectly accurate; 
becauſe there are no preciſe data upon which an eſti- 
mate can be formed : but if it approaches in any de- 
gree near the truth, (which the Author firmly believes) 
it will fully anſwer the, purpoſe of clucidating a great 
and prominent feature in the Police of the metropolis 
from which many uſeful and important concluſions 
may be drawn, favourable to thoſe improyements 
which are felt to be neceſſary, by all ranks of the com- 
munity, but hitherto underſtood by very few, 
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An Eſtimate of the Annual Amount of the Depredation, 
committed on Public and Private Property in the 
Metropolis and its Vicinity, I one YEAR. Speci- 

Hing the Nature of ſuch Depredations under ſix dif- 
ferent Heads, . 


1. Small Thefts, committed in a little way by menial Servants, 
Chimney-Sweepers, Duſtmen, Porters, Apprentices, Fourneymen, 
Stable Boys, Itinerant Fews, and others, trom dwelling-houſer, 
flables, out-houſes, warehouſes, Pop, founderies, workſhops, new 
buildings, public-honſes, and in ſhort, every other place where 
property is depoſited, ſpecifically eſtimated and ſubdivided as 
follows : 

Tons L 

Articles of new and old iron and fteel «- Foo 109000 
Idem of new and old braſs - - «- - - 1500 150,000 
Idem of new and old copper - - - - - 1o00 120,000 
Idem of new and old lead - - <- - - - 2500 5o, ooo 
Idem of new and old pewter, ſolder, and tin goo 35,000 
Idem of pewter pots, ſtolen from 5204 publi- | 

0 „F. i NEE 500 5g, ooo 
Idem in ſmall articles of plate, china, glaſs- ware, 

ſadlery, harneſs, and other portable articles 

of houſe and table furniture, books, tea, ſu- 


gar, ſoap, caudles, and liquors, &c. &c. &c. | 100,000 
Idem, piece-goods from ſhops and warehouſes, by 
ſervants, porters, &, - - = - = - += 50,000 


Idem, wearing apparel, bed and table linen, xc. 40000 
Idem, filk, cotton, and worſted yarn, embezzled 

by Winders and others in Spitalfields, &c. 

formerly ¶ 20,000. a year, now ſuppoſed to be 10,000 


1 L£ 710,000 
* The publicans in their petition to the Houſe of | 


Commons (1796) eſtimate their loſs to be C 100,000! 2. Thefts 
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2. Theſis upon the River and Quays, committed in 
a little way on board of ſhips in the River 
Thames. when diſcharging their cargoes, and 
alſo upon the Wharfs, Quays, and Warehouſes 

. when the ſame are landing, weighing, and ſtore- 
ing, by glutmen, lumpers, jobbers, labourers, 
porters, lightermen, boys called mud-larks, and 
others employed, or lurking about for plunder. 

Articles in raw ſugar, rum, coffee, chocolate, pi- 4 
mento, ginger, cotton, dye-woods, and every Va 3 
other article of Weſt-India produce = = =« I 50,000 £ 

Idem, in Eaſt-India goods, and merehandize from 
Africa, the Mediterranean, America, the A 
Baltic, the Continent of Europe, coaſting : 
trade, &c. &c. cee... 250,000 

Idem, in ſhip ſtores and tackling, including cord- 
age, fails, tar, pitch, tallow, proviſions, &c. 

; | taken from above 10,000 different veſlels 100,000 


| 3. Thefts and Frauds committed in His Majeſty's 
dock-yards, and other public repoſitories, fitu- 


in all, one million ſterling at leaſt = © - zoo, ooo 
4. D:predations committed by means of burglaries, 

highway-robberics, and other more atrocious 

thefts, viz, | 


ated on the River Thames, including the plun- 3 
der, pillage, and frauds, by which publie pro- 4 

; perty (excluſive of metals) is embezzled in the I 
ſaid ſtores, and from ſhips of war, excluſive of 3 
the frauds, plunder and pillage, in the dock- 7 
yards, and from ſhips of war at Chatham, Portſ- 4 
mouth, Plymouth, &c. which is enormous at all 7 
times, but eſpecially in time of war, when 15 
public property is unavoidably moſt expoſed, 3 
equal at leaſt to Z700,000. a year more, mak- 5 


1. Burglaries 
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1. Burglaries by houſebreakers in plate, and 

other article - - - ſuppoſed 100,000 
2. Highway robberies ia money, watches, 

bank notes, &, - - - - - - idem "7 5,000 
3. Private ſtealing and picking of pockets, &c. idem 2 5,000 
4. Stealing cattle, ſheep, poultry, corn, pro- 

vender, potatoes, &c, e. idem 20,000 


£220,000 


5. Frauds upon the public annually by the coinage 
and fabrication of baſe Money, counterfeited of 
the ſimilitude of the current gold, filver and cop- 
per coin of the Realm - «- -< ſuppoſed / 200, ooo 


6. Frauds upon the public by counterfeiting public 
ſecurities, powers of attorney, bonds, bills and 
notes, by ſwindling, cheating and obtaining money 
and goods by falſe pretences, &c. &c, &c. ſuppoſed 170,000 


REGAPITULATION, 
1. Small Thefts — — L£ 710,000 
2. Theſts upon the Rivers and Quays — 500,000 
3. Thefts in the Dock- Yards, &c, on the Thames 300,000 
4. Burglaries, Highway-Robberies, &c. — 220,000 
5. Coining baſe Money _ — 200, 0 
6. Forging Bills, Swindling, &c, — 170, 


Total Eſtimate“ 2, ioo, ooo 


This 


* This eſtimate will, no doubt, aſtoniſh the Reader, at firſt view; and 
may even go very far to ſtagger his belief; but when the vaſt extent of trade 
and commerce is confidered, and that in the exports and imports of the ca- 
pital alone, there is an annual movement of above ſixty millions of pro- 
petty laded and unladed in the Thames, (as will be more fully ſhewn in the 
third Chapter) independent of the vaſt amount of ſtationary or fixed property 
of a portable nature, as well as moving effects in this great metropolis, 
which laſt cannot amount to leſs than perhaps the annual ſum of ſixty millions 

more 
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This eſtimate (imperſect and uncertain as it may be) 
has been formed under an impreſſion grounded on a 
long and laborious inveſtigation, aided by the peruſal 
of many documents, and by a variety of calculations, 
that upon the whole, it is ander the real loſs ſuſtained 
annually by the machinations of criminal people. 


It exhibits a melancholy picture of the general de- 
pravity which prevails, and which is heightened in a 
conſiderable degree by the re ſlection, that among the 
phalanx who compoſe the miſerable catalogue, are to 
be numbered perſons, who from their rank and fitua- 
tion in life would ſcarce be ſuſpected of either com- 
mitting or conniving at the commiſſion of frauds, ſo 
as to enrich themſelves at the expence of the nation. 


Avarice 1s ever an cager, though not always a clear- 
ſighted paſſion : and when gratified at the expence 
of violating the ſoundeſt principles of morality and 
Juſtice, a ſting muſt remain behind, which no af- 
fluence,—no pecuniary gratification can afterwards 
take away. 


In contemplating theſe ſtrong features, marking in 
ſo great a degree the depravity of the human charac- 


more, —it will ceaſe to be a matter of ſurprise, under ſuch an incorrect ſyſtem 
of police and ſuch deficient laws, that the depredations are eſtimated ſo high, 
It would have equally attracted attention with a view to improvements in the 
police, and of courſe anſwer the Author's purpoſe full as well to have re- 
duced the eſtimate to one half the proſent ſum: but being ſolicitous to ap- 
proach as near the truth as poſſible, he confidered himſelf bound to preſent it 
to the public in its preſent farm. 
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ter, it cannot eſcape the intelligent reader, how ſmall 
a proportion of the annual depredations upon public 
and private property is to be placed to the account of 
that claſs of people who alone attract notice from the 
force and violence they uſe, namely, common thieves 
and pick-pockets, and highway and footpad robbers.— 
But for this eſtimate, it could not have been believed 
that the depredations of theſe criminal people, to 
whoſe charge the whole preſſure felt by the public 
has been laid, forms ſo ſmall a proportion of the pro- 
perty annually plundered, ſtolen, embezzled, or ac- 
quired in a thouſand different ways, by means unlawfuls 
unjuſt, and immoral, in this great metropolis, 


CHAP, 
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CH Ae um. 


The cauſes aud progreſs of ſmall Thefts explained, and 
ſhewn to ariſe from the numerous Receivers of ſtolen 
Goods, under the denomination of Dealers in Rags, 
Old Iron, and other Metals.—The wvaft increaſe of 
theſe Dealers of late years.—Thetr evil tendency, and 
the abſolute neceſſity of Regulations to prevent the 
enormous Miſchiefs ariſing from the Encouragements 
they hold out to perſons of every age and deſcription, 10 
become Thieves, by the purchaſe of whatever ts offered 
for ſale, A remedy ſuggeſted. 


IK the preceding Chapter the ſmall thefts commit- 
ted by perſons not known to belong to the fraternity 
of Thieves, are eſtimated to amount to the enormous 
ſum of £710,000. a year! 


This diſcovery (except what rclates to embezzled 
ſilk, cotton, and worſted) was originally made through 
the medium of a conſiderable dealer in Rags and Old 
Iron, and other Metals, who communicated to the 
Author a vaſt deal of intereſting information, con- 
firmed afterwards through other channels, the ſub- 
ſtance of which is hereafter detailed: namely, 


1. That there exiſts in this metropolis, (and alſo in all the 
towns where his Majeſty's dock-yards are eſtabliſhed) a 
clals 
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claſs of Dealers, of late years become extremely nume. 
rous, who keep open ſhops for the purchaſe of Rags, Old 
Iron, and other Metals. 


That theſe Dealers are univerſally, or almoſt without a 
ſingle exception, the Receivers of ſtolen goods of every 
denomination, from a nail, a ſkewer, a key, or a glaſs bottle, 
up to the moſt valuable article of portable houſhold goods, 
merchandize, plate, or jewels, &c. &c. 


That they are divided into two claſſes :—IWhole/ale and 
Retail Dealers. That the retail Dealers are generally (with 
ſome exceptions) the purchaſers in the firſt inſtance, from 
the pilferers or their agents, and as ſoon as they collect a 
ſufficient quantity of iron, copper, braſs, lead, tin, pewter, 
or other metals, worthy the notice of a large Dealer, they 
diſpoſe of the fame for ready money, by which they are 
enabled again to continue the trade, 


That the increaſe of theſe old iron, rag, and ſtore ſhops 


has been aſtoniſhing within the laſt twenty years :—from 
about tree or four hundred, they have multiplied in this 


ſhort period to upwards of three thouſand, in the metropo- 
lis alone! 


That although theſe ſhops (which are now to be ſeen in 


every bye-ſtreet and lane of the capital) exhibit only a 
beggarly appearance of old iron to public view, it fre- 
quently happens that they have large premiſes behind, 
here many rich articles of merchandize, but more parti- 
cularly ſecond-hand metals, compoſed of various houſhold 
and ſhip's articles, moſt of which have been pilfered in a 
little way, are to be found, and which have been purchaſed 
by theſe dealers, often by falſe weights, and always under 
circumſtances where they make an immenſe profit. 

D 2 6. That 
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6. That the facilities which theſe old iron ſhops afford to 
menial ſervants in private families, to apprentices, journeymen, 
labourers in the founderies, warehouſes and workſhops, of ma- 
nufacturers, artiſans, and tradeſmen of every deſcription, by 
receiving and paying down money for every article that is 
brought them without aſking a Gngle queſtion, has been the 
means of debauching the morals of a vaſt body of the 
lower orders of the people, young and old, and of carry. 

| ing the ſyſtem of pilfering in a little way, to an extent 

j which almoſt exceeds credibility. 


7. That as the leaſt trifle is received, the vigilance of the 
j parties from whom the articles are ſtolen is generally 
| _ eluded, by the prevailing practice of taking only a ſmall 
quantity of any one article at a time. 


8. That the articles thus received are generally purchaſed at 
about one-third the real value, and ſeldom above a half; 

] ——glaſs bottles in particalar, are bought at one penny each, 
and no queſtions aſked :—they are afterwards ſold to deal- 

ers in this particular branch, who aſſort and waſh them, 
and again re-ſell to inferior wine-dealers at nearly the full | 
value ;—this has become, of late, an extenſive line of 


trade. 
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9. That other facilities are afforded by the dealers in old 
iron, in the collection of metals, rags, and other articles 
purloined and ſtolen in the country, and conveyed to town 
by means of /engle-horſe carts, which are kept by itinerant | 
Jews, and other doubtful characters, who travel to Portſ- 
mouth, Chatham, Woolwich, Deptford, aud places in the 
vieinity of London, for the purpoſe 'of purchaſing meta's 
from perſons who are in the habit of embezzling the 
King's flores, or from dealers on the ſpot, who are the fitſt 
receivers, from whom copper bolts, natis, [{nies, iron, braſs, 


lead. 
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lead, peter, and other ſhip articles of conſiderable value 
are procured, —Theſe ſingle-horſe carts have increaſed 
greatly of late years, and have become a very profitable 
line of buſineſs to the proprietors. 


10. That it is a known fact that ſome of theſe dealers in old 
metals, keep men employed in knocking the broad Arrow, 
or King's mark, out of the copper bolts, nails, and bar 
iron, whereon it is impreſſed, and alſo in cutting ſuch bar 
iron into portable lengths, after which it is ſold to the 
great dealers, who in this wey are in ſome inſtances ſup- 
poſed to ſell the ſame article to the public Boards two or 
three times over, 


11. That the trade thus carried on, is exceedingly produftive 
both to the retail and wholeſale dealers, many of whom are 
become extremely opulent, and carry on buſineſs to the 
extent of from ten to thirty, and in ſome few inſtances, 
fifty thouſand a year in old metals alone. 


12. That the quantity of new nails taken from the public 
repoſitories, and from private workſhops, and diſpoſed of 
at the old iron ſhops is ſaid to exceed credibility, 


13. And finally, that the retail dealers in old iron, with 
lome exceptions, are the principal purchaſers of the pew- 
ter pots ſtolen from the publicans, which they inſtantly 
melt down (if not previouſly done) to clude detetiion, 


Thus it is that the lower ranks of ſociety are aſ. 
failed on all hands, and in a manner allured to be dif. 
honeſt, by the ready means of diſpoſing of ſtolen pro- 
perty, and by the temptations which the amuſements 
and difſipations of a great capital, and the deluſion of 

| the 
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the Lottery hold out, creating a deſire to poſſeſs 
money often to gratify zmaginary, and too frequently, 
criminal wants. 


A 
— 


Theſe facilities, joined to the profligate education, 
and bad habits, which prevail among the vulgar, are 
the chief cauſes of the petty thefts which conſtitute 
the vaſt aggregate of £711,000. a year, already ſtated 
j in the firſt article of the eſtimate; and it is ſurely a 
conſiderat ion of great importance as a matter of ſtate 
policy, by what means ſuch an enormous evil is to be pre- 
| vented ? 


Its rapid growth within the laſt twenty years, and 
the effect it has upon the morals of a vaſt number of 
menial ſervants and others in this great metropolis, 6 
who muſt in the nature of things have a certain truſt 
[ committed to them, is a ſtrong reaſon why ſome ef— 
fectual remedy ſhould be adminiſtered as ſpeedily as 
poſſible, to prevent ſuch temptations from being held 
Out. | 


0.» -- 


It would ſcem, under all circumſtances, that the 
regulation of theſe iron ſhops by licence, and by 
other reſtrictions connected with the public ſecurity, 
has become an object of immediate neceſſity, for it 


is a dreadful thing to refle& that there ſhould exiſt £ 
and grow up in fo ſhort a period of time ſuch a horde 
of criminal dealers, who are permitted to range ad : 
libitum, exerciſing all the miſchievous part of the : 

| funftions | 
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functions of pawnbrokers, and enjoying equal benefits, 
without any of the reſtrictions which the public inte- 
reſt has made it neceſſary to extend to this laſt claſs 
of dealers, who alſo require further regulations, which 
will be hereafter diſcuſſed, * 


But beſides the dealers in od iron, it will be neceſ- 
fary to extend the regulation to dealers in ſecond-hand 
wearing apparel, whether /ationary or itinerant ; for 
through this medium alſo, a vaſt deal of bed and 
table linen, ſheets, wearing apparel, and other articles, 
pilfered in private families, are diſpoſed of, and money 
obtained, without aſking queſtions, with the ſame fa- 
cility as at the iron ſhops. 


To prevent metals from being melted by receivers 
of ſtolen goods, and other perſons keeping crucibles 
and ſmelting veſſels, by which means the moſt infa- 
mous frauds are committed, in cluding juſtice, by im- 
mediately melting plate, pewter pots, and every kind 
of metal that can be identified ; it may be allo neceſ- 
fary to regulate, by licence, all founders of metal, and 
alſo the horle and truck carts uſed for the purpoſe of 
conveying old metals from place to place; ſo as, 
upon the whole, to eſtabliſh a mild, but complete ſyſtem 
of prevention, by limiting the dealers in old metals 
and ſecond-hand wearing apparel, to the honeſt and 
fur part of their trade, and by reſtraining them with 
regard to that which is fraudulent and miſchievous. 
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At preſent theſe reſpective dealers may truly be 
ſaid to be complete peſts of ſociety.—They are not, 
like pawnbrokers, reſtrained as to the hours of re- 
ceiving or delivering goods.—Their dealings are 
often in the night time, by which means they enjoy 
every opportunity of encouraging fraud and diſho- 
neſty. | 
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It is impoſſible to contemplate the conſequences 
ariſing from the ſeduction of ſo many individuals, 
young and old, who muſt be implicated in the crimes 
which theſe abominable receptacles encourage, with- 
out wiſhing to ſee fo complicated and growing a miſ- 
chief engage the immediate attention of the Legiſlature, 
that a remedy may be applied as early as poſſible.“ 


This remedy, as it reſpects Receivers of ſtolen Goods, is ſpe- 
cifically explained at the cloſe of the Eighth Chapter, avh:ch re- 
lates entirely to that ſubject, and to which the Reader is particu» 
larly referred, 
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CHAP. III. 


The Subject purſued. —The vaſt extent and enormous 
value of floating property laden and unladen in the 
Port of London in the courſe of a year. —The means 
uſed in perpetrating Small Thefts, and making de- 
predations upon the River Thames,—The ſyſtematic 
Facilities which are afforded by Receivers of flolen 

Goods of various denominations, in connection with 
the plunderers on the River, —The additional Facili- 
ties ariſing from the preſent mode of diſcharging veſ- 
ſels into lighters A Remedy prop3/ed. 


T HE immenſe plunder and pillage of merchan- 
dize and naval ſtores upon the River Thames has long 
been felt as a grievance of great magnitude, preſſing 
exceedingly upon the Commerce of the Country, 
and deeply affecting the intereſt of the Weſt-India- 
Planters, as well as every deſcription of merchants 
and ſhip-owners, trading to or from the port of 
London. 


The ſubject of this Chapter will therefore be con- 
fined to a detail of the means by which theſe rob- 
beries are perpetrated, and to the remedies which 
appear to be beſt adapted to the cure of ſuch an 
enormous and growing evil; for certain it is that the 
increaſe has been regular and progreſſive, and that 
the eaſy manner in whi « property of this ſort 1s 

obtained 
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obtained and diſpoſed of, occaſions an acceſſion of 
plunderers every year. | 
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The prevailing practice of diſcharging and deliver- 
ing the cargoes of ſhips by a claſs of aquatic labour- 
ers, known by the name of lumpers and /cuffle hunters, 
is one principal cauſe of the evil ſo ſeverely felt, but 
it is not the only cauſe, 


A conſiderable proportion of theſe labourers * 
have formed connettions with various purchaſers or 
receivers of whatever is ſtolen or pilfered, as well as 
with other aſſociates, by which they acquire conſider- 
able facility and aſſiſtance in carrying on and in con- 
cealing a ſyſtem of the moſt ſhameful depredation, 
in which, from practice and experience, they be- 
come adepts ; and ſanctioned as they are by habit 
and cuſtom ; and by being too often ſcreened from 
detection and puniſhment, by thoſe whoſe immediate 
duty it is to watch over their nefarious praflices, they 
canſider it as a kind of right which attaches to their 
ſituation, to plunder wherever an opportunity offers. 


To thole whoſe habits of life do not lead them 
into mveſt;cations of this kind, the detail which is 


— 


now to be given, will appear either incredible or 


It is not here meant to criminate the whole of the lumpers, 
It is ſincerely to he hoped, that the ckief part of the Maſters 
of the gangs may be pure, and perhaps a proportion of thoſe they 
employ. 
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greatly exaggerated : but whoever conſiders for a 
moment the aſtoniſhing extent and magnitude of the 
trade of the metropolis, and the multitude of veſſels 
laded and diſcharged in the River Thames, in the 
courſe of a year, will find upon due inquiry that 
£ 500.000, [tated in the ſecond article of the eſti- 
mate as the amount of the annual plunder, includ- 
ing merchandize, ſhips' ſtores, tackling, and provi- 
ſions, is by no means over rated. 


In purſuing this inveſtigation by an attentive conſi- 
deration of the ſpecific detail of the ſhipping, naviga- 
tion and commerce of the River Thames; the mind 
is lot in wonder at the unparalleled increaſe of the 
weal'h and opulence of the capital : and while we 
have juſt cauſe to deplore thoſe enormities which are 
experienced, it is matter of conſiderable conſolation 
that the rapid increaſe of the floating and moving pro- 
perty upon the River, (which has trebled within the laſt 
forly years,) renders it much eaſier to account for the 
melancholy eſtimate inſerted in the firſt Chapter, than 
could have been {ſuppoſed at firſt view, and more eſpe- 
cially when it is conſidered, that upon a moving property, 
the value of which is little ſhort of ſeventy millions a year, 
greatly expoſed from the want of proper conveniences 
for ſhipping and diſcharging goods, the average extent 
of the plunder does not much exceed three quarters 
per cent. upon the general aggregate; as the following 
very wonderful eſtimate of the vaſt and rapid height 
to which the commerce of the metropolis has riſen, 
will ſhew, 


The 
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This Ab frags of the Imports Into, and the Exports from the Port of London, is made 
up from the public accounts for one year, ending the 5th day of January, 1795, but differing, 
with regard to the value, which, in theſe accounts, is eſtimated on a data ettabliſhed 
many years ago, when tie articles of commerce imported and exported were not rated 
at above half the ſum they now fetch, exclufvre of duty. 

t Is therefore to be undetſtood that the following eſtimate is made upon the data of the 
preſent value as nearly as it can be aſcertained, It exhibits a very wondertul picture of 
the immenſe opulence and extent of the commerce of the Metropolis, and accounts in a 
very ſatisfatory manner for the vaſt reſources of the Country, which have been manifeſted in 
ſo eminent a degree, in the courſe of the preſent and former wars. 


. * Value of Exports from the Port of 
| Names of the Value of Imports | Landon fs Foreign Parts. 
| Countries. to London, Brit, Manufactures. ] For. Merchandize. 
eee coo „ <- »o 2.209.501 3 4 |þ 168.087 18 3 914.352 8 1 
Fritifſh Weſt Indies 6.072.117 5 © CASO 13 11 $79-453 © 
Conqueres llands - =» 1,226,004 13 8 $007 0 11 110.817 18 0 
Brit. American Colonies 397-412 13 © 654.842 19 4 251.551 6 2 
Guernſey and Jerſey - 91.939 1 2 12.001 13 10 21.016 16 8 
Gibraltar - - ©. - © 12.947 16 8 83.473 14 11 69.315 2 8 
| Honduras Bay - < +« 14.byb 4 2 2.029 18 11 2.550 16 2 
| South Fiſhery * © + =» 199.6 6 21 6 8 
Aſia, including E. Indies] 8.916.950 2 10 9.398.680 1 4 135.190 16 © 
Africa Ss » — 2 2 66.013 8 4 90.5 3 12 9 18 74 16 6 
— Ss v = 641.860 19 2 32.005 12 © 129.779 7 2 
Streighh ts 8.359 14 © 
—_—_—  --'- 82. 71 Oo 6.203 of 11 16,205 7 : 
Italy « « - - - - - 1.215.012 15 © 8o.y80 18 9g 296728 o 8 
Spam 1.970.697 18 © N 4 4 $.169 3 7 
— „ 644.610 5 182.5 Fo 2 * 12 
W 479 10 8 27.998 6 10 880 18 2 
Canaries - - - = « þ 9.745 19 10 20.115 18 4 917 $ 2 
— --- - - 139 = 3.216 93 63. 25 10 6 
Auſtrian Flanders - [ 137.249 5 © 129.413 9 7 887.642 16 10 
Holland - 7.203.515 3 6 114.45 ; 7 1,900,087 3 : 
German 1.089.307 19 4 1.044.034 18 © 6.176.100 14 
„ „ 196.0657 3 2 54.380 14 © 272.719 17 4 
> - - =. 104,978 15 4 1.022 11 10 $7-067 2 4 
% 262.72 33.845 $ 6 111.457 14 4 
Runa 1.269.688 6 p 95.519 8 191.244 9 2 
Denmark & Norway 160.366 1 © 147.349 $5 11 545. 509 19 8 
Greenland g 26.753 11 2 | 
United States of Amer. 811.511 18 8 2.251.280 12 1 429.248 7 8 
Norida - - « . . - 16.239 16 © 38.067 © 3 —_ 9 © 
Foreign Weſt Indies $5.240 2 © % IS Of eated io the ae.of | 
Prize Goods - ©< < »- 1. 572.803 8 8 each country. 
L 129.706.476 19 4 | 11.396.530 13 80 14.208.913 14 6 


RECAPITULATION, 
The aggregate Value of Goods imported into London In one year © 29.706.476 17 4 
dem Value of Britiſh Merehandize exported © £11.296.529 13 8 
idem Value of Foreign Merchandize, difte - FL 14.208.915 14 6 


25.0053. 8 2 
idem Value of Goods imported in upwards £ 25-005.455 


ef 0002 Ceafting VeſTels, averaged at co each L 4.599.000 © © 
Idem Value of Goods exported coaſtways in 
adout 7009 veſſels, at C 1200 cach ¶ D” » - «© F 9.000.909 © „ 
— £ . soo. ooo o o 
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Total amount of Property ſhipt and unſhipt in the River Thames in 
tie courſe of 2 vear, eſtimated at — 3 „„ ' 


de nes the tackling, appare!, proviſions, and ſtores of above 13.599 ſhips and veſſels, (in- 
eh ing their repented voyages) which lade and unlade in the courſe of a vear, eſtimated 
in What may be called mowing property, liable to depredation ani plunder) at three millions 


Nerting more 1! 


£ 
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The cargoes of the Weſt-India ſhips are the prin- 
cipal objets of attention with the lumpers and their 
aſſociates, who are ſuppoſed upon an average wo 
plunder from each ſhip to the extent of ten hundred 
weight of ſugar a day, during the period of the dif- 
charge; and it is eſtimated by an intelligent writer, 
that upon Weſt- India produce imported (communibus 
aunis) the merchants, ſhip-owners, and Planters at 
preſent loſe { 150,000. and the Revenue £50,000. 
by pillage and plunder alone. The preſent average 
importation of ſugar only amount to no leſs than one 


hundred thouſand hogſheads a year! 


Theſe aquatic labourers are for the moſt part in 
connection with the journeymen Coopers and Water- 
men, who are alſo ſuppoſed to ſhare in the plunder. 
—They generally go on ſhore three times a day, and 
being in a body together, it is difficult, and ſometimes 
not very ſafe for a Trinity or Police Officer to attempt 
to ſearch or to ſecure even one of them.—By the 
contrivance of a thin ſack ſuſpended by ſtrings from 
the ſhoulders, and placed under the waiſtcoat, a ſur- 
priſing quantity of ſugar is carried away, which to the 
ſuperficial obſerver exhibits only the appearance of 
the natural protuberance of the belly.—Others who are 
not provided with ſuch ſacks, fill their hats, pockets, 
and even their breeches with large quantities of raw 
ſugars, a truth which has been often aſcertained by 
officers of juſtice who have apprehended them (/ 
laaded), under the authority of the Bum- boat 2 
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The fraudulent part of theſe Jumpers having from 
long practice eſtabliſhed a prompt and ſyſtematic plan 
of ſale, proceed immediately with their plunder to 
thoſe who they know will purchaſe without aſking 
queſtions. —Namely, little grocers, publicans, and 
dealers in old iron, and what is called hand fluff and 
old ſtores, the latter claſs being inhabitants of the 
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| ſtreets bordering on the river, where they are ex- 

j tremely numerous and increaſing every day, and being 
| on the ſame footing with iron ſhops, are likewiſe | 
proper objects for ſimilar regulations. * | 25 
0 Beſides the depredations which theſe aquatic plun- : 
iy derers make upon the property of their employers, in | 
| | the manner alrcady deſcribed, they practiſe another 
þ device, by connetting themſelves with men and boys, 5 
0 | known by the name of mud-larks, who prowl about, 


[ and watch under the diſcharging ſhips when the tide 
will permit, and to whom they throw /mall parcels of 

ſugar, coffee, and other articles of plunder, which are ; 
conveyed to the receivers by theſe mud-larks, who 
generally have a certain ſhare of the booty. 


Beſides theſe aſſociates in villainy, ſcullers and other 
boats are, in like manner, conſtantly hovering about 
and under the diſcharging ſhips, upon pretence of car- 
rying paſſengers and baggage, into which handkerchiefs 
of ſugar and coffee, bladders of rum, kegs of tamarinds 
and even bags of cotton, ſacks of wheat or flour, and 
in ſhort every portable article that can be ſafely plun- 


„ Vide Chapter VIII, for a detail of theſe propoſed Regulations, 
| der ed, 


1 


dered, are paſſed through the ſcuttles and port 
holes of the ſhips, and immediately concealed by 
the pretended watermen, who, if purſued by the 
Trinity or other Officers, generally fink the goods to 
avoid the penalties of the law; but for the moſt part 
theſe adepts find means to elude the vigilance of the 
Officers, and to convey the plunder under the regular 
ſyſtem they have eſtabliſhed, to their friends the re- 
ceivers, who being under no legal reſtraint, im- 
mediately cover and protect the depredators from 
hazard of puniſhment, 


But there are other modes by which the property of 
the merchants is ſaid to be embezzled and plundered, 
even to a greater extent than by the /umpers, the mud- 
larks, or the pretended watermen. 


The depredations alluded to are made by what may 
be denominated gentlemen plunderers, or perſons who 
keep /umber-yards, (mall hemp and fore ſhops, /pirit deal- 
ers, and ſmall grocers, who inſinuate themſelves into the 
good graces of perſons who are known to have ſome 
truſt on board of ſhips which are under diſcharge, and 
who keep boats and ſervants for the purpoſe of plun- 
ering on a more enlarged ſcale, by which many of 
them make fortunes in a few years :—Thele being 
more latent, are not ſo generally known, although 
from the extent of their dealings they are far more 
pernicious than the lumpers, ſcuffle-hunters, or mud- 
larks, 


The 
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The operations of this claſs generally commence 
during the night, or at thoſe intervals when the diſ- 
charge of a ſhip is ſuſpended for want of craft, by 
drawing off rum and other liquors with cranes made 
on purpoſe, and conveyed into bladders containing 
from two to fix gallons each. Theſe bladders are 
immediately put into the boats which are in attend- 


- ance, together with quantities of ſugar, coffee, and 


other portable articles, according to the nature of the 
cargo, which are conveyed to an appointed place, 
having perſons ſtationed on ſhore to give notice by a 
particular ſignal or watch-word when the cargo may 
be ſafely landed. | 


It would fill a volume to recount the various de- 
vices and tricks to which criminal people reſort for 
the purpoſe of obtaining this ſpecies of plunder, for 
beſides the different claſſes of delinquents which have 
been named, there are gangs of more audacious of- 
fenders, known by the name of River Pirates, who 
ply upon the Thames Curing the night, in boats pro- 
vided for the purpoſe, and plunder whatever they can 
obtain from lighters, or upon the quarters, or decks 
of ſhips, either loading or diſcharging, including the 
tackle or apparel of veſſels not ſufficiently guarded, 
or where the crews are either aſleep or not of ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength to reſiſt them. The following parti- 
culars have been obligingly communicated by a gen- 
tleman of undoubted veracity, and whoſe habits of 
life have aſtorded him many opportunities of know- 

ing 


ing 
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ing che nature and extent of the depredations on 
property afloat in the River Thames, and he ſpeaks 


of the following circumſtances as fafts which came 
within his own knowledge. 


% That an American veſſel lying at Eaſt-lane Tier, 
vas boarded in the night, while the Captain 
“ and crew were afleep, by a gang of theſe 
& nyer pirates, who actually weighed the ſhip's 
& anchor and hoiſted it into their boat, with a 
complete new cable, with which they got clear 
& off, —The Captain hearing a noiſe dreſſed. 
& himſelf and came upon deck juſt as theſe 
& raſcals were ready to ſet off, and they actually 
© rowed away in his preſence after telling him 
& they had got his anchor and cable, and bid- 

ding him good morning.” - 


** 


Another inſtance happened of the ſame kind with 
a veſſel from Jerſey, whoſe bower anchor was weigh- 
ed, and with the cable plundered and carried off in the 


ſame way. 


But although only theſe two inſtances of extraordi- 
nary audacity are mentioned, many others, equally 
aſtoniſhing, could alſo be adduced. When veſſels 
firſt arrive in the River they are generally very much 
lumbered, eſpecially thoſe ſrom the Welt Indies. It 
then becomes the harveſt of theſe river pirates, with 
whom it is no uncommon thing to cut away bags of 
cotton, cordage, ſpars, oars, &c. from the quarters of 

E veſſels, 
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veſſels, and ta get clear off, even in the day time as 
well as in the night. And as all the other claſſes of 
aquatic labourers who work up the River are more or 
leſs aſſociates in the ſame ſpecies of criminality, they 
connive at the delinquency of each other, and hence 
it is that with ſo many facilities and with ſuch a per- 
fect ſyſtem for the purpoſe of concealing fraud, ſo 
very few are detected. 


Many of the lightermen are alſo ſuppoſed to be 
deeply implicated in this complicated ſyſtem of pillage 
and plunder, and they too have their tricks and devices 
for the purpoſe of robbing the Shippers and Importers 
of their property. 


A Canada merchant who had been accuſtomed to 
ſhip quantities of oil annually to the London market, 
finding (as indeed almoſt every merchant experiences) a 
conſtant and uniform deficiency in the quantity land- 
ed greatly exceeding what could ariſe from common 
leakage, which his correſpondents were quite unable to 
explain, and having occaſion to viſit London, he was 
reſolved to ſee his cargo landed with his own eyes, 
ſo, as if poſſible, to develope a myſtery heretofore in- 
explicable, and by which he had loſt a conſiderable 
annual ſum for ſeveral years. Determined therefore 
to look ſharp after his property, he was in attendance 
at the wharf in anxious expeCtation of a lighter which 
had been loaded with his oil on the preceding day, 
and which, for reaſons which he could not compre- 

| hend, 


19 } 


hend, did not get up for many hours aſter the uſual 
time. 1 ; | 

On her arrival at the wharf the proprietor was con- 
founded to find the whole of the caſks ſtowed in the 
lighter with their bungs downwards. Being con- 
vinced that it was the effect of deſign, he began now 
to diſcover, one of the cauſes at leaſt, of the great 
loſſes he had ſuſtained, and therefore he attended the 
diſcharge of the lighter until the whole of the caſks 
were removed, when he perceived a great quantity of 
oil leaked out and in the hold of the veſſel, which the 
lightermen had the effrontery to inſiſt was their per- 
quiſite : The proprietor ordered caſks to be brought, 
and filled no leſs than g of them with the oil that had 
thus leaked out. He then ordered the ceiling of the 
lighter to be pulled up, and found between her tim- 
bers as much as filled 5 caſks more; thus recovering 
from a ſingle lighter load of his property, no leſs than 
14 caſks of oil, that but for his attendance, would have 
been appropriated to the uſe of the lightermen, who, 
after attempting to rob him of ſo valuable a property, 
complained very bitterly of his ill uſage in taking it 
from them. 


In many caſes where goods are put into lighters, 
it is no uncommon thing to cut them adrift, and when 
out of the view of the watchmen, immediately to 
commence their pillage. 
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An inſtance of this ſort has been mentioned to the 
author, from a ſource of undoubted authority, where a 
lighter, with tallow, was cut from a ſhip in the Pool, 
and was next morning diſcovered athwart the 
tier, in Cherry Garden, with fix caſks of tallow rolled 
off her, and removed, and two more broke open, and 
the chief part plundered. 


The lumpers however have the largeſt ſhare of the 
aggregate plunder on the River. Their ſyſtem has been 
long matured, and they are prepared at all points with 
iron crows, and hand vices to draw nails without noiſe, 
and apparel made with a view to this object; for, be- 
ſides the bag already deſcribed, they are generally fur- 
niſhed with two pair of trowſers, and with frocks made 
in a particular manner, with large pockets, for the 
greater convenience of concealing and conveying plun- 
der- And it has even been aſſerted, that with ſome 
exceptions, it is no uncommon practice to obtain from 
gangs of lumpers a premium merely for the li- 
berty of being permitted to labour gratuitouſly in the 
diſcharge of veſſels having particular cargoes on board. 
— Wages become no object at all wherever there is 2 
prolific harveſt for plunder. 


The watermen who aſſiſt theſe lumpers are alſo 
large ſharers in the plunder they aſſiſt in removing,— 
An apprentice, in this line, has been mentioned to the 
author, as keeping both a miſtreſs and a riding horſe 


from the profits of his delinquency, | 
There 


1 


There exiſts at preſent a club of working lumpers, 
where above ſixty of theſe aquatic plunderers meet re- 
gularly, and ſubſcribe a certain ſum for eſtabliſhing a ge- 
neral fund, out of which the penalty of 4os. adjudged 
under the Bumboat At, to be paid by every perſon 
convicted of conveying goods pilfered from veſſels, is re- 
gularly diſcharged ; and the delinquents, inſtead of going 
to jail, are by this means enabled to return to their 
former criminal purſuits—Some of the members of 
this club, although apparently common labourers, are 
ſaid to have their houſes furniſhed in a very ſuperior 
ſtile, and to be poſſeſſed of property in the funds to the 


extent of from £1500. to £2000. 


| Inferior Officers of the Cuſtoms, and particularly 
that claſs of ſupernumerary tideſmen who are employed, 
pro tempore, when there 1s a preſs of buſineſs, and who, 
ſrom that circumſtance, are called glutmen, are ſup- 
poſed to connive, as well as ſome of the ſtationary Of- 
ſicers, at improper practices of theſe various offenders, 
and alſo to ſhare in the plunder ;* nor is this much a 
matter of wonder, when it is conſidered that theſe glutmen 
are generally compoſed of perſons who are without em- 
ployment, and being alſo without character, recommend 


* One thouſand fix hundred men are employed in the Cuſtom- 
Houſe of London, the major part of whom are on River duty as 
watchmen—thirty of theſe inferior Officers are generally put on 
board each Eaſt-India ſhip, five or fix on board each Weſt-India. 
man, and the like proportion on board of other veſſels, according 
to their ſize, all of whom are generally fed and maintained at the 
expence of the Owners, | | 


themſclves. 
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themſelves principally from the circumſtance of being 
able to write, . 


Theſe various and complicated ſyſtems of pillage and 
plunder are proved to exiſt from the conſtant and un- 
accountable deficiencies which are manifeſt in almoſt 
every cargo that is diſcharged; but more particularly, 
Weſt-India cargoes, where the ſhip-owners have often 
ſums of money to pay on this account, 


The exiſtence of the evil is alſo manifeſt, in a great 
degree, from the ſeizures that are made, not only by 
the Officers of the Cuſtoms and Exciſe ; but alſo, by 
the Trinity and Police Officers, under the 4% of the 
2d of his preſent Majeſty, for preventing Thefts and 
Frauds by perſons navigating bumboats and other boats, 
on the River Thames, already mentioned. 


But the miſchief is not merely confined to aquatic 
plunderers ; ſiince it is well known, that every public 
wharf and quay, where goods of any deſcription are 
loaded or landed, is filled with hordes of criminal peo- 
ple, diſcharged by acquittals, or by goal-deliveries, or 
perſons who, having loſt all character for honeſty, can 
ind no maſter who will give them employment, 


Theſe depraved characters (who are alſo ſometimes 
known by the name of Ace hunters) prowl about the 
wharfs, quays, and warchouſes, under the pretence of 
a ſleing employment as poricrs and labourers; but whoſe 

chick 


WS 


chief objedt is to pillage and plunder whatever comes 
in their way, and for this purpoſe, they are conſtantly 
upon the watch, 


It rarely happens, that a Magiſtrate, in inveſtigating 
the hiſtory and employment of an idle or ſuſpicious 
character, or Lottery vagrant, does not find that they 
have either worked at the water- ſide, or if of a ſuperior 
caſt, that they have been employed as Cuſtom-Houſe 
Officers, —meaning thereby, that they were glulmen, as 
already explained, 


The evil is certainly of great magnitude ; and when 
it is ſhewn alſo to extend to the tackle and ap- 
parel of ſhips and veſſels lying in the Thames, as well 
as to their cargoes ; it becomes a matter of important 
conſideration by what means it 1s to be remedied, 


No doubt can be entertained but the reſtrictions by 
licence and other regulations, which are propoſed to be 
extended to old iron, rope, rag, and flore ſhops, who may 
be truly ſaid to be the manufacturers and nouriſhers of 
tueves, from the child of tender years to the adult, (and 
which are more fully explained in the eighth Chapter) 
would go a great way to cure the evil: but there 
lcems, in this caſe, to be a collateral ſyſtem neceſſary to 
aid ſuch regulations, which will perhaps depend more 
on meaſures which may be adopted by the merchants 
and ſhip-owners themſelves, than by any legiſlative re- 


gulation,—Such as appointing a confidential perſon to 
lock 


11 


lock up the hatches and bulk-heads of all veſſels under 
diſcharge, in the evening, and to open them again in 
the morning, ſo that no perſon can get acceſs to the 
cargo during the night, and alſo, that a confidential 
perſon ſhall conſtantly attend on board, with an officer 
of juſtice, who ſhall ſearch all lumpers, glutmen, and 
others, as often as they depart from the ſhip ; or appli- 
cation might be made to Parliament for the appoint- 
ment of proper inſpectors, finding good ſecurity, and 
who ſhould, with their aſſiſtants, for whom they ſhould 
be reſponſible, attend the delivery of each cargo, and 
ſecure the hatches every cvening.—The revenue being 
greatly injured by the plunder and pillage which at pre- 
ſent prevails, Government becomes intereſted, together 
with the merchants, in applying a remedy, 


But the chicf evil ariſes from ſo many veſſels with 
valuable cargoes being compelled to diſcharge in the 
Pool, and to fend the goods on ſhore in lighters, — 
And this evil is only to be corrected completely by 
proper docks and quays for landing goods, under ſuch 
circumſtances as would prevent the neceſſity of any 
intermediate tranſit ſrom the ſhips to the warehouſes, 


At preſent there are no leſs than ſix ſtages of dan. 
ger where goods are liable to be plundered. 


1. In the hold of the veſſel from the circumſtance 
of the diſcharge taking place in the River. 


2. In the tranſit from the ſhip to the wharſs in lighters. 
3. In 
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3 In landing from the lighters upon the wharfs. 


4. In lying expoſed upon the wharfs or quays, 
| vaiting for the Revenue Officers, | 


5. In the tranſit from the wharfs to the warehouſes. 


6. In the ſtowing away in the warehouſes. 


In all which ſtages there are ſeparate claſſes of cri- 
minal delinquents conſtantly upon the watch to avail 
themſelves of every opportunity whereby they can 
acquire booty. 


The grand remedy therefore would certainly be in 
the formation of docks, and in the building of quays 
or wharfs, and warehouſes, properly incloſed, where 
goods could be immediately conveyed from the ſhips 
into the repoſitories of the merchants. 


Since the Author publiſhed the firſt Edition of this 
Work he has, with great ſatisfaction, ſeen a riſing ſpirit 
of improvement with regard to the Port of London, 
pervade all ranks in the community.—If ſuch a ſpi- 
rit ſhall produce the completion of any of the great 
deligns that have been meditated, which ſhall, on ma- 
ture conſideration, be beſt adapted to the object in 
view, immenſe and incalculable advantages will reſult 


from the meaſure. 


Aſton ſhing 


— 
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Aſtoniſhing in point of magnitude and extent as 
the trade of the Port of London is at preſent, far, 
very far, beyond any other Port in the world: ſuch 
improvements as are now meditated would raiſe it 
infinitely higher, for then that convenience would be 
afforded to the general trade of Europe and America, 
which might, by means of a warehouſing ſyſtem giving 
facilities without expence, render London a general 
Enterpot for a large proportion of the commerce of 
the world. 


Every thing connected with the ſtate of Europe 
appears favourable for the acompliſhment of this ex- 
tent of commercial aggrandizement, which, however, 
can only be obtained through the medium of the pro- 
zefted improvements. 


The introduction and eſtabliſhment of ſecurity, fa- 
cility, and conomy in the tranſit of merchandize 
is one of the firſt objects of importance in a free 
commercial ſtate, and the deſign of the docks when 
accompliſhed, will be the means, and perhaps the only 
effectual means of obtaining theſe objects. 


When the enormous amount of the eſtimated plun- 
der is conſidered, which, by this and other arrangements, 
will be prevented, the expence ceaſes to be an object; 
but when to this is added the additional adyantages, 
which may reſult from a bonding ſyſtem and a free 
port, making London the grand Depot for the com- 

merce 
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merce of the world : no pecuniary ſacrifices can be 
too great to accompliſh an object where ſuch exten- 
five benefits are to ariſe, not only to the metropolis, 
but alſo to the whole nation. 


The expence would vaniſh and appear as nothing 
when oppoſed to the obvious and ſtriking advantages 
to be obtained by the ſtate · in the increaſe of revenue 
in the ſuppreſſion of ſmuggling as well as plunder, 
and in that ſyſtem of economy and ſaving in ſalaries 
which would reſult from the diſcharge of the legion 
of ſubordinate officers employed at preſent, often mil- 
chievouſtly, under pretence of watching ſhips, whoſe 
labour may be rendered more productive to the 
country, and certainly leſs injurious to their morals, 
by purſuing courſes of honeſt induſtry. 


Nothing, (as has already been obſerved,) can poſ- 
ſibly convey to the mind a more exalted idea of the 
proud height to which the commerce of the city of 
London has arrived, than the eſtimates of its imports 
and exports, inſerted in this Chapter. 


Thirteen thouſand five hundred veſſels arriving 
and ſailing from a ſingle port in the courſe of a year, 
and bringing and carrying away property to the ex- 
tent of between fixty'and ſeventy millions ſterling, 
and producing a groſs revenue of ſix millions a 
year, in the Cuſtoms, independent of the immenſe 
impolts of Exciſe, cannot fail to eſtabliſh in the mind 


a very - 
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a very high idea of the great opulence of the metro. 
polis, and of the unparalleled reſources which can 
move and keep afloat ſuch a vaſt commercial ſyſtem 
—which amounted only to one-third of its preſent 
extent in the year 1753, and is now equal to three- 
fifth parts of the whole trade of England, 


The acceſſion of wealth, thus rapidly flowing into 
the capital,through the medium of trade and commerce, 
muſt, in the nature of things, produce an increaſe of 
crimes. And the great object for conſideration is, 
6 while we encourage and uſe every proper means to 
& advance the former: how the latter is to be dacreaſed 
& or kept within due bounds. 


This can only be done by eſtabliſhing a correct 
ſyſtem of police, aided by that ſpecies of ſuperin- 
tendance which ſhall produce intelligence, and excite 
vigilance in a department now become of the higheſt 
importance to the metropolis, fince upon its due ad- 
adminiſtration ſuch infinite advantages are to be ac- 
quired not only in the protection of property, but in 
the preſervation of the morals of the people, 


The prevention, in a great meaſure, of pillage and 
plunder in the River Thames, is by no means im- 
pratlicable :—it only requires exertion and perſever- 


ance in purſuing the objeAs recommended in this 


Work; and when it is conſidered, that beſides the pro- 
tection of fo vaſt a property as muſt be annually ſaved 
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by a proper ſyſtem, ſeveral thouſands now engaged in 
theſe nefarious practices, will be compelled to become 
honeſt, and to truſt to the liberal wages ariſing from 
labour for their ſupport, in lieu of indulging themſelves 
in that profligacy and idleneſs, which is always the re- 
ſult of crimes ari ſing from the eaſe and facility by which 
money is obtained ;—it becomes a matter of the very 
firſt importance, not only to the commerce of the 
country ; but alſo the beſt intereſts of the ſtate, that 
ſome effectual meaſures ſhould be adopted as early as 
poſſible. 


CHAP. IV: 


ReficFions on the Cauſes of the prevailing Abuſes, 
Frauds, Plunder, and Pillage, in the Navy, Vic- 
lualling and Ordnance Departments, in Ships of 
Var and Tranſports, and in the Dock-Yards and 
other Public Repoſitories A Summary View of the 
exiſling Laws applicable to theſe Objects. Their 
Deſiciencies explained, with Obſervations on the 
Means of improving them.—The exiſting Abuſes ana- 
lied. Remedies propoſed and explained. 


| 7 "0 the preſſure of thoſe accumulated wrongs, 
which conſtitute the extenſive frauds, embezzlements, 
pillage, and plunder, known and acknowledged to ex- 


ilt in the dock. yards and other public repoſitories, it is 
not 


191 
not eaſy, at firſt view, to aſſign a reaſon for that appa- 


rent ſupineneſs on the part of men of known honor and 
integrity, who have heretofore preſided, and who now 
preſide at the public Boards, in not uſing the means 
neceſſary to remedy ſo great an evil. 


It may poſſibly be accounted for by the extreme 
difficulty which men, conſtantly occupied in a laborious 
buſineſs, find in purſuing enquiries, or forming ar- 
rangements out of their particular ſphere ; and more 
eſpecially, when ſuch arrangements require thoſe powers 
of buſineſs, as well as that ſpecies of legal and general 
information, which does not attach to men whoſe edu: 
cation and habits of life have run in a different channel, 


Under ſuch circumſtances, it is ſcarce to be wondered 
at, that greater efforts have not been uſed (for great ef- 
forts are unqueſtionably neceſſary) to corre& thoſe 
abuſes, which have long exiſted and which have been 
progreſſively increaſing, under circumſtances where the 
property of the public not only ſuffers a vaſt annual di- 
minution by frauds and embezzlements, but where ſuch 
practices ſap the foundation of all morals, and extend 
their baneful influence even to men in the upper and 


middle ranks of ſociety, who are too ſeldom reſtrained 


by any correct principle of rectitude in their tranſactions, 
where public property is the object. 


Theſe principles, it is to be ſeared, pervade a conſi- 
derable majority of thoſe who either ſurniſh in the firlt 
inſtance, 
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inſtance, or are afterwards changes with the cuſtody of 
_ ſtores. 


When the object in view is to acquire money, the 
power of example, ſanctioned by uſage and cuſtom, will 
reconcile the mind of man, by degrees, to enormities 
and frauds which at firſt could not have been endured. 
Acting under this influence, it too often happens 
that a diſtinction is made on the ſcore of moral reQi- 
tude in the minds of many individuals, between the 
property of the nation, and private property. While the 
moſt ſcrupulous attention to the rules of honor prevails 
in the latter caſe, principles, the moſt relaxed, are 
yielded to in the former. 


And thus it is, that in ſuch ſituations, the minds of 
many inferior agents become inſenſibly reconciled to 
every ſpecies of fraud, embezzlement, and peculation. 


Enormous gratuities are given, under the colour of 
fees, to thoſe who can aſſiſt in promoting the views of 


the fraudulent, or in guarding them againſt detetion,— 


What was at firſt conſidered as the wages of turpitude, 
at length aſſumes the form, and is viewed in the light 
of a fair perquiſite of office. 


In this manner abuſes multiply, and the ingenuity of 
man is ever fertile in finding ſome palliative. Cuſtom 
and example at length ſanction the greateſt enormities. 


Thus 
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Thus fortified by immemorial and pfogreſſive uſage, 
the ſuperior Officers find it an Herculean labour to 
cleanſe the Augean ſtable. 


A phalanx of intereſted individuals oppoſe them. — 
The taſk'is irkſome and ungracious.— The enquiry in- 
volves in it matter of deep concern, affecting the peace, 
comfort, and happineſs of old ſervants and their families, 
who have always beem ill paid, and who, but for ſuch 
perquiſites, could not have acquired property, or even 
ſupported themſelves with decency. 


It is an invidious taſk to interfere with regulations 
which may ultimately affect the intereſt or the character 
of individuals, who have heretofore perhaps been re- 
garded as objects of partiality or affection: and thoſe 
whoſe duty it is to ſuperintend theſe departments, know-' 
ing their own purity, are unwilling to believe that the 
ſame principle of rettitude does not regulate the con- 


duct of others in inferior ſituations, 


Unwilling alſo to diſturb the emolument of the ſub- 
orditiate ſervants of the Crown, who are otherwiſe not 
ſufficiently remunerated ; while matters, of apparently 
greater importance, conſtantly preſs upon their atten- 
tion, the conſideration of ſuch abuſes is generally poſt- 
poned ; and thoſe who complain of their exiſtence, ſel- 
dom meet with much encouragement, unleſs ſome ſpe- 
cific act of criminality is ſtated, and then it is referred, 
as a matter of courſe, to the proper law-officers, + 


Theſe 


16. } 


Theſe circumſtances, however, only prove the neceſ. 
ſity of ſome other and more effectual agency to remove 
an evil, which, (if the aſſertions of thoſe whoſe official 
ſituations give them acceſs to the very beſt information 
as to its extent and enormity, are correct,) 16 of the 
greateſt magnitude, and calls aloud for the immediate 
attention of the exccutive government. 


Theſe aſſertions lead to a concluſion, that the frauds 
upon the public, including the embezzlements, pillage, 
and plunder of the public ſtores at Portſmouth and 
Plymouth alone, amount nearly to one million fterling 
a year during war, and to half that ſum in time of peace. 


Incredible as this may ſeem at the firſt bluſh, it will 
not, upon refleftion, aided by a minute and accurate 
knowledge of circumſtances, appear to be an exag- 
gerated eſtimate, | 


But whether it ſhall be preciſely accurate or not, is of 
the leſs conſequence, fince it ſtands admitted as an in- 
controvertible fact, that the evil is enormous, and that 
the preſſure upon the public, ariſing from the exiſting 
abuſes, is increaſing every year, 


A remedy therefore ought to be adminiſtered ;—and 
it becomes the peculiar duty of Magiſtrates, who may 
have had acceſs collaterally to develope theſe abuſes, in 
the detection of offenders diſpoſing of public property, 
not only to bring them to juſtice, but alſo to ſuggeſt 


What ſhall occur as the beſt means of prevention. 
F gt 
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To underſtand how this is to be accompliſhed, it wil] 


be neceſſary to examine the nature and effect of the 
exiſting laws made for the protection of his 'Majeſty's 
naval and military ſtores, 


The Acts of the g1ſt of Elizabeth, and the 22d of Charles 
II. made it felony, without benefit of Clergy, to ſteal 
or embezzle any of his Majeſty's military or naval ſtoreg 
or proviſions, above the value of Twenty Shillings. 


By the 9 and 10 of William, the receivers of embezzled 
ſtores, or ſich as ſhould have the ſame in their | cuſtody, 
are Tubjett to a penalty of C200, 


From this period, till the 1ſt of Dana the Second, the 
attention of the Legiſlature does not ſeem to have been 
directed to this object, when by this ſtatute the principal 
Officers-or Commiſſioners of the Navy are authoriſed 
to iſſue warrants to ſearch for public property ſtolen of 
embezzled, and to puniſh the offenders by fine or im- 
pri ſonment. 


A ſucceeding act made the gth year of the ſame reign, em- 
powered the Judges to mitigate the fine of ¶ 200. impoſed 
on perſons having in their poſſeſſion public ſtores, and 
to puniſh the offenders corporally, by cauſing them to be 
publicly whipped, or kept at hard labour for ſix months 
in the Houſe of Correction, which certainly was a great 
improvement. | 


The 3 on uus ſubject were ſurther amended by the 9th 
of his preſent Majeſty, when the Treaſurer, Comptroller, 
Surveyor, Clerk of the Als, or any Commiſſioner might 
abt .as Juſtices in caulins; offenders' to! | be appre- 
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liended and proſecuted. —Theſe powers were given with 
a view to eſtabliſh a greater degree of energy in detec- 
tions: but experience has ſhewn that the purpoſe has 
not been anſwered. 


The laſt act which relates to the protection of the -public 
ſtores, was made the 12th year of his preſent Majeſty's 
reign, (cap. 24.) and related ſolely to burning ſhips, ware- 
houſes, and naval, military, or victualling ſtores, in any 
of the dominions of the crown, which is made telony 
without benefit of Clergy. 


A very ſuperficial view of the ſubject will demon- 
ſtrate the inſufficiency of thoſe enumerated laws to 
the object of prevention. And even if they were com- 
plete, the taſk impoſed on the public officers, whoare 
on every occaſion to att as Juſtices, has proved from 
experience to be a meaſure ill calculated to attain the 
objeft in view, namely, the detection of offenders; 
—otherwiſe the evil would not have encreaſed, 


If the ſyſtem of regulating the dealers in old metals, 
and ſecond-hand naval ſtores and hand- ſtuff, as detail- 
ed in the eighth chapter, ſhall be adopted and become 
a general law, or if it ſhall be extended to the places 
within ten miles of every Dock-yard, it would have a 
moſt powerful operation in preventing many of the 
abuſes which are now praQtiſed, provided alſo that the 
Act of the 2d. of his preſent Majeſty, entitled, an Act 
to prevent commilting of frauds and thefts, by perſons 


ravigating bum-boats, and other boats on the River 


Thames, be extended to Sheerneſs, Chatham, Portſ- 
F 2 mouth, 
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mouth, and Plymouth with ſuch alterations and 
amendments as ſha]l apply to local circumſtances. 


And if, in order to give vigor and energy to the 
execution of theſe propoſed laws, and the laws now 
in being, with ſuch amendments as ſhall hereafter be 
propoſed, a Police-Office, with two able, intelligent, 
and active Magiſtrates of tried virtue and integrity, 
ſhall be eſtabliſhed at each of the dock-yards, with 
proper officers under their direQion, the multitude of 
perſons who now ſupport themſelves by plunder 


would be compelled to become honeſt, while the ſav· 
ing to the nation would exceed all calculation. 


Having ſaid thus much, it may now be proper to 
enter into ſome detail of the moſt prominent abuſes, 
in order to elucidate the exiſting evils, as well as what 
is to follow in the ſhape of a remedy. 


Theſe abuſes are multifarious, and are perpetrated 
through the medium of a vaſt variety of agencies, 
which naturally divide themſelves into two diſtin 
branches. 


The firſt relates to frauds which are committed by 
the connivance and aſſiſtance of clerks, ſtore-keepers, 
and iirferior officers in the Dock-yards, and other re- 

ſitories, and in ſhips of war and tranſperts, in re- 
ceiving and delivering Naval, Vitjualling, and Ordnance 
flares in ſurveys ;—in returns of unſerviceable loves ;— 

in 
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in what is called folving off flores ;—in fradulent certifi- 
cates in the ſale of old flores ; and by innumerable de- 
vices which conſtitute a great aggregate in the courſe 
of a year; thereby enriching a number of individuals 
at the public expence, by a ſyſtem of plunder perpe- 
trated by means of fraudulent documents and vouchers 
of articles which have no exiſtence but upon paper. 


The ſecond relates to the actual pillage of new and 
old Cordage, Bolts of Canvas, Sails, Bunting, Twine of 
all forts, Fearnought and Kerſey, Leather, and Hides, 
"old and new Copper, Locks, Hinges and Bolts, Copper 
Bolts and Nails in immenſe quantities, Bar-Iron, old 
Iron, Lead and Solder, Ship's-Plank, Oars, Timber of 
ſmall ſizes, Blocks, Quarterſtuſ Candles, Tallow, Oil, 
Paint, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Varniſh, Ręſin, Beer and 
IWater Caſks, Iron Hoops, Biſcuit Bags, Beer, Bread, 
Rum, Oil, Vinegar, Butter, Cheeſe, Beef, Pork, Sc.— 
all which articles ſuffer a vaſt annual diminution by 
means of that regular ſyſtem of plunder which has be- 
come habitual to a number of the inferior ſervants of 
the Crown, who have in their reſpective ſituations, 
acceſs to ſuch ſtores, “ in which they are encouraged 
from the difficulty of detection, in as much as no 
annual inventory is ever taken of the public property. 


It is by no means to be inferred from what is here ſtated, that 
there are not both among the furniſhers and contractors for public 
ſores, as well as the officers and clerks employed in the departments 
here alluded to, many individuals of great honor and integrity,— 
It is to be hoped, the fraudulent are the ſmalleſt, in point of number, 
or that they will ſoon ccaſe to be ſo, 


Vaſt 
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Vaſt quantities are conſtantly provided, and the ſtore- 


houſes are generally full; from which circumſtance it 
happens as matter of courſe, that the articles which 
were recently depoſited are ifſued firſt, and hence it is, 
that many valuable ſtores are ſaid to have remained 
untouched and unſeen for forty or fifty years, until a 
number of articles periſh or become unſerviceable 
from length of time.—An annual inventory, render- 
ed practicable by more extenſive ſtore-houſes, would 
remove this obvious inconvenience, | 


All ſtores being delivered under the authority of 
warrants ſigned by the commiſſioners and proper 
officers, the clerks, or in their abſence, the foremen 
of the warehouſes where the articles ſtated in the war- 
rants are depoſited, deliver the ſtores, and if opportu- 
nities offer, large additional quantities, by the con- 
nivance of theſe inferior officers, are frequently ſaid 
to be ſent out of the repoſitories, and ſometimes ſtores 
are delivered three or four times over, under colour 
of the ſame warrant, without diſcovery. 


A fimilar ſyſtem prevails with regard to ſtores 
ſent to the public repoſitories from diſmantled ſhips of 
war and tranſports. 


Many veſſels in the coaſting trade, and even ſhips 
of foreign nations, are ſaid to touch at Portſmouth 
and Plymouth, merely for the purpoſe of purchaſing 
cheap Hores and it is well known, that many dealers 

in 
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in naval ſtores in the neighbourhood of the Dock- 
yards are chiefly ſupplied in this way. 


The ſyſtem which prevails at preſent with regard to 
the ſale of old ſtores, not only proves a kind of ſafe- 
guard to thele fraudulent dealers, but it is alſo ſub- 
jett to great abuſes, in the delivery of larger quanti- 
ties not included in the public ſales, by which the 
parties, perpetrating this ſpecies of plunder, are ſaid to 
pocket conſiderable ſums of money. 


The artificers in the dock-yards, availing themſelves 


of their perquiſite of Chips, not only commit great 
frauds through this medium, by often cutting up uſe- 


ful timber, and waſting time in doing fo ; but alſo in 


frequently concealing within their bundles of chips, 
copper bolts, and other valuable articles, which are 
removed by their wives and children“, and afterwards 
ſold to itinerant Jews, or to the dealers in old iron 
and ſtores, who are always to be found in abundance 


wherever the dock- yards are ſituated, 
38 © The 
* It would ſeem that the abolition of the perquiſite of Chips 
would be a great improvement, and prove the means of correcting 
many groſs abuſes which at preſent prevail in the different dock- 
yards, where it is eſtimated, that 3000 ſhip-wrights are employed 
at the wages of 28. 1d. with the privilege of one bundle of chips 
each day, which though not worth more than 6d, to each ſhip- 
wright, actually coſts Government 18. 6d. becauſe good and va- 
luable timber is often cut down to make theſe chips. The follow- 
ing eſtimate will elucidate what has been ſtated, and ſhew the 
benefits which Government would probably derive from the abo- 
lition of this perquiſite, even if the wages ſhoyld be raiſed, which 
are perhaps too low at preſent, - 
| 3990 men 


| 
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The naval, victualling, and ordnance ſtores pillaged 
in the dock-yards and other public repoſitories, and. 
alſo from ſhips of war in the River Thames, are eſti- 
mated in the firſt Chapter at £ $00.000 a year. 


The vicinity of the metropolis, joined to the various 
facilities which fraudulent people enjoy through the 
medium of old iron and ſtore ſhops on the ſpot ;—of 
caris employed in this trade alone, conſtantly going 
and coming from and to the capital ;—the advantage 
of an eaſy and ſafe conveyance of ponderous and 
heavy articles, by means of lighters and other craft 
paſſing up and down the River, and the extenſive 
chain of criminal connection, which a courſe of many 
years has formed, joined to the eaſe with which frauds 
are committed, have combined to render this nefarious 
traffic a very ſerious evil. 


Among the multitude of criminal people who are 


3000 men, working zoo days in a year, will be 
entitled to 900.000 bundles of chips at 18. 6d. £ 67-509 
Time loſt to Government in making up theſe 
chips, equal to 6d, per day — — 22. 00 
Articles purloined and ſtolen, by being concealed 
within theſe bundles, and by women and chil- 
dren, who reſort to the yards on pretence of 
carrying them away, ſuppoſed — go. ooo 


— 


L 140.000 
DeduR 6d. a day additional wages, in lieu of the 


perquiſite of chips, which the ſhipwrights 
would conſider as an ample remuneration — 22. 00 


——sßv—; —f— 


— gain by this arrangement £119.500 
concerned 
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concerned in it, ſome are ſaid to keep men conſtantly 
employed in untwiſting the cordage, for the purpoſe 
of removing the King's mark, or coloured ſtran, which 
is introduced into it as a check againſt fraud, while 
others (as has been already mentioned)/ are, in like 
manner, employed in knocking the Broad Arrow out. 
of copper bolts, nails, bar iron, and other articles, on 
which it is impreſſed, ſo as to clude deteQtion. 


It would ſcarce be credited, to what an enormous 
extent the ſale of cheap cordage, ſail- cloth, and other 
naval articles is carried, in ſupplying coaſting veſſels 
and ſmaller craft upon the River Thames, which has 
been plundered in a variety of ways“. 


In addition to the remedies which have been pro- 
poſed by the extenſion of the bum-boat act, with ap- 
plicable amendments, to the different dock-yards fitu- 
ated beyond the limits of the River Thames, and by 
eſtabliſhing Police Offices at Woolwich, Chatham, 
Portſmouth, and Plymouth, with proper boats and 
officers of juſtice, to watch the conduct and proceed- 
ings of fraudulent people, and to put the laws effec- 
tually into execution, it may be neceſſary to ſtrengthen 


* It has been mentioned in the preceding Chapter, that gooo 
coaſting veſſels, and alſo 4500 traders to foreign parts, enter and 
clear in the Cuſtom-houſe of London, in the courſe of a year, in- 
dependent of ſmall craft in the River, This offgrs an inexhauſtible 
reſource for the purchaſe of cheap cordage, ſail- cloth, and every 
other material, 

the 


Act of Parliament, the following regulations, including 
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the exiſting ſtatutes, by introducing into the propoſed. 


thoſe already ſuggeſted :; viz, 


1, That all. public ſtores found inthe, poſſeſſion of perſons 
employed under the Crown, in ſhips, dock-yards, or in 
public repoſitories, be concluſive evidence of embezzles 


ment, — Ie puniſhment, Tranſportation. 


2. The poſſeſſion of ſtores having the King's mark, in the 
cuſtody or premiſes of any other perſon, to be evidence 
of receiving ſuch ſtores, knowing them to be ſtolen. 


The puniſhment, Tranſportation, 


05 The defacing any of the King's marks, or removing, the 


ſame, or forging or counterfeiting the marks in canvas. 
Tranſportation., 


4. A power to Magiſtrates, to grant warrants to peace, offi- 

cers to fearch for King's ſtores, on oath being made of 

their being depoſited in any ſpecific houſe or. place, to be 
ſtated in the information. 


3. Rewards to be granted for apprehending all offenders un- 
der the exiſting laws, for ſtealing or receiving the King's 
ſtores, to be paid according to the diſcretion of the Judge 
who tries the offence, and in no caſe to exceed {40.—nor 
to be under Z 10. 


6. Regulations to be made relative to the ſale of old ſtores, 
ſo as to prevent the purchaſe of ſuch ſtores from being 
made a cover in tlie hands of receivers of ſtolen goods, 
for protecting ſtores fraudulently obtained. 


7. Police 


911 


7. Police Magiſtrates. to be eſtabliſned witch proper. officers: 
at Woolwich, Chatham, Portſmouth, and Plymouth. 


8. The Act of the ad of his preſent Majeſty, known by the 
name of the Bum-Boat Act, to be extended to Sheerneſe, 
Chatham, Portſmouth and- Plymouth. | 


9. Regulations to be made, rendering it felony to alter, eraſe, 
or fabricate any documents, vouchers, books, accounts, or 
any writing, with an 1ntent to defraud. his Majeſty, or to 
procure a quietus to any perſon having accounts to adjuſt 
with the Navy, Victualling, Tranſport, Ordnance, or Sick 
and Hurt Offices, 


To render the ſyſtem: complete, and to guard the 
public againſt the frauds which take place in the re- 
ceipt and delivery of ſtores, and in ſurveys, a ſyſtem 
of checks might be uſefully introduced into the dif- 
ferent dock yards, upon the plan of what prevails in 
the Exciſe, with ſuch variations as ſhould be applicable 
to local circumitances ; but as the Lords Commiſſion- 
ers of the Admiralty have full authority over their 
own ſervants, ſuch regulauons will require no new law, 


But whatever may be judged expedient as the beſt 
means of preventing thoſe evils which are known to 
exiſt, it would ſeem indiſpenſibly neceſſary to place all 
the officers, artiſans, and ſervants in the naval depart- 
ments, above the reach of thoſe temptations which con- 
ſtantly aſſail them, by ſuch a liberal increaſe of ſalary 
or wages as would enable them to live comfortably 


according to their reſpective ſtations in life, and ſhield 
them 
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them againft the neceſſity of yielding to any propoſi- 
tion for the purpoſe of obtaining money at the expence 
of their honor or integrity. 


The abolition of all perquiſites, fees, or gratuities 
in the naval-departments, would, of courſe, follow the 
liberal increaſe of ſalaries, and would operate power- 
fully in promoting that chaſtity of conduct which 
ought to be the leading feature in the charaRter of 
every perſon in whom any truſt, either public or pri* 
vate, is repoſed. 


Nothing can be upon a footing more hoſtile to this 
chaſtity of conduct, than the prevailing practice of 
diſpoſing of clerkſhips in the dock-yards for a premium, 


It is ſaid to be no uncommon thing to pay £300 
for a ſituation, where the ſalary does not exceed 
{30 or £40 a year. It may fairly be aſked in what 
manner a perſon ſo ſituated is to reimburſe himſelf? 
The concluſion is obvious, and the reſult has been 
already explained, and may perhaps be ſtill further 
etucidated by ſtating the following fact. 


An officer of juſtice, having diſcovered ſome in- 
ſtances of pillage and peculation going forward in the 
frauduicnt removal of copper and other articles from 
a diſmantled ſhip of war, complained to the ſtore- 
keeper in the dock-yard, whoſe province it was to 
have received thoſe articles into his charge, which 
were conveyedelſewhere, —le replied thus 

* D—2 
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« D—n it, mind your own bufineſs—Such 
„things have always been done, and will 
« continue in ſpite of you or me: It will 
at any rate, laſt our time,” 


The obje& and views, however, of the Author of 
theſe pages, are ſomewhat different from this truſty 
ſervant of the Crown ; for the Suggeſtions, now offer- 
ed, lead to meaſures, which, he hopes, will in time be 
che means of introducing ſuch regulations into the 
ſyſtem of the Navy, Victualling, and Ordnance De- 
partments, as will, by rendering the reſources of the 
Country produttive in a much greater degree, eſtabliſh 
that kind of permanency which will not only /aft our 
own lime, but extend to many generations; while the 
ſame regulations, by preſerving the moxals of the 
people, will increaſe the happineſs and the ſecurity of 
all ranks in the Community. 


CHAP, 


25 
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CHAP, V. 


General Reflections, ariſing from the perpetration of the 
bigher and more atrocious crinies of Burglary, High- 
way-Robbery, &c.—Theſe crimes more peculiar to 
England than to Holland or Flanders, &c.—The 
Reaſons explained. A general View of the differen; 
Claſſes engaged in Robberies and Burglaries, and of 
thoſe diſcharged from Priſons and the Fulks :—Their 
miſerable ſituation as outcaſts of Society, without the 
means of Support.-—-The neceſſity of fome Antidote 
previous to the return of Peace —The means uſed at 
preſent by Thieves in accompliſhing their nefarious 
Purpoſes.-—Obſervations on Thefts perpetrated by 
Perſons ftealing Cattle, Sheep, Corn, Sc. Receiv- 
ers of Stolen Goods fheton to be the Nourifhers of every 
deſcripiion of Thieves, — Remedies ſuggeſted, as the 
means of Detection and Prevention. 


— 


I. is impoſſible to refle& upon the outrages and acts 
of violence which are daily committed, more particu- 
larly in and near the metropolis, by lawleſs and highly- 
depraved characters, in diſturbing the peaceful man- 
fion, the Caſtle of every Engliſhman, and alſo in abridg- 
ing the liberty of travelling upon the public highways, 
in conſequence of the interruption of theſe ravagers of 


properiy, 


0 
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property, and ditrvyers of lives, without aſting b 

are theſe' emormities ſuffered in a' Country where -the Cri. 

minal Laws are fappoſed' to have arrived ut 42 . 
degree of een —_ th Fa ther ? | 


It is an important enquiry, intereſting in the "higheſt 
degree, to every member of the body politic, 


If, in purſuing ſuch an enquiry, the ſituation of Hol- 
land, Flanders, and ſeveral of the Northern States on 
the Continent ſhall be examined, it will be found that 
this terrific evil ſcarce has an exiſtence : and, that the 
precaution of bolting doors and windows during-the 
night, is even ſeldom uſed, although, in theſe Countries, 
from the opulence of many of the inhabitants, there are 
great temptations to plunder property, 


This ſecurity does not proceed from erer puniſh» 
ments, for in very few Countries are they more ſangut- 
nary than in England.—It is to be attributed to a more 
corre& and energetic ſyſtem of Police, joined to an 
early and general attention to the education and morals 
of the lower orders of the people ; aided by a ſyſtem of 
induſtry and ſobriety, which becomes univerſally habt- 
tual in early life, and grows up with years. 


Idleneſs is a never-failing inroad to criminality.— 
It originates generally in the inattention and the bad 
example of profligate parents —When ſuch habits 
unfortunately take hold of the human mind, unne- 

ceflary 
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ceſſary wants and improper gratifications, not known 
or thought of by perſons in a courſe of induſtry, are 
conſtantly generated, and hence it is, that crimes are 
reſorted to, and every kind of violence, hoſtile to the 
laws, and to che peace and good order or ſociety, is 


perpetrated. 


The criminal and unfortunate individuals, who 
compoſe the diſmal catalogue of highwaymen, foot- 
pad robbers, burglars, pick-pockets, and common 
thieves, who infeſt this great metropolis, may be di- 
vided into the three following claſſes: 


1. Young men of ſome education, who having acquired idle 
| habits by abandoning buſineſs, or by being bred to no pro- 
feſſion, and having been ſeduced by this idleneſs to indulge. 
in gambling and ſcenes of debauchery and diſſipation, till 
at length exhauſted, with regard to the means of proſe. 
cuting ſuch courſes, they have recourſe to the highway to 
ſupply immediate wants. 


2. Tradeſmen and others, who having ruined their fortunes 
and buſineſs by gaming and diſſipation, ſometimes as a deſ- 
perate remedy, go upon the road, 


But theſe two claſſes are extremely few in number, and 
bear no proportion to the lower and more depraved part of 
the fraternity of thieves, who purſue the trade ſyſtemati- 
eally,—Who conduct their depredations under ſuch cir- 

cumſtances of caution, as to render detection extremely 
difficult, and whoſe knowledge of all the weak parts of | 
the Criminal Law is generally ſo complete, as to enable 
them to elude juſtice, and obtain acquittals, evinced in 3 
number of inſtances were old and hackneyed thieves are 


put upon their trial.—Namely—— 
8 g- 1ſt. 
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3. iſt. Servants, hoſtlers, ſtable and poſt- boys out of place, 
vho have acquired idle habits, and ſtudied the profeſſion 
of chieving.— d. Perſons, who being impriſoned for 


debts, aſlaults, or petty offences, have learned habits of 
idleneſs and profligacy in gaols.—gd. Idle and diſorderly 
perſons, (mechanics and labourers) who having on this 
account loſt the confidence of their mailers or employers, 
reſort to thieving, as a means of ſupport, from all whom 
the notorious and hackneyed thieves generally ſele& the 
moſt truſty and daring to aft as their aſſociates.—gth. Per- 
ſons who have been tried and acquitted of criminal offences 
charged againſt them, of which claſs there have been a vaſt 
number let looſe upon ſociety within the laſt ten years.. 
5th. Convicts diſcharged from Priſons and the Hulks, 
after ſuffering the ſentence of the law : often inſtructed by 
one another in all the arts and devices which attach to the 
moſt extreme degree of human depravity, and the perfect 
knowledge of the means of perpetrating crimes, and of 
cluding juſtice. we 


* Diſcharged from Newgate in 1786 675 1791 - 554. 
04 


1787 - 611 1792 - 

1788 - 542 1793 - 702 

1789 - 614 1794 - 6445 
1790 - 532 1795 - 5789 


2894 3312 
2894 
Total Priſoners 6206 


Bides diſcharges fer the Army and Navy. 
+ Since the firſt inſtitution of the Hulks in 1776, there have 


been diſcharged upon ſociety from Woolwich, Portſmouth, and 
Langſton Harbour, wv thouſand five hundred and thirty Conwvitts, 


Viz. 1. By Expiration of Puniſhment - 1610 
2. By Pardons - - = - - - #990 
3. By Eſcapes «- - - <- - 130 


Total 2530 Conyicts. 
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For the purpoſe of forming ſome judgment of the 
number of perſons in this great metropolis, who com- 
poſe at leaſt a part of the criminal phalanx engaged in 


depredations and acts of violence, it is only neceſſary 


to have recourſe to the following ſummary, but melan- 


- Choly detail of the priſoners who have been diſcharged 


within the laſt four years from the eight different 
Gaols in the metropolis, and within the bills of mor- 


tality ; where theſe enemies to the peace, ſafety, and 
good order of lociety, are too often educated in vices 
and habits which ſend them forth as depredators on 


the public. 


1. Perſons diſcharged by proclamation and gaol-de- 
liveries, having been committed in conſequence 
of being charged with various different offences, 
for which the bills were not found by the Grand 
Jury, or where the proſecutors did not appear to 
maintain and ſupport the charges - 5592 


2. Perſons diſcharged by acquittals, in the different 
Courts (frequently from having availed them- 
ſelves of the defects of the law, from frauds in 
keeping back evidence, and other devices) — 92969 


3. Convitts diſcharged from the different gaols, who 
have ſuffered the puniſhment of impriſonment, 
&c. in conſequence of being convitted of dif- 
ferent offences - - - 2484 


4+ Convicts diſcharged and eſcaped from the Hulks 
at Woolwich, Portſmouth, and Langſton - - 896 


— — 


Total 11,934 
Humanity 
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Humanity ſhudders at the contemplation of this in. 
tereſting part of the diſcuſſion, when it is conſidered, 
who theſe miſerable fellow-mortals are! and what is 
to be expected from the extreme depravity which at- 
taches to the chief part of them 


And here a prominent feature of the imperfett ſtate 
of the Police of the metropolis and the country is too 
evident to eſcape notice. | 


Without friends, without character, and without the 
means of ſubſiſtence, what are theſe unhappy mortals to 
do when they are thus let looſe upon ſociety ? They 
are no ſooner known or ſuſpetted, than they are a- 
voided, No perſon will employ them, if even they 
were diſpoſed to return to the paths of honeſty, unleſs 
they make uſe of fraud and deception, by concealing 
that they have been the inhabitants of a priſon, or of 
the hulks. 


At large upon the world, without food or raiment, 
and with the conſtant calls of nature upon them for 
both, without a home or any aſylum to ſhelter them 
ſrom the inclemency of the weather, what 7s to. become 
of them 2 


The Police of the Countay has provided no place 
ol induſtryx in which thoſe who were diſpoſed to re- 


* That man will deſerve a ſtatue to his memory who ſhall deviſe 
and carry into effect a plan for the Employment of Di/charged Con- 
vid who may be deſirous of labouring for their ſubſiſtence in an 
honeſt way. It is only neceſſary for ſome men of weight and in- 
fluence to make the attempt, in order to enſure the aſſiſtance of the 
opulent and humane in ſo good and neceſſary a work. 
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form might ſind ſubſiſtence in return for labour, 
which, in their preſent ſituation, becomes uſeleſs to 
them, becauſe no perſon will purchaſe it by employing 
them; and hence it is to be feared that many convitts 
from dire neceſſity, return to their old courſes. And 
thus it is, that through the medium of theſe miſcrable 
outcaſts of ſociety, crimes are increaſed and become a 
regular trade, becauſe many of them can make no 
other clettion, | 


It is indeed true, that during the war, many con- 
victs, and idle and diforderly perſons go into the army 
and navy : but ſtill a vaſt number remain behind, who 
cannot be accepted on account of ruptures, fits, or 
ſome other diſability or infirmity, which, although they 
incapacitate them from ſerving his Majeſty, do not pre- 
vent them from committing crimes, | 


Were it not for the circumſtance of the war, no 
doubt can be cntertained from the evident increaſe of 
theſe miſchievous members of the community, that 
they would have become extremely troubleſome, How 
neceſſary, therefore, is it to be provided with antidotes 
previous to the return of peace ; when, to the multitude 
of thieves now at large, there will be added numbers of 
the fame claſs who may be diſcharged from the navy and 
army? Af ſome plan of employment is not ſpeedily de- 
viſcd, to which all perſons of this defcription may Ie 
fort, who cannot otherwiſe ſubſiſt themſelves in an 
honel way; and if the Police of the metropolis is not 

greatly 
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greatly improved and better adapted to the preſent ſlate 
of ſociety, by the introduttion of more energy, and a 
greater degree of ſyſtem and method in its adminiſtra- 
tion ; it is much to be feared, that no exiſting power 


will be able to keep them within bounds, 


It is in vain to ſay the laws are ſufficient They 
are indeed voluminous enough.—One half would do, 
properly conſolidated and adapted to the prevention of 
exiſting evils, with ſuch regulations as would enſure 
their due execution i every part of the Capital. No 


thing ſhort of ſuch an improved ſyſtem will prevent a. 


molt alarming increaſe of this very dangerous claſs of 
depredators upon the public. 


The means they at preſent uſe in accompliſhing their 
nelarious purpoſes are complicated and various, and of 
late years have become as much diverſified as it is poſ- 
ſible for the ingenuity of men to deviſe, who fre- 
quently join good natural abilities to all the artifices of 
the finiſhed villain, | 


It is no uncommon thing for the more daring and 
{lrong-minded to form themſelves into gangs or ſocie- 
ties, to the excluſion of thoſe of their fraternity whoſe 
hearts are either likely to fail them, or who are ſup- 
poled not to be ſufficiently firm, ſo as to ſecure their 
accomplices againft the hazard of diſcovery in caſe of 
detection, 


In 
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In this line of depredation, robbery and theſt have 
long been reduced to a regular ſyſtem. Opportuni- 
ties are watched, and intelligence procured with a 
degree of vigilance ſimilar to that which marks the 
conduct of a ſkilful General, eager to obtain an ad- 
vantage over an enemy. £4 


Houſes intended to be entered during the night are 
previouſly reconnoitred and examined for days pre- 
ceding. If one or more of the ſervants are not al- 
ready aſſociated with the gang, the moſt artful means 
are uſed to obtain their aſſiſtance, and when every 
previous arrangement 1s made, the mere operation of 
robbing a houſe becomes a matter of little difficulty. 


By the connivance and aſſiſtance of immediate, or 
former ſervants, they are led to the places where the 
mot valuable, as well as the moſt portable articles are 
depoſited, and the object is ſpeedily attained, 


In this manner do the principal burglars and houſe— 
breakers procced : which ſhews how cautiouſly every 
perſon ſhould be in the choice of both male aud fe. 
male ſervants; for the latter as well as the former arc 
not ſeldom accomplices in very atrocious robberics. 


The ſame generalſbip is manifeſted in the nocturnal 
expeditions of theſe criminal aſſociations upon the 


highways. 


A perfect 
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A perfect knowledge is obtained every evening, 
of the different routes and ſituations of the patroles : 
—they are narrowly watched, and their vigilance 
(wherever they are vigilant) is in too many inſtances 
deſeated. 


Infinite pains are beſtowed in procuring intelli- 
gence of perſons travelling upon the road with money, 
bank-notes, or other valuable effects, and when diſ-, 
covered, the moſt maſterly plans are laid to waylay 
and rob them of their property: nor have the mea- 
ſures purſued by thoſe atrocious villains the foot- 
pads, exhibited leſs generalſhip in the plans they have 
adopted, excepting that their outrages are too often 
marked with thoſe acts of cruelty and barbarity which 
juſtly render them objects of dread and terror. 


The ſame adroitneſs alſo marks the condu of 
thoſe who turn their attention chiefly to picking of 
pockets and other ſmaller robberies. 


It would almoſt fill a volume to detail the various 
artifices which are reſorted to, in carrying on this 
ſpecies of thieving, by which even the moſt cautious, 
and thoſe who are generally upon their guard, are not 
exempted from the ravages of theſe nuiſances in a 
great metropolis, 


In addition to the injuries or loſſes ariſing from 
burglaries, high-way robberies, and leſſer thefts, it is 
to 
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to be lamented that extenſive and encreaſing depre. 
dations are made upon cattle and ſheep, and alſo 
upon flour, corn, potatoes, provender, and poultry 
ſtolen from the drovers, millers, corn-factors, and 
farmers in the vicinity of the metropolis, 


The great facility which the various claſſes of 
criminal people experience in the immediate diſpoſal 
of every article that is obtained by diſhoneſty, is one 
of the chief encouragements to all the acts of outrage 
and depredation which they are conſtantly in the 
courſe of committing. 


It frequently happens that the burglars, the high- 
way-men, and ſoot-pad robbers, make their contracts 
with the receivers, on the evening before the plunder is 
obtained, ſo as to ſecure a ready admittance immedi- 
ately afterwards, and before day-break, ſor the purpoſe 
of effetual concealment by melting plate, obliterating 
marks, and ſecuring all other articles ſo as to place 
them out of the reach of diſcovery. This too has 
long been reduced to a regular ſyſtem which is under- 
ſtood and followed as a trade. 


Nor do thoſe claſſes of thieves who fteal cattle and 
theep, experience more difficulty in finding purchaſers 
immediately for whatever they can obtain in a diſho- 
neſt way: they too, generally make a previous bar- 
gain with the receivers, who are ready at the appointed 
hour, to conceal the an imals, to kill them imme- 
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diately, and to deſtroy the ſkins for the . of 
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It ſometimes. a allo, that the perſons who 

perpetrate theſe robberies, are journeymen butchers by 

trade ; who kill wherever they ſteal, previous to a fale, 
which is often made afterwards in the public markets. 


The articles of corn, flour, potatoes, provender, 
and poultry, are generally ſtolen from millers, wharſ- 
ingers, and farmers, in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
for the moſt part by, or with the connivance of, their 
own ſervants ; and brought to London on the top of 
teams or waggons, which travel moſtly during the 
night, ſo as to arrive in the market by day-break. 


Theſe articles are generally diſpoſed of to hoſtlers 
and ſervants at watering-houſes upon the roads in the 
ſuburbs of the metropolis : and this, as well as the 
ſtealing of cattle and ſheep, has, of late years hecome 
a very ſerious evil. 


The moſt obvious means of prevention are to be 


obtained by ſuch reſtraints as ſhall render it extreme- 
ly difficult to ſell to recervers, and equally hazardous 
tor them to purchaſe ſtolen goods. At preſent the 
temptation 1s great, as theſe nouriſhers and ſupporters 
of thieves generally purchaſe at leſs than half, and 
ſometimes not above one-third of the real value. 
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If, by wiſe regulations, it ſhall be poſſible to em. 
barraſs and diſturb the extenſive trade carried on by 
the concealed receivers, who are the particular claſs 
having connections with the profeſſed thieves, a very 
great check would be given to public depredations. 


In ſuggeſting remedies, this of all others appears at 
firſt view to be the moſt difficult, becauſe of the ap- 
parent impoſſibility of regulating any claſs of dealers 
who have no ſhop or viſible trade, and who tranſad 
all their buſineſs under concealment :—but ſtill the 
objett is to be attained by a combination of different 
legiſlative regulations, carried into execution by a vi- 
gilant and well-regulated police. 


The detail, however, of ſuch meaſures coming more 


properly under another head, will, of courſe, be dif- 


cuſſed in a ſubſequent chapter,* in which will be 
compriſed whatever relates to the different claſſes of 
Receivers of ſtolen goods. 


In addition to ſuch great lines of prevention as 


ſhall reſult from proper reſtraints upon fraudulent 


dealers, and from a well- connected and energetic ſyſ. 
tem of police, other embarraſſments may be intro- 
duced, by encreaſing the rewards, and holding out 
encouragements calculated to induce the thief to diſ- 
cover the receiver, and vice verd. 


* Chapter VIII. 
A regiſter 
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A regiſter of lodging-houſes and lodgers in every 
pariſh, liberty, hamlet, and precinct, where the rent 
does not exceed a certain ſum (ſuppoſe ten ſhillings) 
weekly, would alſo prove a great means of embarraſl- 
ment to thieves and criminal people of every claſs; 
and of courſe would tend, with other regulations, to 
the prevention of crimes, 


Night-coaches alſo promote, in an eminent degree, 
the perpetration of burglaries and other felonies.— 
Bribed by a high reward, many hackney-coachmen 
eagerly enter into the pay of nocturnal depredators, 
and wait in the neighbourhood until the robbery be 
completed, and then draw up at the moment the 
watcamen are going their rounds or off their ſtands, 
lor the purpoſe of conveying the plunder to the houſe 
of the receiver, who is generally waiting the iſſue of 
the enterpriſe. l 


It being certain that a vaſt deal of miſchief is done 
which could not be effected, were it not for the faci- 
lities which night-ceaches afford to thieves of every 
deſcription, it would ſeem, upon the whole, advan- 
tageous to the public, that they ſhould not be per- 
mitted to take fares after twelve o'clock at night ; or, 
if this is impracticable, that the coach hire for night 
ſervice ſhould be advanced, on condition that all 
coachmen going upon the ſtands after twelve o'clock, 
ſhould be licenſed by the Magiſtrates of the diviſion, 
upon a certificate of good character, and to enter 

into 
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into recognizance, themſelves and one ſurety, under 
a penalty of Fifty Pounds for good behaviour.—By 
this means the night coachmen, by being more lelett, 
would not be ſo open to the influence of criminal 
people, and they might beſides be uſeful to public 
Juſtice in giving informations, and allo in detecting 
burglars, and other thieves. 


Watchmen and patroles, from being comparative- 
ly of little uſe at preſent from their age, inſirmity, in- 
ability, inaltention, or corrupt practices, might almoſt 
at the ſame expence, by a proper ſelection, and a 
more corre mode of diſcipline by means of ſuper- 
intendants appointed by the Magiſtrates of each dil: 
trict, be rendered of great utility in preventing crimes, 
and in detecting offenders.“ At preſent it is a ſyſtem 

© oh without 


The depredations which are committed almoſt every evening 
in Cheapſide, and in the adjacent ſtreets leading into it, is a ſtrong 
proof of the neceſſity of an improved ſyſtem with regard to watch- 
men and patrols, 


Allured to that particular part of the metropolis, from the ex- 
tenſive and valuable property in pr-ce-g29d5 and other portable ar- 
ticles which are conſtantly removing to and from the different ſhops 
and warchouſes: —a multitude of thieves and pick pockets exhibit- 
ing often in their dreſs and exterior, the appearance of gentlemen 
and men of buſineſs, aſſemble every evening in gangs, watching at 
the corners of every ſtreet, ready to huſle and rab, or to trip up 
the heels of the warehauſe-poriers and the ſervants of fhrp-keepers 
carrying goods, or to watch at the doors of warchoufes at duſk and 
at the time they are locked, to be ready to ſeize looſe parcels when 
unperceived, by which means, ailed by a number of other tricks 

and 
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without energy, disjointed and governed by almoſt as 
many different acts of parliament, as there are panſhes, 
hamlets, liberties, and precintts within the bills of mor- 
tality ; and where the payment 1s as various, running 
from 854. up to 28. a night, 


The Act of the 14th of George IIId. entitled an 
AZ for the beiter Repulation of the Nightly Watch, 
within the City and Liberty of Weſtminſler, and parts 


and fraudulent pretences, they are but too ſucceſsful in obtaining 
conſiderable booty. In ſhort, there is no device or artifice to which 
theſe watchful and vigilant plunderers do not reſort : manifeſted 
in a recent inſtance, where almoſt in the twinkling of an eye, 
while the ſeryant of an eminent filk-dyer had crofſed a narrow 
ſtreet, his horſe and cart containing raw ſilk to the value of z-velve 
hundred pounds, were driven clear off by ſome of theſe atrocioug 
villains, who are alſo conſtantly in waiting at the inns, diſguiſed 
in different ways, perſonating travellers, coach-office clerks, portert, 
aud ccachmen, for the ſame nefarious purpoſes of plundezing every 
thing that is portable, or which can be carried with the aſſiſtance 
of two or three of theſe aſſociates in villainy, to a coach which is 
called for the purpoſe, where the booty is conveyed immediately 


to the receiver, 


The moſt adroit thieves in this line are generally conwids from the 
fuld or returned tranſports, who, under pretence of having ſome 
oſtenſible buſineſs, (while they carry on the trade of thieving) ge- 
nerally open a chandlert Hop, ſet up a green-ſtall, or get into'a 
ul liche :—ſome of theſe old offenders are known alſo to K 
li ery-ſtables for thieves, and horſes for the uſe of highwaymen, 
thereby forming a ſyſtem by which theſe criminal people extend 
and ſacilitate their trade by nouriſhing, accommodating, and ſuppott- 
ing one another. 
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adjacent, contains many excellent regulations, but 
they do not extend to the eaſtern part of the metro- 
polis; and for want of an active and ſuperintending 
agency, ſuperior to beadles, it is believed and felt that 
they are not correctly carried into execution: and 
hence it is, that not a ſmall portion of thoſe very men 
who are paid for protecting the public, are not only 
inſtruments of oppreſſion in many inſtances, by ex- 
torting money moſt unwarrantably ; but are alſo not 
ſeldom acceſlaries in aiding, abetting, or concealing 
the commiſſion of crimes which could not be the caſe, 
if proper ſuperintendants, holding a ſuperior rank in 
ſociety, were eſtabliſhed, who ſhould watch their con- 
duQl, and keep them to their duty. 


If to the ſyſtem already propoſed, of regulating 
Lodging-houſes, Dealers in Old Metals, Rags, Ship's- 
Stores, Second-hand Wearing-Apparetl, and Perſons uſing 
Crucibles—wereeſtabliſhed additional regulationsoblig- 
ins Publicans, Paton brokers, Watch-makers, Buyers «f' 
Gold and Silver, Working and other Silverſmiths, Deal- 
ers in old and ſecond hand Furniture, Brokers in ſecond- 
hand Goods, Dealers in old Building-Materials, Dealers 
in Dead Horſes and other Animals, and Livcry-Stable- 
Keepers letting Horſes for bire, to make a return of 
their names and places of abode to the Magiſtrates of 
the diſtrict where they reſide, and ſubjecting them to 
a penalty if they concealed any ſtolen goods, or 
horles, after the ſame were deſcribed in hand-bills or 
advertiſements, or any horſe lett to a highwayman 

after 
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after ſuch highwayman was in like manner advertiſed : 
Much miſchief and many evil practices, as well as rob. 
beries and burglaries would have been prevented. 


And if to this were added liberal rewards to the ap- 
prehenders of all claſſes of criminal perſons, and a 
proper ſtrength in honeſt, able, and active Officers 
and Patroles attached to each Publie Office, with a 
ſufficient fund to defray the expences of following up 
informations for the detection of criminal people, and 
of remunerating thoſe who are active and uſeful in 
making diſcoveries, tending either to the recovery of 
property ſtolen, or to the apprehenſion of offenders, 
little doubt need be entertained, under the guidance of 
a ſuperintending and vigilant Police, aided by zealous 
and active Magiſtrates, of ſuch a ſyſtem being eſta- 
bliſned as would go very far towards the prevention of 
many atrocious crimes, the exiſtence and increaſe of 
which have long been a reproach to the criminal juriſ- 
prudence as well as the Police of the Country. 
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The Frauds upon the Public from baſe Money :—The 
"cauſes of its enormous increaſe of late years.—The dif- 
ferent kinds of falſe Coin detailed :—-The proceſs in 
fabricating each ſpecies explained :—The mmmenſe 
profits attending this criminal Buſineſs :—The exten- 
five Trade in ſending baſe Coin to the Country,—lts 
umverſal Circulation in the Metropolis.——The great 
grievance ariſing from it to Brewers, Diſtillers, 
Grocers, and Retail Dealers, in particular, as well as 
the Iabouring Poor, in general.—The principal Chan- 
nels through which it is uttered in the Country and in 
the Metropolis.——Counterfeit foreign Money extremely 
productive to the dealers. -A ſummary view of the 
cauſes of the miſchief ; the deſects in the preſent laws 
explained ;—A remedy propoſed, 


Tn E frauds upon the public which are committed 
by the fabrication of baſe Money, and by the nefarious 
pratlices which are introduced in the introduQtion of 
almoſt every ſpecies of counterfeit Coin into the cir- 
culation of the Country, falls now to be diſcuſſed in 
the regular order of the arrangement of this Work. 


The great outlines of this enormous evil having been 
Rated in the In rodudlion, it now remains to elucidate 
that 
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that part of the ſubject which is connected with /pecific 
detail. 


One of the greateſt ſources of theſe multiplied and 
increaſing frauds is to be traced to the various ingeni- 
ous improvements which have taken place of late 
years in Birmingham in mixing metals, and in ſtamping 
and colouring ornamental buttons, 


The ſame ingenious proceſs is ſo eaſily applied ta 
the coinage and colouring of falſe money, and alſo to 
the mixing of the metals of which it is compoſed, that 
it is not to be wondered that the avarice of man, urged 
by the proſpetts of immenſe profit, has occaſioned that 


vaſt increaſe of counterfeit money of every deſcription 


with which the Country is at preſent deluged, 


The falſe coinages which have been introduced into 


circulation or fold as an article of commerce of late 


years, are Cuincas and Half Guineas, Crowns and Half 


Crowns, Shillings, Sixpences, Half-pence, and Farthings, 
of the ſimilitude of the coin of the realm: of foreign 
coin, Half Jobauncs, Loutis-d'ors, French Half Crowns, 
French Shillings and Sixpences, go Sol pieces, Pruſſian 
ſilver coin, with other continental coins: and allo Sequizs 
of Turkey and Pagodas of India, 


So dexterous and ſkilful haye theſe criminal people 
become, that by mixing a certain proportion of pure 
gold with a compound of baſe metal, they can fabri- 
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cate guineas that ſhall be full weight, and of ſuch per- 
fe& workmanſhip as to elude the poſſibility of a diſcove- 
ry, except by perſons of ſkill; while the intrinſic value 
does not exceed thirteen or fourteen ſhillings, and in 
ſome inſtances not above eight or nine, Of this coin- 
age conſiderable quantities were circulated ſome. years 
ago, bearing the impreſſion of George the Second: and 
at the preſent period another coinage of counterfeit 
guineas of the year 1793 bearing the impreſſion of his 
preſent Majeſty, is actually in circulation, finiſhed in a 
maſterly manner and nearly full weight, although the 
intrinſic value is not above eight ſhillings : half guineas 
are alſo in circulation of the ſame coinage: but as the 
fabrication of ſuch coin requires a greater degree of {kill 
and ingenuity than generally prevails, and alſo a greater 
capital than moſt coiners are able to command, it is to be 
hoped it has gone to no great extent; for amidſt all the 
abuſes which have prevailed of late years, it is un- 
queſtionably true that the guincas and half guineas 
which have been counterfeited in a ſtyle to elude de- 
tection, have borne no proportion in point of extent to 
the coinage of baſe ſilver of which there are five diffe- 
rent kinds at preſent counterfeited. 


The firſt of theſe are denominated Flats, from the cir- 
cumſtance of this ſpecies of money being cut out of 
flatted plates compoſed of a mixture of filver and 
blanched copper. The proportion of filver runs from 
one fourth to one third, and in ſome inſtances even one 
half: the metals are mixed by a chemical preparation, 
and 
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and afterwards rolled in flatting mills where the com- 
poſition is formed into the thickneſs of Hillings, half- 
crowns Or crowns, according to the defire of the parties 
who bring the copper and filver, which laſt is generally 


ſtolen plate. There is only at preſent one rolling mill 


in London, in a well-known ſituation, where all the 
dealers and coiners of this ſpecies of baſe money reſort, 
for the purpoſe of preparing theſe plates, from which 
when finiſhed, Blanks or round pieces are cut out, of 
the ſizes of the money which is meant to de coined : 


The artiſans who ſtamp or coin theſe blanks into 
baſe money are ſeldom intereſted themſelves.— 
They generally work as mechanics for the Jarge deal-. 
ers who employ a capital in the trade ;—and who fur- 
niſh the plates and pay about eight per cent. for the 
coinage, being at the rate of one penny for each ſhilling, 
and two-pence half:penny for each half. crown. 


The operation is firſt to turn the blanks in a lathe ; 
—then to ſtamp them by means of a preſs with dies 
with the exact impreſſion of the coin which is intended 
to be imitated:—they are afterwards rubbed with ſand- 
paper and cork; then put into aquafortis to bring the 
ilver to the ſurſace; then rubbed with common falt; 
then with cream of tartar; then warmed in a ſhovel or 
ſimilar machine before the fire; and laſt of all rubbed 
with Hacking, to give the money the appearance of 
having been in circulation. 
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All theſe operations are ſo quickly performed, that 


two perſons (a man and his wife for inſtance) can com- 
pletely finiſh to the nominal amount of fifty pounds of 
ſhillings and half-crowns in two days, by which they 
will earn each two guineas a day. 


This ſpecies of money (which exhibits nearly the 
appearance of what has been uſually called Birmingham 
ſhillings) are intrinſically worth from o- pence to four- 
pence, and crownsand half-crownsin the ſame proportion. 
The quantity of it which is made is very conſiderable: it 
requires lels ingenuity than other methods of coining, 
though at the ſame time it is the moſt expenſive mode, 
and of courſe the leaſt profitable to the dealer, who for 
the moſt part diſpoſes of it to the utterers, vulgarly 
called ſinaſbers, at 288. to 408. for a guinca, according 
to the quality, while theſe /naſbers generally — to 
utter it again at the full import value. 


The ſecond ſpecies of counterfeit filver-money paſſes 
among Ihe dealers by the denomination of Plated Goods, 
from the circumſtance of the ſhillings and half-crowns 
being made of copper of a reduced ſize, and afterwards 
plated with ſilver, ſo extended as to form a rim round the 
edge. This coin is afterwards ſtamped with dies ſo as to 
reſemble the real coin, which, from the circumſtance of 
the ſurface being pure ſilver, is not eaſily diſcovered ex- 
cept by ringing the money on a table: but as this ſpecies 
of baſe money requires a knowledge of plating as well 


as a great deal of ingenuity, it is of courſe confined to 
few 
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few hands. It is however extremely profitable to 
thoſe who carry it on, as it can generally be uttered, 
without detection, at its full import value. 


The third ſpecies of baſe ſilver-money is what is called 
Plain Goods, and'is totally confined to ſhillings, which 
are made of copper blanks turned in a lathe, of the 
exact ſize in every reſpeR as a Birmingham ſhilling, 
afterwards ſilvered over by a particular operation 
uſed in colouring metal buttons; they are then rubbed 
over with cream of tartar and blacking, after _— 
they are fit for circulation, 


Theſe ſhillings do not coſt the makers above one 
half-penny each: they are ſold very low to the ſmaſbers 
or utterers who paſs them where they can, at the full 
nominal value, and when the ſilver wears off, which is 
very ſoon the caſe, they are ſold to the Jews as bad 
ſhillings, who generally reſell them at a ſmall profit to 
cuſtomers, who recolour them, and very ſoon bring 
them again into circulation, The profit is immenſe 
from the trifling value of the materials; but the circu- 
lation on account of the danger of diſcovery is not yet 
very extenſive, It is however to be remarked, that 
it is a new ſpecies of coinage recently introduced, 


The fourth claſs of counterfeit ſilver-money is 
known in the trade by the name of Caftings or Caſt 
Goods, This is a ſpecies of work which requires great 
Kill and i ingenuity, and on this account it js confined 
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to few hands, for none but excellent artiſts can attempt 
it, with any proſpett of great ſuccels, 


The proceſs is to melt blanched copper, and to caſt 
it in moulds, having the impreſſion, and being of the 
ſize of a crown, a half-crown, a ſhilling, or a ſixpence, 
as the caſe may be; after being removed from the 
moulds, the money thus formed 1s cleaned off, and 
afterwards newly ſilvered over by an operation fimilar 
to what takes place with regard to buttons, 


The counterfeit money made in imitation of ſhillings 
by this proceſs, is generally caſt ſo as to have a crooked 
@ppearance, and the deception is ſo admirable, that 
although intrinſically not worth one half-penny, by ex- 
hibiting the appearance of a thick crooked ſhilling, they 
enter into circulation without ſuſpicion, and are ſeldom 
refufed while the ſurface exhibits no part of the copper, 
and even after this the itinerant Jews will purchaſe 
them at three-pence each, which is ſix times their in- 
trinſic value, well knowing that they can again be re 
coloured at the expence of half a farthing, ſo as to pals 
without difficulty for their nominal value of twelve 


penc ©, 


The profit therefore in every view, whether to the 
original maker, or to the ſubſequent purchaſers, aſter 
having loſt their colour, is 7mmen/e, 


In 
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In fabricating this ſpecies of baſe money, the work- 
men are always more ſecure than where preſſes and dies 
are uſed, becauſe upon the leaſt alarm, and before any 
officer of juſtice can have admiſſion, the counterfeits 
are thrown into the crucible; the moulds are deſtroy- 
ed; and nothing is to be found that can criminate or 
convict the offender: on this account the preſent 
makers of caſt money have reigned long, and were they 
careful and frugal, they might have become extremely 
rich; but this rarely falls to the lot of men who live by 
acts of criminality, 


The % and laſt ſpecies of baſe coin made in imita- 
tion of ſilver- money of the realm, is what is called Figs 
or Fig Things. It is a very inferior ſort of counter- 
ſeit money, of which compoſition however the chief part 
of the ſixpences now in circulation are made. The 
proportion of ſilver is not, generally ſpeaking, of the 
value of one farthing in half a crown, although there 
are certainly ſome exceptions, as cuunterfeit 1xpences 
have been lately diſcovered, ſome with a mixture, and 
lome wholly ſilver: but even thele did not yield 
the makers leſs than from 50 to 8o per cent, while 
the profit on the former is not leſs than from five 
hundred to one thouſand per cent, and ſometimes 
more, 


It is impoſſible to eſtimate the amount of this baſe 
money which has entered into the circulation of the 
country during the laſt twenty years: but it muſt be 

immenſe, 
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immenſe, ſince one of the principal coiners in the flat 
way who has lately left off buſineſs, and made ſome 
important diſcoveries, acknowledged to a Magiſtrate 
of Police, that he had coined to the extent of ww 
hundred thouſand pounds fterling in counterfeit Half 
crowns, including other baſe filver money, in a period 
of ſeven years, which is the leſs ſurpriſing, as two 
perſons can ſtamp and finiſh to the amount of from 
200]. to gook a week, 


Of the Copper Moncy made in imitation of the 
current coin of the realm, there are a number of dil. 
ferent ſorts which are ſold at various prices, accord- 
ing to the ſize and weight; but in general they may 
be divided into two kinds, namely the ſtamped and 
the plain half-pence, of both which kinds immenſe 
quantities have been made in London; and alſo at 
Birmingham, Wedgbury, Bilſton, and Wolyerhamp- 
ton, &c, * 


The plain half pence are generally made at Birming- 
ham, exhibiting an appearance in point of thickneſs, 
which proves a wonderful deception, notwithſtanding 


* A ſpecies of baſe Copper money made holly of Lead has 
been lately circulated in conſiderable quantities, coloured in 
ſuch a manner as even to deceive the beſt judges, They are ge- 
rerally of the Reign of George II. and have the exact appear. 
ance of old Mint halfpence, 

they 
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they are ſold by the coiners to the large dealers at 
about a farthing each, or 100 per cent, profit in the 
tale or aggregate number: but theſe dealers who thus 
purchaſe in wholelale are not the utfterers ; but ſell 
again by retail in what is called pieces, or five ſhilling 
papers, at the rate of from 28s. to 318. for a guinea, 
to ſmaſhers and perſons in different trades, both in the 
metropolis and the country towns, who paſs them in 
the courſe of their buſineſs at the full import value. 


Farthings are alſo made in conſiderable quantities 
chiefly in London, but ſo very thin chat the profit up- 
on this ſpecies of coinage is much greater than on the 
half-pence, though in this inſtance theſe counterfeits 
are not now, as formerly, made of baſe adulterated 
metal, The copper of which they are made 1s gene- 
rally pure. The advantage lies in the weight alone, 
where the corners, ſellers, and utterers do not obtain 
leſs than 250 per cent. A well known coiner 
has been ſaid to finiſh from ſixty to eighty pounds 
ſicrling a week. Of half-pence two or three per- 
lons can ſtamp and finiſh at leaſt to the nominal 
amount of two hundred pounds in fix days. 


When therefore it is conſidered that there are not 
lels than forty to fifty coinages or private mints, al- 
moſt conſtantly employed, in London and in differ- 
ent country towns, in ſtamping and fabricating baſe 
ſilver and copper money; the evil may truly be ſaid 
10 have arrived at an enormous height, It is indeed 
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true that theſe criminal people have been a good deal 
interrupted and embarraſſed of late, by detection 
and convictions; but while the laws are ſo inapplica- 
ble to the new tricks and devices they have reſorted 
to, theſe convictions are only à drop in the bucket ; 
and indeed it is no unuſual thing for the wife and fa. 
mily of a culprit, or convicted /eller of baſe money, to 
carry on the buſineſs, and to ſupport him lux. 
uriouſly in Newgate, until the expiration of the one 
year and day's impriſonment, which is generally the 
puniſhment inflicted by law for this ſpecies of offence, 


It has been already ſtated, in the introductory part 
of this Treatiſe, (page 19) that trading in baſe money 
has now become as regular and ſyſtematic as any fair 
branch of trade :— 


Certain 1t 1s that immenſe quantities are regularly 
ſent from London to the camps during the ſeaſon, and 
to cuſtomers at the ſea- ports and manufacturing towns, 
who again ſell in retail to the different tradeſmen and 
others who pals them at the full import value. 


In this nefarious traffic a number of the lower order 
of the Jews in London aſſiſt the dealers in an eminent 
degree, particularly in the circulation of bad half-pence, 


It has not been an unuſual thing for ſeveral of theſe 
dealers to hold a kind of market, every morning, 
where from forty to fifty Jew boys are regularly ſup- 
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plied with counterfeit half. pence, which they diſpoſe 
of in the courſe of the day in different ſtreets and lanes 
of the metropolis, for bad billings, which they gene- 
rally purchaſe, as has been already ſtated, at gd. cach, 
in exchange for baſe copper, always taking care that 
the perſon who cries bad ſhillings ſhall have a com- 
panion near him with the half-pence and the unclipt 
ſhillings (which are purchaſed) fo as to elude the de- 
teclion of the Officers of the Police, in the event of 
being ſearched. 


Theſe Jew boys will generally clear from five to 
ſeven ſhillings a day, by this fraudulent buſineſs, which 
they almoſt uniformly ſpend, during the evening, in riot 
and debauchery, returning pennyleſs in the morning to 
their old trade. 


The bad ſhillings thus purchaſed (by theſe Jew boys) 
are received in payment by their employers for the 
bad half-pence, at the rate of four ſhillings a dozen, 
and generally re-ſold by theſe employers to ſingſbers, 
at a profit of two ſhillings a dozen, who ſpeedily re- 
colour them, and introduce them again into circula- 
tion, at their full nominal value. 


Thus it is that the frauds upon the public multiply 
beyond all poſſible conception, by the devices and cri- 
minal manceuvres already explained, while the innocent 
tradeſman who thus ſells his counterfeit ſhillings to 


Jew boys at three-pence each, little ſuſpects chat it is 
for 
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for the purpoſe of being returned upon him again at 
the rate of twelve pence, or goo per cent. profit to the 
purchaſers and utterers, 


But theſe are not the only criminal devices which 
the coiners and dealers, as well as the utterers of baſe 
money, have recourſe to, for the purpoſe of cheating 


1 defrauding the public. 


Counterfeit French half crowns and ſhillings of ex- 
cellent workmanſhip have been lately introduced and 
mixed with the Britiſh baſe coin, with a view to deceive 
the public, and to elude the puniſhment of the law, 


Fraudulent die ſinkers are to be found both in the 
metropolis and in Birmingham, who are excellent 
artiſts, able and willing to copy the exact ſimilitude of 
any coin, from the Britiſh guinea to the ſequin of 
Turkey, or the ſtar pagoda of Arcot. Theſe criminal 
delinquents have therefore every facility they can wiſh 
for, while their accurate knowledge of all circumſtan- 
ces relative to the deficiency of the laws, and where 
the point of danger lies, joined to the extreme difh- 
culty of detection, operates as a great encourage- 
ment to this ſpecies of treaſon, felony, and fraud, and 
may be aſſigned as a very forcible reaſon why theſe 
peſts of ſociety have fo increaſed and multiplied of 
late years, 


An opznion preyails, founded on information ab- 
| tained 
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tained through the medium of the moſt intelligent of 
theſe coiners and dealers, [that of the proportion of 


counterfeit money now in circulation, not above one 


third part is of the ſpecies of Flats or compoſition 
money, of which from one fourth to one half is filver 
and the remainder blanched copper. 


The other two thirds being caſt or waſhed money, 
which is intrinſically worth little or nothing, the impo- 
ſition upon the public is obvious. Taking the whole 
upon an average it muſt be conſiderably within ten 
per cent. of a total loſs upon the mals of the baſe 
ſilver-money now in circulation, which, if a conclu- 
ſion may be drawn from what paſſes under the review 
of any perſon who has occaſion to receive ſilver in 
exchange, muſt confiderably exceed one million ſter- 
ing! and this too with the miſerable proſpett of an 
acceſſion every year until ſome effettual ſteps ſhall 
be taken to remedy the evil. | 


Of the Copper Coinage, the quantity of counter- 
ſeits now in circulation may be truly ſaid to equal 
three ſourth parts of the whole, independent of the 
daily acceſſion ; and nothing is more certain than that 
a very great proportion of the actual counterfeits paſs 
as mint half-pence from their ſize and appearance, al- 


though they have yielded the coiners a large profit, 


In ſhort, nothing can be on a vorſe footing than 
both the ſilver and copper coinage of this kingdom 
at 
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at the preſent period, for at no time can any perſon 
minutely examine either the one coin or the other 
which may come into his poſſeſſion, in his intercourſe 
with ſociety, without finding a conſiderable proportion 
counterſeits, | 


What therefore muſt be the ſituation of the retail 
dealers, the brewers, diſtillers, and many other claſſes 
of induftrious traders, who, in the courſe of their bu- 
ſineſs, are compelled to receive ſuch money as is in 
circulation ?* 


The burden is not only grievous beyond expreſſion 
to thoſe who have no alternative but to take ſuch baſe 
money in payment: but this preſſure extends indi- 
rectly to zhe poor, in as much as the diminiſhed value 
of ſuch coin ariſing from its reduced or baſe quality, 
taken in connetlion with the quantities thrown into cir- 
culation, tends to enhance the price of the firſt articles 
of neceſſity. . 


It is ſincerely to be regretted that any difficulties ſhould have 
ariſen relative to the adoption of a Copper Coinage, fimilar to the 
beautiful and maſterly ſpecimens which were fabricated in the 
year 1790, and tendered to Government by that excellent Artiſt, 
and uſeful and valuable Man—Mr. Bol rox, of Birmingham. 


Such a Coinage, while the expence at that time when Cop- 
per was low, would have been very moderate, muſt have remedied 


completely all thoſe evils which have proved ſuch a preſſure upon 


the Commerce of the Country both before and ſince that period. 


The 
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The labourer, the handicraft, and the working ma- 
nufacturer, being generally paid their weekly wages, 
partly in copper money of the preſent depreciated. 
value it is obvious that they muſt obtain leſs than 
they would otherwiſe receive, were the coin of a high-' 
er ſtandard, for the retail dealers who furniſh the poor 
vith food, muſt ſhield themſelves, at leaſt in part, 
againſt the unavoidable loſſes ariſing from baſe money 
by advancing the prices of their various commodities. 


Nor are ſuch advances made upon a principle 
which cannot be defended, ſince it is evident that the 
relative value even of the Mint copper coin to gold or 
filver is nearly 7Zzwice its intrinſic value, and while ſuch 
copper money cannot be paid into the receipt of His 
Majeſty's Exchequer, or received in payment by the 
officers of the revenue, the burden and loſs of a di - 
miniſhed coin falls entirely upon the traders (who 
are compelled to receive ſuch money) and upon the 
labourers and mechanics through whoſe medium it 1s 
chiefly circulated, 

While the diſproportion thus ſtated between the 
denominative value of copper and filver-money is 
lo very great, it is evident that the legal coinage of 
copper mult produce an immenſe profit, ſeeing that 
oe pound of copper eſtimated at 15 pence * will make 
as many half-pence of the legal coinage as pals for 


ec Villings. 


* A few years ago ſheet-copper was as low as 11d. a pound, and 
il probably be again at the ſame price on the return of Peace. 
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This fact plainly ſhews the vaſt temptation which 1s 
held out to thoſe who carry on the counterfeit coin- 
age, where the profit from the coiner to the dealers, 
and from theſe dealers to the utterers at the full deno- 
minative value, muſt be in many inſtances from two 
to three hundred per cent. and when to this circum- 
ſtance is added the ſecurity which the deficiencies in 
the preſent laws hold out, it operates as a kind of 
bounty to theſe fraudulent people, who cannot reſiſt 
the proſecution of a trade where the profit is ſo im- 
menſe, and where a coinage equally pure and heavy as 
the mint ſtandard would even be extremely pro- 


ductive- 


In every view the evil ariſing from baſe money of 


every denomination appears to be of the greateſt mag. 
nitude - hile its extent will ſcarce be credited by thoſe 


who have not turned their attention very minutely to 


the ſubject. 


The trade of dealing in baſe money acquires its 
greateſt vigour towards the end of March, for then the 
Lotterics are over, when Spindler, Gamblers, Pretended 
Dealers in Horſes, Travellers with E. O. Tables, and 
Hawkers and Pedlars go into the country, carrying 
with them conſiderable quantities of counterfeit filver 
and copper coin, by which they arc enabled, in a great 
degree, to extend the circulation by cheating and de- 
frauding ignorant country people. 
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It is in the ſpring ſeaſon too, that the dealers in baſe 
money begin to make up their orders for the different 
country towns, and it is ſuppoſed upon good grounds, 
that there is now ſcarce a place of any conſequence all 
over the kingdom where they have not their correſpon- 
dents; and it is alſo a fat well eſtabliſhed, that theſe 
correſpondents come regularly to the metropolis, and 
alſo go to Birmingham once or twice a year for the 
purpoſe of purchaſing baſe money. 


It very ſeldom happens, on account of the 'great 
demand, (eſpecially of late years) that the dealers 
have ever any eonſiderable ſtock on hand. The baſe 
money is no ſooner finiſhed, than it is packed up and 
ſent to cuſtomers in town and country; and with fuch 
rapidity has it been fabricated, on occaſions of preſſing 
emergency, that a ſingle dealer has been known to pro- 
cure from the coiners who worked for him, from 
£300. to £500; for country orders, in the courſe of the 
week ! 


The lower ranks among the Iriſh, and the Jews, are 
the chief ſupporters of the trade of circulating baſe 
money in London ;—there is ſaid to be ſcarce a low 
Iſh labourer who does not exchange his week's wages 
'or bale money, taking a mixture of fhillings, ſix- 
dences, and copper. ; 

The Jews principally confine themſelves to the 
foinage and circulation of copper; while the Iriſh 
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women are the chief utterers and colourers of baſe fil- 
ver. Avaſt number of theſe low females have ac- 
quired the miſchievous art of colouring the bad ſhil- 
lings and fix pences, which they purchaſe from the Jews, 
who, (as has been already mentioned) obtain theſe by 
employing boys to cry bad fillings, and by making the 
purchaſe wholly with counterfeit half-pence. 


It is ſomewhat ſingular that among the fraudulent 
Jews, althoughmany caſes occur where they appear to be 
coiners of copper money and dealers to a great extent; 
yet ſcarce an inſtance can be adduced of theſe people 
having any concern in the coinage or in the colouring 
of baſe ſilver, neither are they extenſive dealers in any 
other baſe money but copper. 


They indecd deal largely in foreign coin, counter- 
feited in this country, having been the chief means 
by which Louis d Ors, Half Fohannes, as well as va- 
rious ſilver coins, made of baſe metal, have been ſent 
out of this country. It is through the ſame channel 
that the Sequins of Turkey were coined; and allo the 
Pagodas of India. This laſt coin has been made for a 
conſiderable number of years by one individual only, 
who ſells them at gd.“ each, while the dealers, by diſ- 
poſing of them afterwards at 28. gs. and 5s. find it a 
very lucrative branch of trade, although unqueſtiona- 
bly a very fraudulent one. 


* Vide Page 21, 
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In contemplating and in developing the cauſes of 
the vaſt accumulation and increaſe of baſe money, 
which, by means of fraud and deception, has deluged 
the country of late years, it will be found chiefly to 
proceed from the want of a new comage :—of latos, ap- 
plicable to the new tricks and devices praftiſed by the 
coiners :—of proper rewards for the detection and ap- 
prebenſion of Offenders ;—and of a ſufficient fund to en- 
ſure the prompt execution of the law by a vigorous and 
energetic Police, directed not only to the object of de- 
tection and puniſhment of offenders: but alſo to the 


means of prevention. 


Vigour and energy in the ſuppreſſion of crimes of 
every kind, but particularly that of the coinage and 
circulation of baſe money, depends much on the zeal 
and activity of the Magiſtrate, joined to an adequate 
pecuniary reſource, to enable him to remunerate and 
reward men who may undertake to riſk their per- 
ſons in the company of deſperate and daring offenders, 
with a view to obtain that ſpecies of evidence which 
will produce a conviction. Without ſuch pecuniary * 
reſource, the law, as well as the exertions of the Ma- 
giſtrate, becomes a dead letter: and his efforts for the 
purpoſe of promoting the ends of public JOE] are 
crippled and loſt to the community, 


In ſuppreſſing great evils, ſtrong and adequate pow- 
ers mult be applied, and nothing can give force and 
attivity to theſe powers, but the ability to reward li- 
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berally men who riſk their lives in the public ſervice, 
either as police officers, or as temporary agents for 
the purpoſe of detecting atrocious offenders.“ 


A ſufficient fund, therefore, as well as amended and 
improved laws, would ſeem to be indiſpenſibly necel- 
ſary for the purpoſe of remedying the evils and miſ- 
chiefs ariſing from baſe money; and the following 
ideas are ſuggeſted with a view to this important ob- 


ject. - 


The coinage laws (except what relates to copper 
money) which contain the moſt important regulations 
in the way of prevention, having bcen made a century 
ago, it is not to be wondered in conſequence of the 
regular progreſs of the evil which was meant to be 
cured, and the new tricks and devices which have 
been reſorted to, in the progreſs of one hundred years, 
that many prominent amendments have become neceſ- 
ſary. A conſolidation of the whole laws from the 25th 
of Edward the Third to the 1 4th of his preſent Majeſty 
would, perhaps, be the moſt deſirable object, as it 
would afford a better opportunity of correcting every 
deficiency, and of rendering this branch of the criminaſ 
code conciſe, clear, explicit, applicable to the exiſting 
evils and to the means of prevention. 


The want of pecuniary reſource to reward officers of juſtice 
and others, is one of the principal cauſes, why, among the multi- 
tude of coiners and dealers in baſe money, ſo very few, compara- 
tively ſpeaking, have been brought to juſtice, 
For 
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For the purpoſe however of more fully elucidating 
this propoſition, the following apparent deficiencies in 
the exiſting laws* muſt be obvious wherever they are 
examined. 


1. Proſecutions are at preſent limited to three months, Which 
may often defeat juſtice where offences committed in the 
Country frequently cannot be tried in leſs than four, five, 
and in ſome caſes nearly ſix months. (X The limitation to 
twelve months would remove the difficulty. 


2. The words Milled Money ſeem neceſſary by the Act of 8 
and William IIId. to form the deſcription of Coin ſimilar 
to the current Coin of the Realm, which requires amend- 
ment, inaſmuch as a conſiderable proportion of the coun- 


* 25th Edward III. Theſe Acts make coining the gold and 
iſt of Queen Mary, filver coin of the Realm High T reaſon j— 
5th, 14th, and 18th of Miſpriſion of Treaſon to coin foreign mo- 
Elizabeth, ney ;—and T reaſon to diminiſh or lighten 

the current Coin. 


7th, 8th, gth, and Theſe Acts contain a detail of the prin- 
roth of William III. cipal offences and puniſhments, upon 
which proſecutions are founded at preſent, 


7th of Queen Anne, Allows 600l. a year for proſecuting Of. 


fenders, 
5th and 16th of Amends ſome of the above laws, and 
George II, eſtabliſhes new regulations relative to the 
Copper Coinage. 


71th and 13th of Makes further regulations reſpecting 
George III. the Copper Coinage, which however, have 


not been at all effectual. 
terfeit 
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terfeit Coin is caft and not milled. (F The words Milled 
or not Milled would remove the ambiguity. 


3. No proviſion is made in any Att, and conſequently no 
puniſhment for the offence of buying baſe Money to recolour 
it :—this is a modern device, which of courſe no exiſting 
law reaches, 


4. Neither is any proviſion made, and of courſe, no | puniſh. 
ment for the offence of uttering baſe Money in exchange as 


well as in payment. 


5 No exiſting la gives any power to Magiſtrates upon in- 
formation on oath to ſearch for, or ſeize counterfeit Coin, 
in the cuſtody or poſſeſſion of known Dealers or reputed Ut- 
terers; although theſe Dealers are now the perſons (and 
not the actual Coiners) who keep the baſe Money: neither 
is there any power (o ſeize baſe Money conveying in 
coaches or waggons going into the country. Under this 
ſhelter the Dealers are enabled to hold markets for ſale in 
their houſes, where they frequently keep large ſtocks ; and 
baſe Money is alſo ſent into the Country without the leaſt 
hazo:d cf detection or ſeizure. & Surely this ſhould be 


other viſe regulated, 


. No power is given by any exiſting law, even upon the 
moi. pointed information, to ſearch the houſes or wark- 
ſhuns of Coiners zu the night time. Hence it is that detec- 
%% becomes fo difficult, and the evil increaſes, becauſe 
the las in ſome mcaſure ſhields the offenders from diſco- 
very. If in Lottery offences (which are certainly greatly 
inferior an their enormity to Coining) a power is granted to 
break open houſes in te night time, lurely no reaſon can 
be aſligned why treaſonable offences in Coining baſe Mo- 

ne), 
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ney, ſhould not in this reſpe& be on the ſame footing. Un- 
leſs there is a power to ſearch in the night, and ſuddenly to 
force open doors or windows, it will be impoſſible to detect 
the Makers ot Caſt-Money. 


7. The laws relative to the Copper Coinage, although more 
modern, have alſo been found to be extremely defective, 
and totally inadequate to the object the Legiſlature had in 
view. 


The Act of the 11th of his preſent Majeſty indeed makes 
it felony to ſell Copper Money of the ſimilitude of the cure 
rent Money of the Realm at a leſs valve than the denomina- 
tion doth import, but the benefit of Clergy not being taken 
away, and no ſpecific pumiſhment being mentioned, the 
* Offenders are ſubject only to a year's impriſonment, which 
proves no check whatever, as their families carry on the 
buſineſs in the mean time; and if they chuſe to ſell 
flain Half-pence, or what are called 1riſh Harps, or to mix 
them with ſtamped Half-pence, ſimilar to the current Coin 
of the Realm, ſo that the ſtamped Coin does not exceed 
the value of what the denomination imports, it is doubtful 
whether the conviction will not fail. 


8. The act above mentioned gives a power to Magiſtrates to 
iſſue their warrants to ſearch in the day time for tools and 
implements uſed in the Copper Coinage, (with regard to Sil- 
ver or Gold Coinage no ſuch power is given) and what is 
very ſingular, no puntſhment whatever can be inflicted by any 
exiting law on the owner or proprietor of ſuch tools for 
making Copper Money, nor upon the perſon in whoſe 
houſe they are found ; and if when ſuch ſearch is made, 
there ſhall be found only plain Half-pence, or Ir Harps, 
vr Half-pence or Farthings varying in the Stamp in any de- 
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gree from the current Coin of the Realm, ſo as not to be 
of the cxact ſimilitude, the act in queſtion is defeated, in- 
aſmuch as the crime of felony does not attach to offences 
ſhort of Coining Money of the ſimilitude of the current Coin 
of the Realm, And hence it is that under all theſe fences 
againſt the puniſhment of the law, the Coinage of baſe 
Copper goes on with impunity ; becauſe it is the fault of 
the partes themſelves if ever they permit the law to reach 


them. 


9. The laws now in being give no power to ſeize Counter. 
feit Half-pence either in the hands of the Dealers who keep 
a kind of open market at their own houſes every morning to 
ſupply Jew Boys who cry bad Shillings, as well as many 
others in various trades, who become the channels of cir- 
culation to a vaſt extent without riſk or inconvenience. 
Neither does the ſlatute law authorize the apprehenſion of 
Jew Boys, who go gut every morning loaded with coun- 
ter feit Copper, which they exchange for bad Shillings, to 
be afterwards coloured anew, and again put into circula- 
tion. 


10. Another very prominent evil in the execution of the 
Mint Laws, is the want of a proper ſund for Proſecutions 
and Rewerds, and other expences for detecting Offenders, 
— The att of the 7th Queen Anne allowed Z 600, for pro- 
ſecting only, which has never been increaſed by any par- 
liamentary grant for nearly a century; although the offences, 
as well as the expence of detection and proſecutions have 
increaſed at leaſt fix-fold.—In this ſituation the energy 
of the Magiſtrates is checked, and their exertions 
(as has been already obſerved) are crippled for want 


of pecuniary reſources, or the means of refunding and 
rewarding 
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rewarding thoſe who riſque their lives and expend their 
money in detecting and proſecuting Oſſenders. 


Neither have ſufficient rewards been provided for ap- 
prehending Offenders againſt the Mint Laws : The reward 
of 40. is conſtrued to be limited only to the Convittion 
of actual Coiners and Clippers of Gold and Silver; and 
is not allowed to extend to colouring and finiſhing, as well 
as a number of other offences connected with making, 
counterfating, and uttering baſe Money :—the reward for 
Copper Coin is limited to 10. which is no encourages 
ment to Officers to do their Duty. It would be a great im- 
provement f a liberal Sum were allowed annually by Parliament 

for detethons, proſecutions, and rewards, and to be paid on the 

report of the Judges who try the offence, according to the merit 
and trouble of the apprehenders, proſecutors, and witneſſes, 
whether there is a couviction or not, 


11. The laws, as they now ſtand, are quite ſilent regarding 
what is called Provincial Copper Coin, or Tokens repre- 
ſenting a Half-penny. If a new coinage of Copper Mo- 
ney is not reſolved on by Government, it might perhaps 
be uſeful to legalize Tokens or Provincial Coins on three 
conditions. M 1. That the Copper of which they are made 
ſhall be pure.—92. That this Coin ſhall be at leqſt 50 per cent. 
heavier than the preſent Mint Comage.—g. That the parties 
circulating ſuch Coin be reſponſible to the holders for the value 
in Gold or Siluer when demanded : and ſhall ſlamp their names 
and an obligation to that purpaſe on the Coins, Tokens, or 
Medals fo iſſued by them. lt may alſo be neceſſary that 
ſuch perſons iſſuing Tokens or Medals ſhould take out a 
Licence for that pnrpoſe fr-m the principal Officers of the 
Mint, as an authority for ſuch Coinage, giving bond and 
lecurity at the ſame time that ſuch Tokens, Medals, or Pro- 
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vincial Coin ſhall be 5o per cent. above the full weight ſpe. 
diſied for one Penny, one Half-penny, or one Farthing, as the 
caſe may be, and likewiſe ſecurity to be accountable for the 
tirculating value in Gold or Silver. 


12. The laws reſpecting foreign Coin are extremely defettive, 
and productive at preſent of many frauds upon the public. 
The AR of the 14th of Elizabeth, which declared it to be 
miſpriſion of treaſon to counterfeit foreign Money, has not 
been put in force for many years, Counterfeit Freneh 
Shillings and Half-Crowns, as well as other foreign Coins, 
are made of baſe Metal, and mixed with counterfeit Bri. 
1 tiſh Coin, to the injury ot the public. Foreigners are alſo 
cheated, to the diſgrace of the National Character. Proli- 
bitzons and Reſtraints, under Legiflatrve Authority, have be— 
come abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the Coinage, and the circu- 
lation of every kind of counterfeit Foreign Money. The ſale, 
or circulation of which does not ſeem to be an offence by any 
exiſling law, 


13. The puniſhments inflicted on the different offences ſpe- 
cified inthe Coinage Laws, do not ſeem to be in proportion to 
the degree of enormity in ſome inſtances, while in others, 
by being too ſevere, the law is not always put in execution. 
The ſale of baſe Money (lor inſtance) under the value it 
doth import, is only puniſhed by a year's impxiſonment, 
although in point of fact, it is well known, that the parties 
guilty of this offence are the employers of the Corners, who 
work for theſe Dealers as journeymen, ſubjecting themſelves 
to the puniſhment of death ; while their maſters, with 
whom this high offence originates, and but for whom it 
would not have been committed, are only puniſhed for a 
mildemeanor, 


14. Theſe 
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14. Theſe miſchievous agents of the Dealers in baſe Money, 
the perſons who keep flatting mills, and other machinery, for 
mixing, preparing, and rolling their metals, for betng comed 
ino baſe Money, are not at preſent within the reach of pu- 
niſhment by any exiſting law. Although by mixing the 
metal and preparing it for the ſubſequent proceſs of ſtamp- 
ing, they are in fact, parties concerned, without whoſe aid 
the Coinage could not be carried on. The chief difficulty 
is in puniſhing perſons for producing an article which may 
be turned into coach and harneſs ornaments, buttons, and 
many purpoſes, as well as baſe Money. Perhaps a licence 
and bond from ſuch perſons as flatten mixed metals, “that 
they ſhall not work for Coiners under a ſevere penalty,” 
might prove ſome check. 


But neceſſary as theſe amendments in the mint laws 
appear to be, it is ſtil] to be feared that until a new coin- 
age of ſilver and copper money ſhall take place, no le- 
giſlative reſtrictions, regulations, or puniſhments, can 
produce an effettual cure of this enormous evil, al- 
though from the many deficiencies which have been 
detailed, it is evident a great deal of good may be 
done immediately in this way. 


The coinage of new money is a great ſtate queſtion 
which may require a fuller conſideration ; but no 
doubt can be entertained of the indiſpenſible neceſſity 
of ſuch a meaſure, with regard to ſilver and copper 
coin as ſoon as circumſtances will admit, 


If to a new coinage of ſhillings and ſxpences, ſhould 
ve added an extenſive coinage of ſilver money of the 
value 
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value of b rer pence, it would prove a great convenience 
to the public, and remedy ſome of the abuſes and preſ- 
ſures which ariſe from the vaſt quantity of baſe copper 
now in circulation. 


The nation miglit alſo, in one point of view, derive 
conſiderable advantages from encreaſing the weight of 
the copper coin, ſo as to bring it as near as poſſible to 
the intrinſic value of the metal of which it is compoſed, 


An arrangement of this ſort would not only be the 
means of effectually preventing counterfeits; but the 
copper, being a native article produced in the country, 
might, chrough the medium of coined money, become a 
profitable branch of commerce with foreign nations, 
where even an extenlive circulation might be enſured, 
in conſequence of ine 7u/rinfic and denominative value 
being the ſame, or nearly ſo. 


This is exemplified in the policy of Sweden, where 
tac copper dollar being ſo heavy as to anſwer to ſix- 
pence ſterling, has long been exported, and forms a 
conſiderable, and even a profitable branch of commerce 
to that nation. 


In Ruſſia the Three Copee Piece is very nearly of the 
weight of fix Engliſh hali-pence, yet its current value 
is only a {mall fraction above one penny ſterling and 
thus it is, by iſſuing no copper coin where the denomi- 
ati ue is not in proportion to the 7ntrin/ic value, every 

claſs 
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claſs of dealers who vend the neceſſaries of life are 


ſhielded againſt loſs, and every unnatural riſe in the 


price of proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of the poor is 
ol courſe prevented. | 


This principle ſeems to have been admitted by the 
legiſlature ; for when the ſubject of copper money was 
under the conſideration of the Houſe of Commons, at 
a period not very remote, the Journals ſhew that an 
opinion then prevailed, © that the moſt cffectual means 
& to ſecure the copper Coin from being counterfeited, was 
& that the denominative value of ſuch coin ſhould bear as 


% near a proportion as poſſible to the intrinſic value of 


the metal of which it was formed *.” 


It is earneſtly to be hoped that this principle will 
now be followed up, by a new coinage of ſilver and 
copper money, joined to improved and amended laws, 
ſo as to ſhield the honeſt part of the community 
againſt a ſyſtem of fraud, rapid beyond all example 
in its growth, and unparalleled as to its extent. 


For certain it is, that baſe Money contributes more 
to the ſupport as well as to the cx-rea/e of the number 
of thoſe miſchievous and abandoned members of the 
community who exiſt h by different kinds of fraud, 
than any other device which they purſue, to enable 
them to live in their preſent ſtate of idleneſs and de- 
bauchery, and to indulge in luxury and ns; 


Journal, Houſe of Commons, Vol. xviii—page #78. 
The 
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The increaſe is certainly aſtoniſhing, ſince it is 
known, that in London and the Country there are 
54 actual coiners, and 56 large Dealers, beſides, at 
leaſt 10 Die-ſinkers,* whoſe names, characters, and 
purſuits are at preſent perfectly known. But theſe 
bear no proportion to the horde of ſmaller Dealers 
and Utterers of baſe Money in the metropolis, and in 
moſt of the commercial and manufacturing Towns in 
the kingdom, whoſe numbers muſt amount to ſeveral 
thouſands, who, from being at preſent nuiſances in 
ſociety, in the conſtant habit of defrauding the pub- 
lic, might be rendered (by the application of the re- 
medies which are propoſed) uſeful members of the 
ſtate, by exchanging a life of idleneſs and crimes, for a 
courſe of uſeful labour and induſtry. 


* Vide page 22, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Reaſons aſſigned toby forgeries and frauds muſt prevail in 
a certain degree, wherever the interchange of pro- 
perty is extenſfve,—A conſiderable check given to the 
higher claſs of Forgeries, by ſhutting out all hopes of 
the Royal Mercy :—Petty Forgeries have however 
increaſed :—The Reaſons aſſigned. —The qualities of 
a Cheat, Swindler, and Gambler explained.——This 
miſchievous claſs of men extremely numerous in the 
Metropolis.—The Common and Statute Law appli. 
cable to offences of this nature explained: be great 
anxiety of the Legiſlature to ſuppreſs the evils of 
Gaming: Ie Miſery and Wretchedneſs entailed on 
many reſpectable Families from this fatal propenſity : 
—Often ariſing from the fooliſh vanity of mixing 
in what tis fliled Gentcel Company where Faro is in- 
ſroduced. Games of Chance ſtigmatixed by the Legi/- 
lalure, encouraged by high ſounding names, whoſe 
houſes are opened for purpoſes odious and unlauaful: 
The Civil Magiſtrate called upon by his public duty, 
as Tell as by the feelings of humanity, to ſuppreſs 
ſuch miſchiefs.—-The danger ariſing from ſuch ſemt- 
naries when ſanctioned hy faſhionable names. — No 
probability of any conſiderations connected with ille- 
gality, or humanily operating as a check, without the 
efforts of the Magiſtracy.—The evil tendency of ſuch 
examples to ſervants in faſhionable Families, who 
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carry theſe vices into vulgar life ; and many of whom, 
as well as perſons of ſuperior education, become Sharp- 
ers, Cheats, and Swindlers, from the habits they acquire. 
—The different claſſes of Cheats and Swindlers, and 
the various tricks and devices they purſue, to enable 
them to live in idleneſs by their wits, —Sharpers, 
Cheats, and Swindlers, divided into twenty-one differ- 
ent Claſſes— 1ſt. Sharpers who become Pawnbrokers, 
ad. Sharpers who obtain Licences as Hawkers and 
Pedlars.—gd. Swindlers who open ſhops as Auction- 
eers.—4th. Swindlers who pretend to diſcqunt Bills.— 
5th. Cheats who ſet up Gaming Houſes, —Oth. Lottery 
Inſurers of the higher claſs.--7th. Sharpers and Stwin- 
dlers who ſet up Fraudulent Lottery Offices.— 
8h. Itinerant Fews.—gth. Cheats who ſell by falſe 
Weights and Meaſures.-—-10th. Swindlers who de- 
fraud Tradeſmen of Goods.—-1 11h. Cheats who take 
Genteel Lodgings with falſe Names, &c.—1 9th. 
Cheats cebo perſonale former Maſters to defraud their 
Tradeſmen.-—1 gth. Cheats who perſonate Footmen, and 
order Goods from Tradeſmen.—1 4th. Cheats and 
Sharpers who decetve Perſons from the Country,— 
15th. Cheats and Sharpers who trick. Shopmen and 
Boys out of Parcels.—16th. Sharpers who attend Juni 
to pick up Parcels by various tricks and devices.—- 
17th. Cheats wbo go from door to door, begging on 
falſe Pretences.—18th. Sharpers ſelling ſmuggled 
Goods known by the name of Duffers.—1 9th. Female 


Sharpers who abiend Court aud Public Places, ——20th, 
Female 
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Female Bankers obo lend money to Barrow-Women al 
6d. a day for Five Shillings.—21ft. Cheats who_pre- 
tend to tell Fortunes, —Various Remedies ſuggeſted. 


Ix a great metropolis, like London, where trade and 
commerce have arrived at ſuch an aſtoniſhing height, 
and where from the extenſive tranſactions in the funds, 
and the opulence of the people, the interchange of 
property is ſo expanded, it ceaſes to be a matter of 
wonder that forgeries and frauds ſhould prevail in a 
certain degree :—the queſtion of difficulty is, why the 
laws and the means of prevention have not kept pace with 
. the progreſſive advancement of the Country, ſo as to check 
and keep within bounds thoſe fraudulent practices which 
prevail in ſo great a degree, and which, in the regular or- 
der of the plan of this T4 now falls to be elucidated and 
explained ? 


Forgeries of the higher claſs, ſo dangerous in a com- 
mercial country, by the wiſe policy of the executive 
government in ſhutting out all hopes of the extenſion 
of the Royal Mercy to convicts of this deſcription, 
have received a moſt ſevere check, beneficial in the 
higheſt degree to the country, and clearly manifeſted 
by the trials at the Old Bailey, where offences of this 
nature certainly do not increaſe. 


But it is to be lamented, that, with regard to petty 
ſorgeries and frauds, this is by no means the caſe, for 
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they ſeem to multiply and advance with the opulence 
and luxury of the country: and to branch out into 
innumerable different ſhades varying as the faſhions 
of the year, and as the reſources for the perpetration 
of this ſpecies of fraud change their aſpect. 


When thoſe depraved people who (to uſe a vulgar 
phraſe) Iide inlirely by their wits —find that any of the 
tricks which they have practiſed for a certain length of 
time become ſtale, (ſuch as pricking the belt for a wager, 
or dropping the ring,) they abandon them, and have re- 
courſe to other devices which are more novel, for the 


purpole of cheating and defrauding the unwary. 


One of the moſt prevailing of theſe, at the preſent 
moment, is the ſraud which is practiſed upon ſhop- 
keepers, tradeſmen, publicans, and others, through 
the medium of petty forgeries, by the circulation of 
copper-plate notes and bills for ſmall ſums, of £5. and 
£ 10. the latter purporting to be drawn by bankers in 
the manufacturing and ſca-port towns on different 
banking-houſes in London. 


This ſpecies of forgery has been recently carried on 


to a conſiderable extent, ſuggeſted no doubt by the 


confidence which is eſtabliſhed from the extenſive cir- 
culaticn of country bankers notes and bills, now made 
payable in London, by which the deception is, in ſome 
degree, covered, and the unwary plundered of their 
property. 


The 
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The great quality, or leading and indiſpenſible at- 
tributes of a Sharper, a Cheat, a Swindler, or a Gams 
Ller, is to poſſeſs a genteel exterior, a demeanor ap- 
parently artleſs, and a good addrels. 


Like other more atrocious depredators upon the 
public, this claſs (who are extremely numerous) ge- 
nerally proceed upon a reguler ſyſtem, and ſtudy as a 
trade all thoſe infamous tricks and devices by which 
the thoughtleſs, the ignorant, the unwary, and the 
honeſt part of the community, who unfortunately 
come into contact with theſe adepts in villainy, are 
defrauded of their property. 


The common law has defined the offence of cheat= 
ing—to be a deceilful practice in defrauding or endea- 
vouring to defraud another of his known right, by means 
of ſome artful device, contrary to the plain rules of common 
boneſty. 


The ſtatute of the 33d of Henry the Eighth entered 
into a more ſpecific explanation of what might conſti- 
tute ſuch an offence, and fixed the mode of puniſh- 


ment by declaring * that if any perſon fhall falſely or 


** aeceitfully obtain, or get into his hands or poſſeſſion, any 
money, goods, Sc. of any other perſon by colour or means 
* of any falſe privy token, or counterfeit letter, &c.—he 
* ſhall, on conviction, be puniſhed by impriſonment, the 
* pillory, or zohipping—ſaving to the party aggrieved the 
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& ſame porver of recovering the properly as he might have 
& had at common law, Sc.“ 


— 


From this remote period, until the goth of George 
the Second, the Legiſſature does not appear to have 
ſeen the neceſſity of enatting any new law applicable 
to this ſpecies ol offence, 


In the progrels however of ſociety and commercey 
joined to the conſequent influx of riches, producing 
luxury and extravagance, a larger field opened for 
cheats and ſharpers of every deſcription, inſomuch, 
that the preſſure became fo great, and the exiſting 
laws were found ſo inſufficient, as to render it necel- 


ſary to provide a legiſlative remedy, 


In applying this remedy, it would ſeem as if the 
great increaſe of a new ſpecies of cheating practiſed 
by perſons known in modern times by the name of 
Stwindlers, had ſuggeſted the propricty of defining the 
offence in a manner more applicable to the advanced 
ſtate of commerce and ſociety, and of rendering the 
puniſhment more ſevere ; for by this act it is declared, 
% that all perſons obtaining money, goods, wares, or mer- 
% chandize, by falſe pretences, Mall be deemed offenders 
& againſt the law and the public peace; and the Court, be- 
& fore Thom any juch offenaer ſhall be tried, fhall, on 
* convif7ion, order them do be put in the pillory, or pub. 
& /icly whipped, or lrunſported for ſeven years.” 


Thus 
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Thus ſtand the laws at preſent with regard to fwin- 
dlers.*—The offence of cheating rather embraces a 
wider field, as it extends to thoſe artifices by which 
ſharpers and perſons of depraved minds obtain money 
from the ignorant and the unwary, by playing at dif- 
ferent games of chance; and hence it is that the laws 
have provided a variety of additional remedies appli- 
cable to this ſpecies of offence, which proves the great 
anxiety of the legiſlature to ſuppreſs an evil which in 
all ages has been found to be deſtructive in its conſe- 
quences with regard to every thing relating to civil 
economy, and to the peace and happineſs of ſociety. 


Gaming 1s the ſource from which have ſprung up all 
that race of cheats, ſwindlers, and ſharpers, whoſe ne- 
farious prattices it is the object of the Author to deve- 
lope in this Chapter. 


So early as the reign of Queen Anne, this aban- 
doned and miſchievous race of men ſeem to have at- 
tracted the notice of the legiſlature in a very particular 


It would ſeem that there is a deficiency in the act of zoth 
George the Second, in omitting to add Bark Notes after the word 
Miney, and alſo Horſes, Cattle, Sheep, or other Anzmals, after goods, 
wares, and merchandize ; fince it has been held that Bank Notes 
are not Money, nor are horſes, cattle, &c, goods, wares, or mers 
chandize, according to legal conſtruction. An amendment of the 
law with regard to theſe objects is the more neceſſary, as Bark Notes 
and Harſes are, perhaps, more the objects of ſwindling, than any 
other ſpecies of property, and yet it is doubtful how far they fall 
within the meaning of any exiſting ſtatute, 
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degree, for the act of the gth of Her Majeſty, having 
recited, . that divers lewd and diſſolute perſons live at 
great expences, having no viſible eſtate, profeſſion, or 
te calling, to maintain themſelves ; but ſupport theſe ex- 
8 pences by Gaming only; enacts that any two Juſtices 
& may cauſe to be brought before them, all perſons within 
& their limil s whom they ſhall have juſt cauſe io ſuſpett 
& have no viſible eſtate, profeſſion, or calling, to maintain 
re themſelves by, but do for the moſt part ſupport them. 
& /elves by Gaming, and if ſuch perſons ſball not make the 
& contrary appear to ſuch Juſtices, they are to be bound to 
heir good behaviour for a twelvemonth, and in default 
& of ſufficient ſecurily, to be committed io priſon, until they 
&* can find the ſame, and if ſecurity ſhall be given, it will 
* be forfeited on their playing or belting at any one time, 

6 for more than the value of twenty ſhillings.” | 


If, in conformity to the ſpirit of this wiſe ſtatute, 
ſharpers of every denomination who ſupport them- 
ſelves, by a variety of cheating and ſwindling praQtices, 
without having any viſible means of living, were in 
like manner to be called upon to find ſecurity for good 
behaviour in all caſes where they cannot ſhew they 
have the means of ſubſiſting themſelves honeſtly, the 
number of theſe peſts of ſociety, under an active and 
zcalous Magiſtracy, would ſoon be diminiſhed, if not 
totally annihilated, 


By the 12th of George the Second © the Games of 
* Fare, Hazard, Sc, are declared lo be Lotteries, ſub- 
“ jceling 


Sw. AS ed. 


== 


& jecling the perſons who keep them to a penalty of t 
hundred pounds, and thoſe who play to jifty pounds.” — 
One witnels is only neceſſary to prove the offence be- 
fore any Juſtice of the Peace, who forfeits ten pounds if 
he neglefs to do his duty :—and by the 8th of George 
the Firſt, “ he Keeper of a Faro Table may be proſecuted 
« for a Lottery, where the penalty is five bundred 
© pounds.” | 


Such has been the anxiety of the legiſlature to ſup. 
preſs Faro Tables and other games of chance, that the 
ſevereſt penalties have been inflited, founded on the 
fulleſt impreſhon of the pernicious conſequences of 
ſuch practices, and yet to the diſgrace of the police of 
the metropolis, houſes are opened under the ſanction 
of high ſounding names, where an indiſcriminate mix- 
ture of all ranks. are to be found, from the fined 
ſharper to the raw inexperienced youth. And where all 
thoſe evils exiſt in full force which it was the object of 
the legiſlature to remove, 


When a ſpecies of gambling, ruinous to the morals 
and to the fortunes of the younger part of the commu- 
nity who move in the middle and higher ranks of life is 
ſuffered to be carried on in direct oppoſition to a pH- 
tive latute ;—ſurely, blame muſt attach ſomewhere ! 


The idle vanity of being introduced into what 1s 
ſuppoſed to be genteel ſociety, where a faſhionable name 
announces an intention of ſecing company, has been 


productive 
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productive of more domeſtic miſery and more real diſ. 
treſs, poverty, and wwretchedneſs to families in this great 
metropolis, (who but for their folly might have been 


eaſy and comfortable,) than many volumes could 


detail. 


A miſtaken ſenſe of what conſtitutes human happineſs, 
leads the maſs of the people who have the means of 
moving, in any degree, above the middle ranks of 
life, into the fatal error of mingling in what is errone- 
ouſly called genteel company, if that can be called 
ſuch where Faro Tables and other games of hazard 
are introduced in private families: Where the leaſt 
recommendation (and ſharpers ſpare no pains to ob- 
tain recommendations) admits all ranks who can exhi- 
bit a genteel exterior, and where the young and the 


inexperienced are initiated in every propenſity tending 


to debaſe the human character, and taught to view 
with contempt cvery acquirement connected with thoſe 
duties which lead to domeſtic happineſs, or to thoſe ob- 
jects of utility which can render either ſex reſpectable 
in the world. 


To the horde of ſharpers at preſent upon the town, 
theſe places of rendezvous furniſh a moſt produdlive 


harvelt. 


Many of this claſs, ruined perhaps themſelves in carly 
life in ſeminaries of the ſame deſcription, to which 
they fooliſhly reſorted, when vanity predominated over 
prudence and diſcretion, have no alternative but to 
follow 


1 


follow up the ſame miſchievous trade, and to prey 
upon the ignorant, the inexperienced, and the unwary, 
until they alſo, fee the fatal deluſion when it is too late.“ 


When ſuch abominable practices are encouraged 
and ſanctioned by high- ſounding names, —when ſharp- 
ers and black-legs find an eaſy introduction into the 
houſes of perſons of faſhion, who aſſemble in multi- 
tudes together for the purpoſe of playing at choſe moſt 
odious and deteſtable games of hazard, which the le- 
gillature has ſtigmatized with ſuch marks of reproba- 
tion, it is time for the civil Magiſtrate to ſtep forward: 
and to feel, that in doing that duty which the laws 
of his country impoſe on him, he is perhaps ſaving 
hundreds of families from rum and deſtruQion, and 
preſerving io the inſants of thoughtleſs and deluded 
parents that property which is their birth-right : but 
which, for want of an energetic police in enforcing the 
laws made for the protection of chis property, would 
otherwiſe have been loſt, leaving nothing to conſole 
the mind but the ſad reflection, that with the loſs of 
fortune, thoſe opportunities (in conſequence of idle 
habits) were alſo loſt of fitting the unfortunate ſufferer 
lor any reputable purſuit in life, by which an honeſt 
livelihood could be obtained, 


In this ſituation, the tranſition from the plain game. 


ter to the fraudulent one, and from that to every other 
ipecies of criminality is eaſily conceived : and it is by 
A moſt lamentable proof of this, is exhibited in the unhappy 

caſe of Mr, WesTox, now under ſentence of death in Newgate. 
NO 
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** 
no means an unſair concluſion to draw, that this has 
been the fate of not a few who have been early intro- 
duced into theſe genteel haunts of idleneſs and vice, 
who, but for ſuch an education might have become 


uſcful members of the ſtate, 


The accumulated evils arifing from this ſource are 
faid to have been ſuffered to continue from a pre- 
valling idea, that perſons of rank and their immediate 
aſlociates were beyond the reach of being controlled 
by laws made for the maſs of the people, and that no- 
thing but capital offences could attach to perſons of 
this condition in life. 


If theſe evils were merely confined to perſons of 
rank and fortune, and did not extend beyond that 
barrier where no general injury could accrue to ſo— 
ciety, there might be a ſhadow of excuſe (and it 
would be but a ſhadow) for not hazarding an attack 
upon the amuſements of the great, where the energy 
of the executive government to controul their œco- 
nomy may be doubtful : but furely in the preſent 
caſe, where the miſchief ſpreads road and wide, no 
good Magiſtrate can or ought to be afraid to do his 
duty, becauſe a faſhionable or high ſounding name 
ſhall ſanction and promote offences of the moſt mil- 
chievous nature to ſocicty at large, as well as to the 
peace, comfort, and happineſs ol families. 


If 
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If the exertions of the Magiſtracy are to be ſuſ- 
pended until the higher ranks ſee the frivolity, the 
ſhameful profligacy, and the horrid waſte of uſeful 
time, as well as the cruel deſtruction of decent and 
reſpectable families, in that point of view which will 


operate as an antidote to the evil, it is much to be 


fearcd that it muſt, under ſuch circumſtances, become 
incurable, 


But there are other inducements more nearly allied 
to the occurrences in vulgar life, which render it in a 


particular degree incumbent on Magiſtrates to try, at 


leaſt, whether there is not ſufficient energy in the law 
to control the hurtful vices of the higher, as well as 
the middling, and inferior ranks of the people, ſince 
the examples of the great and opulent operate ſo pow- 
erfully among the phalanx of mental ſervants they em- 
ploy, and who carry with them into the lower ranks 
of ſociety that ſpirit of gambling and diſſipation which 
they have prattiſed in the courſe of their ſervitude, pro- 
ducing conſequences of a moſt alarming and miſchiev- 
ous nature to the general intereſt of the community: 
for, aided by ſuch examples, conſiderable numbers of 
perſons attached to purſuitsof this kind, become Swind- 
lers, Sharpers, and Cheats, of an inferior claſs, as well 
as thoſe of ſuperior talents and education, who, from 
a ſpirit of gambling, or from profligacy, become out- 
calts of ſociety, and whoſe various tricks and devices 
o obtain the means of living in idleneſs, and upon 

the 
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the induſtry and property of others, it may now be 
neceſſary to explain. 


I. A Claſs of Sharpers obtain Licenſes to become 
Patzonbrokers*, and bring diſgrace upon the reputable 
part of the trade by every ſpecies of fraud which can 
add to the diſtreſſes of thoſe who are compelled to 
raiſe money in this way, for which purpoſe there are 
abundance of opportunties.—This Claſs of Swindling 
Pawnbrokers are uniformly reccivers of ſtolen goods ; 
and under the cover of their licence do much miſchief 
to the public, which might be prevented, in a great 
meaſure, by placing the power of granting licences in 
the hands of the Magiſtrates of the diviſion, upon the 
footing of public houſes, and rendering it neceſſary 
for all perſons to obtain a Certificate of character be- 
fore they can obtain ſuch licence, and alſo to enter 


into recognizance for good behaviour f. 


II. 4 
Number of Pawnbrokers within] 
the Bills of Mortality, paying a — 1 £ 
of ( 10. a year, | 2 WIE 
Idem, in the Country, paying ( 5. " , 
year, 431 2155 
Total, | 644 4285 


+ A regulation of this kind is of great importance to the gene- 
ral good of ſociety, ſeeing that the property of the pooreſt and 
moſt diſtreſſed part of the community, to the amount of more than 


half a million ſterling, is conſtantly in the hands of Pawnbrokers 
in 
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II. A Claſs of Sharpers and Swindlers alſo obtain 
Licences to be Hawkers and Pedlars, under the cover 
of which, every ſpecies of villainy is practiſed upon 
the country people, as well as upon the unwary in the 
metropolis, and all the great towns in the kingdom, by 
fraudulent raffles, where plated goods are exhibited as 
ſilver, and where the chances are exceedingly againſt 
the adventurers ; by ſelling and uttering baſe money, 
and frequently falſe bank notes, which makes one of 
the moſt profitable branches of their trade by deal- 
ing in ſmuggled goods, thereby promoting the ſale of 
articles injurious to the Revenue, beſides cheating the 
ignorant with regard to the value; by purchaſmg 
{tolen goods for country ſale, by which diſcoveries 
are prevented, and facilities afforded to common 
thieves and ſtationary receivers. 


By purchaſing ftolen horſes in one part of the 
country and diſpoſing of them in another, in the courſe 
of their journies, in accompliſhing which, ſo as to elude 


detection, they have great opportunities, By gamb- 


in the metropolis alone! and although of all ranks in the commu« 
nity, it is of moſt conſequence that they ſhould be hone/ft, corre, 
and even humane characters, (and it is to be hoped many of them 
are of that deſcription) yet certain it is that any perſon, even the 
molt notorious rogue or vagabond, who can raise ten pounds to pay 
tor a licence, may at preſent ſet up the trade of Pawnbroker, aud 
it is even ſaid that ſome have got licences who have actually been 
en board the Hulks !—a thing unavoidable under the preſent cir- 
cumitances, 
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ling with E O Tables at Fairs and Horſe-races, and 
by a number of other devices, which render this claſs 
of men great nuiſances in ſociety ; and point out the 
neceſſity of either ſuppreſſing them totally, (for in fact 
they are now no convenience whatever to the public) 
or to limit the licences only to men of good charatler, 
to be granted by the Magiſtrates on their entering into 
a recognizance in a certain ſum, with one ſurety for 
good behaviour, by which the honeſt part would be 
retained, to the excluſion of the fraudulent. 


III. 4 Claſs of Stwindlers who take out Licences as 
Aufioneers, and open ſhops in different parts of the 
metropolis, with a perſon at the door, inviting ſtrangers 
to walk in; where various articles of ſilver plate and 
houſchold goods are expoſed to ſale, made up on a 
{light principle, and of little intrinſic value, and where 
aſſociates, generally denominated pyfers, are in waiting 
to bid up the article to a ſum greatly beyond its value, 
when, upon the firſt bidding of the ſtranger, it is 
knocked down to him, and the money inſtantly de- 
manded ; but the goods, on being carried home and 
examined, are generally found to be very different 
in reality, from what thcir appearance exhibited, and 
upon a cloſe examination the fraud is diſcovered, 


Neither the common law, nor the Act of the goth 
of His late Majeſty, ſecms to be ſufficiently broad and 
explanatory to include this ſpecies of offence, and 


hence it is that this mode of lelling goods continues 
with 
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with impunity, and ſeems to encreaſe.—It is not, how- 
ever, meant here to inſinuate that all are fraudulent, 
It is to be hoped there may be ſome exceptions, 
although they may not be numerous. A licence from 
the Magiſtrates of the diſtrict obliging the parties to 
find ſecurity, would, in a great meaſure, exclude the 
fraugulent from this line of buſineſs. 


IV. A Claſs of Swindlers who raiſe money, by pre- 
tending to be Diſcounters of Bills, and Money Brokers, 
for young men of property, who have loſt their money 
at play, or ſpent it in expenſive amuſements, and are 
obliged to raiſe more upon any terms, until their 
rents or incomes become payable; or who have for- 
tunes in proſpect, as being heirs apparent to eſtates, 
but who require aſſiſtance in the mean time. | 


This claſs, availing themſelves of the credit or the 
ultimate reſponſibility of thoughtleſs and giddy young 
men, in the eager purſuit of criminal pleaſures, and 
under the influence of thoſe allurements which Faro 
Tables, under the ſanction of titled names, hold out 
—ſeldom fail to obtain from them ſpecialties and obli- 
gations for large ſums of money, upon the credit of 
which they are enabled, perhaps, at uſurious intereſt, 
to borrow other ſums, or perhaps to diſcount bills, 
and thus upon the credit of theſe unfortunate cuſtom- 
ers, they ſupply them with ſums of * upon the 
moſt extravagant terms, 


Another 
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Another claſs having ſome capital, advance money 
upon bonds, title deeds, and other ſpecialties, or upon 
the bond of the parties having eſtates in reverſion, by 
which large ſums of money are moſt unwarrantably 
and illegally, in this, and by a variety of other tricks 
and devices, wreſted from the diffipated and the thought- 
leſs, which too often entails miſery and diſtreſs upon 
them afterwards, as long as they live, or drives them, 
by utter ruin, to atts of deſperation or to crimes, 


It would ſeem as if a law were neceſſary, pointing 
at this particular miſchief, which is certainly an in- 
ereaſing evil. Humanity pleads for it; and policy points 
out the neceſſity of ſome more effectual guard againſt 
thole miſeries which it generates; and which could not 
exiſt in ſo great a degree, were it not for the facili 
ties held out by theſe blood-ſuckers, in affording pe- 
cuniary aid to the young and the inexperienced, to 
be expended in ſcenes of debauchery, or for the pur- 
we of gambling. 


V. 4 Claſs of Cheats who ſet up Gaming Houſes in 
different parts of the Metropolis, where Sharpers aſ- 
ſemble, and where young men of inexperience are 
allured for the moſt milchievous purpoſes, and after 
loſing their property, are furniſhed (if known to be 


men of fortune) by the maſter of the houſe, and his 


aſſociates the ſharpers, or the waiters, who accommo- 


date deluded and unfortunate gentlemen merely for 
the 
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the purpoſe of increaſing their misfortunes, and cheat - 
ing them of perhaps the whole of their property. 


Such abominable villains ought certainly to be held 
in the greateſt deteſtation, and the vigilance and exer- 
tions of the Magiſtracy cannot be better employed 


than in watching narrowly ſuch peſts of ſociety, and 


in putting the law in ſtrict execution againſt them. 


VI. A Claſs of Sharpers, who take Lottery Inſu- 
rances, where gambling, among the higher and mid- 
dling ranks, is carried on to an extent which exceeds 
all credibility, producing conſequences to many private 
families, of great worth and reſpeCtability, of the moſt 
diſtrefling nature ; and implicating, in this miſery, the 
innocent and amiable branches of ſuch families, whoſe 
ſufferings, ariſing from this ſource, while they claim 
the tear of pity, would require many volumes to re- 
count ; but filence and ſhame throws a veil over the 
calamity, while urged by the hopes of retrieving loſſes 
or,acquiring property, in an eaſy way, the evil goes 
on, and ſeems to increaſe, in ſpite of every guard 
which the legiſlature has wilely eſtabliſhed. 


VII. A Claſs, in general, of very depraved or diſ- 
tr:ſſed Characters, who keep unlicenſed Inſurance Offices, 
during the drawing of the Engliſh and Iriſh Lotteries ; 


many of whom, during the intervals of ſuch Lotteries, 


have recently invented and ſet up private Lotteries, or 
Wheels, called Lille Cos, containing Blanks and 
L Prizes, 
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Prizes, which are drawn for the purpoſe of eſtabliſh. 
ing a ground for Inſurance ; by which the fever in the 
minds of the lower order of the people is kept up, in 
ſome meaſure, all the year round, producing uncalcu- 
Jable miſchiefs, in as much as the rage and mania is fo 


rooted, from habit and a ſpirit of gaming, that no 
domeſtic preſſure, and no conſideration, connected 


either with the frauds that are practiſed, or the num. 
ber of chances that are againſt them, will n as a 
check upon their minds. 


In ſpite of the high price of proviſions, and not- 
withſtanding the preſſure univerſally felt by the lower 
claſſes of the people, and the care and attention of the 


legiſlature in eſtabliſhing ſevere checks and puniſhments 


for the purpoſe of preventing the eyil of Lottery In- 
ſurances, theſe criminal agents feel no want of cuſtom- 
ers, ſince it is plain that their houſes and offices are 
not only extremely numerous all over the metropolis, 
but in general High rented, exhibiting the appearance 
of conſiderable expence, and barricaded in ſuch a man- 
ner with iron doors and other contrivances, as in many 
inſtances to defy the arm of the Law to reach them, 


In contemplating this intereſting circumſtance, with 
a view to the diſcovery of the cauſe of the great en- 
couragement which theſe Lottery Inſurers receive 
from the lower orders of the community, ſo as to enable 
them to ſupport ſuch a certain and enormous expence 


in houſe rents, and other heavy diſburſements, it would 
ſeem 
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ſeem that a conſiderable proportion of their emolu- 
ment is to be traced to menial ſervants in general, 
all over the metropolis; but particularly to the pam- 
pered male and female domeſtics in the houſes of 
men of faſhion and fortune, who are ſaid, almoſt 
- without a ſingle exception, to be in the conſtant habit 
of inſuring in the Engliſh and Iriſh Lotteries. 


The claſs of menials being in many -inſtances cloathed 
as well as fed by their maſters, have not the ſame preſ- 
ſure upon them as labourers and mechanics, who muſt 
appropriate at leaſt a part of their earnings to the 
purpoſe of obtaining both food and raiment. 


With a ſpirit of gambling, rendered more ardent than 
prevails in vulgar life, from the example of their ſu- 
periors, and from their idle and diſſipated habits, 
menial ſervants enter keenly into the Lottery bu- 
ſineſs, and while ill luck attends them, it is much to 
be feared that too many are led, ſtep by ſtep, to that 
point where they loſe ſight of the moral principle, and 
impelled by a defire to recover what they have loſt, 
and to raiſe money for that purpoſe, they are induced 
to ſell or pawn the property of their maſters, wherever 
it can be pilfered in a little way, and ſo as to elude de- 
tection, till at length this ſpecies of peculation, by being 
rendered familiar to their minds, too often terminates 
in more atrocious crimes, 
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Upon a ſuppoſition that one hundred thouſand fa- 
milies* in the metropolis keep two ſervants upon an 
average, and that one ſervant with another inſures 
only to the extent of twenty-five ſhillings each, in the 
Engliſh, and the ſame amount in the Iriſh Lottery, the 


aggregate of the whole will amount to HALF A MIL- 


LION STERLING. 


Aſtoniſhing as this may appear at firſt view, it is 
believed that thoſe who will minutely examine into the 
Lottery tranſattions of their ſervants, will find the 
calculation by no means exaggerated ; and when to 
this are added the ſums drawn from perſons in the 
middle ranks of life, as well as from the numerous 
claſs of labourers and artiſans who have caught the 


mania; it ceaſes to be a matter of wonder, that fo 


many Sharpers, Swindlers, and Cheats find encourage- 
ment in this great metropolis. 


If ſervants at large who are under the controul of 
maſters, were prevented from following this abominable 


ſpecies of gambling, and if other expedients were 


adopted, which will be hereafter detailed, a large pro- 
portion of the preſent race of rogues and vagabonds 


who follow this infamous trade, would be compelled 


to become honeſt, and the poor would be ſhielded 


* It is eſtimated that in the preſent extended and improved ſtate 
of the metropolis, there are 162,000 inhabited houſes, ſuppoſed to 
contain about 249.000 families, including lodgers of every deſerip- 
tion, reſiding in nearly 8,000 ſtrecte, lanes, alleys, courts, and 


ſquares, 
from 
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from the deluſton which impels them to reſort to 
this deceitful and fraudulent expedient, at the ex- 
pence ſometimes of pledging every article of houſehold 
goods as well as the laſt rag of their own, and their 
children's wearing apparel, not leaving even a fingle 
change of raiment ! 


This view of a very prominent and alarming evil 
known to exiſt from a variety of facts well eſtabliſhed, 
and evinced among others by the pawnbroker's ſhops 
overflowing with the goods of the labouring poor, du- 
ring the drawing of the two Lotteries, muſt create a 
ſtrong deſire on the part of all maſters of families who 
have ſervants under their controul, to check this de. 
ſtruttive propenſity ſo as to prevent, as far as poſſible, 
thoſe diſtreſſes and miſchiefs ariſing from fraudulent 
inſurances, which every perſon of humanity muſt de- 
plore ; ſince the miſery and loſs of property which 
ſprings from this deluſive ſource of iniquity, is certain- 


ly very far beyond any idea that can be formed of it 
by the common obſerver *, | 


A general 


In conſequence of a very accurate enquiry which has been 
made, and of information derived from different ſources, it would 
appear that fraudulent Lottery Inſurances have not diminiſhed, — 
The Offices are numerous all over the Metropolis, and are ſuppoſed 
to exceed four hundred of all deſcriptions, to many of which 
there are perſons attached, called Morocco Men, who go about from 
houſe to houſe among their former cuſtomers, and attend in the 
back parlours of Public Houſes, where they are met by cuſto:ners 
who make inſurances, —It is calculated that at theſe offices (ex- 
cluſive of what is done at the licenſed offices) inſurances are made 

; to 
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A general aſſociation, or perhaps an Act of Parlia- 
ment, eſtabliſhing certain regulations, applicable to 
this and other objects, with regard to menial ſervants, 
would be of great uſe to ſociety. 


If a legiſlative regulation could alſo be eſtabliſhed» 
extending the ſame ſort of reſtrictions to the members 
of the different friendly ſocieties ſituated within the 
Bills of Mortality, with regard to fraudulent Lottery 
inſurances, above /eventy thouſand families would be. 
ſhielded from this deluſive miſchief, which, in its 
conſequences, has been ſo fatal to the happineſs and 


to the extent of eight hundred thouſand pounds, which they re- 
ceive in premiums during the Iriſh Lottery, and above one million 
during the Engliſh, upon which it is calculated that they make. 
from 15 to 25 per cent, profit —This infamous confederacy was 
eſtimated during the Engliſh Lottery of the year 1996, to ſupport 
about 2000 agents and clerks, and nearly 7500 Morocco Men, in- 
cluding a conſiderable number of Ruffians and Bludgeon Men, who 
| were paid by a general aſſociation of the principal Proprietors of 
theſe fraudulent Eſtabliſhments, who regularly met in Committee, 
in a well-known public-houſe in Oxford Market, twice or thrice 
a week, during the drawing of the Lottery, for the purpoſe of con- 
certing meaſures to defeat the exertions of the Magiſtrates, by 
forcibly reſiſting the Officers of Juſtice in all inſtances where they 
could not be bribed by pecuniary gratuities to effect which laſt 
purpoſe, neither money nor pains have been ſpared : the truth of 
which can be aſcertained by inconteſtible evidence, and it is much 
to be feared that too much ſucceſs has attended theſe corrupt and 
fraudulent expedients which have been reſorted to with an inten- 
tion to defeat the operation of the law, 
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comfort of a vaſt number of tradeſmen and ae as 
well as inferior claſſes of labourers, “ 


Such prohibitions and reſtraints would ue a wan. 
derful effect in leſſening the profits of the lottery-office 
keepers, which, perhaps, is the very beſt mode of ſup- 
prefling the evil. At preſent, the temptation to follow 
up theſe fraudulent prattices is ſo great, from the pro- 
ductive nature of the buſineſs, that unleſs ſome new 
expedient is reſorted to, no well-grounded hope can 
be entertained under the preſent ſyſtem, of leſſening 
the evil in any material degree, 


In addition therefore to what has been ſuggeſted as 
the means of preventing fraudulent inſurances being 
made by menial ſervants, and the more ſober tradeſ- 
men, artiſans, and labourers, who belong to the nu- 
merous friendly ſocieties in and near the metropolis, 
other expedients have occurred to the Author, and 
ſome have been ſuggeſted by perſons well informed 
on this ſubjett, 


The Lottery in itſelf, if the poorer claſſes of the peo- 
ple could be ſhielded from its miſchiefs, is certainly a 
fair reſource for revenue, in a country where ſuch a 
conſiderable proportion of the higher and, middling 


The regulation here alluded to, is this—that every member 
belonging to a friendly Society ſhould be exc/ud:d or expelled, and 
deprived of all future benefits from the funds of that Society, on 
proof of his having inſured in any Lottery whatſoever, contrary 
to law ;—and that this rule ſhould be general, wherever the Acts of 


Parliament, relative to friendly Societies, have taken effeR, k 
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ranks of life are poſſeſſed of large properties in money, 
which may induce them, through the medium of a Lot- 
tery, to contribute to the aſſiſtance of the State, what 

would (probably to the ſame extent) be otherwiſe 
ſquandered and diſſipated, if, by ſuch GY the 
vices of the people were not taxed. | 


It is a means alſo of drawing conſiderable ſums of 
money annually from foreign Countries, which are 
laid out in the purchaſe of tickets, beneficial to the 
Nation. 


In many reſpetts therefore, it might be deſirable to 
preſerve this ſource of revenue, if it can be con. 
fined to the purchaſe of Tickets, and to thoſe claſſes 
who are opulent among the middling and higher 
ranks of the people, who, upon the abolition of the 
Lottery, could not be reſtrained from ſquandering 
their money in another way, where the State would 
derive no benefit. 


The Lottery, on the plan upon which it is at preſent 
conducted, is certainly an evil of the utmoſt magni- 
tude, and perhaps one of the greateſt nurſeries of 
crimes that ever exiſted in any country. At the cloſe 
of the Engliſh Lottery drawn in 1796, the civil power 
was trampled upon and put to defiance in a moſt alarm- 
ing and ſhameful manner, diſgraceful to the police of 
the metropolis. It aroſe from a pre-concerted plan, 
formed and executed by a ſet of miſcreants, compoſed 
chie fly of the more opulent part of the fraudulent in- 
ſurers, for the purpoſe of alarming and terrifying 

thoſe 
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thoſe officers of juſtice (with whom, by pecuniary» 
gratuities, they could not previouſly make their peace): 
by the threatenings of hired ruffians and bludgeon meny 
whom they employed and furniſhed” with arms to! 
reſiſt the civil authority, and even to commit murder, 
if attempts ſhould be made to execute the warrants of 
the Magiſtrates, : 


Such is the alarming height to which the audacity 
of theſe cheats and ſwindlers has gone. 


Their profits were ſaid to be immenſe beyond all 
ſormer example, during the Lottery drawn in Spring, 
1796, and of courſe, the poor were never in a greater 
degree plundered. 


At no period will there be ſo much occaſion for the 
excrtions of the Magiſtracy, as during the Iriſh Lottery 
of 1796, and the Britiſh drawn in 1797: but by this 
energy, oppoled as it will be, by a ſyſtem both of cor- 
ruption and of force unexampled in former times, no 
proper check can be given, until by new legiflative 
regulations, ſome more effedual remedy is applied. 


The following are the expedients that have been ſug- 
geſted to the Author, and have partly occurred to 
himſelf, which, with the aſſiſtance of a ſuperintending, 
energetic, and well-regulated police, it is to be hoped, 
might be the means of greatly abridging this enormous 

evil, 
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evil, and of ſecuring to Government the ſame annual 
revenue which is at preſent obtained, or nearly ſo. 


„ | 1. That the numbers of the tickets to be placed in the Lot- 
„ tery Wheels ſhall not be running numbers, as heretofore 
uſed; but ſhall be intermediate and broken, thereby prevent- 
ing inſurances from being made on ſpecific numbers, from 
5 the impoſſibility of its being known to any but the holders 
0 of tickets what particular ticket at any time remains in the 
| wheel. 


2. That all perſons taking out licences to ſell Lottery Tick- 
ets, ſhall (inſtead of the bond with two ſureties for one 

| thouſand pounds, to be granted by the act of the 22d George 

1 g. cap. 47.) enter into a bond alſo with two ſureties, for 

| { 5900.—which ſum ſhall be forfeited, on due proof that 
any perſon, ſo licenſed, ſhall have directly or indirectly, 
been concerned in taking inſurances contrary to law, or in 
ſetting up, or being connected in the profit or loſs ariſing 
from any illegal inſurance office, or in employing itinerant 
Clerks, or whatare called Morocco Men, to take inſurances 
for account of perſons ſo licenſed. 


3: That beſides the above-mentioned bond, all licenſed Lot- 
tery Office Keepers ſhall, previous to the drawing of each 
Lottery, make oath before a Magiſtrate, that they will not, in 
the courſe of the enſuing Lottery, be concerned either di- 

- rettlyor indirectly, in ſetting up any illegal offices for the ſale 
of tickets, or inſurance of numbers contrary to lav: which 
affidavit ſhall be recorded, and a certificate thereof ſhall be 
indorſed on the licence, without which it ſhall not be legal. 
And which affidavit may be produced in evidence, thereby, 

in the event of conviction, ſubjecting the offenders to the 
puniſhment 
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puniſhment attached to perjury, and of courſe, to the ig- 
nomy of the pillory and impriſonment. 


4. That all peace-officers, conſtables, headboroughs, or others, 
lawfully a authorized to execute the warrants of Magiſtrates, 
who ſhall receive any gratuity, or ſum of money from il- 
legal Lottery Inſurers, or from any perſon or perſons, in 
conſideration of any expected ſervices in ſcreening ſuch 
offenders from detection or puniſhment, ſhall, on convic- 
tion, be rendered infamous, and incapable of ever ſerving 
any public office, and may be puniſhed by fine, impriſon- 
ment, or the pillory, as the Court, before w hom the offence 
is tried, ſhall ſee proper. 


5. That all perſons who ſhall be convicted of paying money 
on any contract for the benefit ariſing from the number of 
any Lottery Ticket, inſured upon any contingency (and 
not being in poſſeſſion of the original ticket, or a legal ſhare 
thereof) ſhall forfeit £20. for every offence, to be levied 
by diſtreſs, &c. 


6. That a ſhort abſtratt of the penalties inflicted by law on 
perſons inſuring, or taking illegal inſurances in the Lot- 
tery, ſhall be read every Sunday, in all churches, chapels, 
meeting-houſes, and other places of public worſhip, during 
the drawing of the Iriſh and Engliſh Lottery reſpeRtively, 
with a ſhort exhortation, warning the people of the conſe- 
quences of offending againſt the law, and a copy of the 
lame to be paſted up in different parts of Guildhall, and 

_ conſtantly replaced during the drawing of the Lottery; 
and alſo at all the licenſed Lottery Offices within the me- 


tropolis. 


7. That a reward. not exceeding 300. be paid to any perſon 
employed as a clerk or ſervant in any illegal Lottery Of- 
ä hce 
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| fice, who ſhall be the means of convicting the actual or 
principal proprietor or proprietors of the ſaid offices, who 
ſhall not appear themſelves in the management ; alſo, a 

' ſum, not exceeding f go. on conviction of a known and 

acting proprietor ; and a ſum, not exceeding io. on con- 
viction of any clerk or manager, not being partners. 


8. That the puniſhment to be inflicted on ſuch offenders 
| ſhall be fine, impriſonment, or the pillory, according to 
the atrocity of the offence, in the diſcretion of the Court 

before which ſuch offenders ſhall be tried. 


VIII. A Claſs of Cheats of the ſociety of Fews, who 
are to be found in every ſtreet, lane, and alley, in and 
near the Metropolis, under the pretence of purchaſing old 
clothes, and metals of different ſorts, but whoſe chief 
bufinelſs is to prowl about the houſes and ſtables of 
men of rank and fortune, for the purpoſe of holding 
out temptations to the ſervants to pilfer and ſteal ſmall 
articles, not likely to be miſled, which theſe Jews pur- 
chaſe at about one third of the real value.,—-lt is ſup- 
poſed that upwazds of two thouſand of theſe depraved 
people are employed in diurnal journies of this kind, 
by which, through the medium of bad money, and 
other fraudulent dealings, many of them acquire pro- 
periy, and then become Receivers of ſtolen Goods ;— 
thereby (while their labour produces no benefit to the 
State) employing themſelves in every miſchievous de- 
vice that can render them nuiſances in ſociety. 


It is eſtimated that there are about twenty thouſand 
Jews in the city of London, beſides, perhaps, about 
SIP five 
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five or fix thouſand more in the great provincial and 
ſea-port towns, (where there are at leaſt twenty ſyna- 
gogues, beſides fix in the metropolis ;) who exiſt 
chiefly by their wits, ſeeing that the ſuperſtitious ad- 
herence to a particular mode of living, and to their /ab- 
bath, prevents them from placing out their children as 
ſervants, or apprentices, or binding their ſons to me- 
chanical employments, or indeed to any uſeful art, by 
which they can aſſiſt in encreaſing the national property 
—inſtead of which they diminiſh it by living upon 
the induſtry of others, and by eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of 
miſchievous intercourſe all over the country, the bet- 
ter to carry on their fraudulent deſigns in the circula- 
tion of baſe money,—the ſale of ſtolen goods, and 
in the purchaſe of metals of various kinds, as well as 
other articles pilfered from His Majeſty's Dock-yards, 
and ſtolen in the provincial towns, which they bring to 
the metropolis to elude detection, —and vice verd. 


Educated: in idleneſs from their earlieſt infancy, 
they acquire every debauched and vicious principle 
which can fit them for the moſt complicated arts of 
fraud and deception, to which they ſeldom fail to add 
perjury, whenever it can be of uſe, in ſhielding them- 


ſelves or their aſſociates from the puniſhment of the 
law. 


From the orange boy, and the retailer of ſeals, ra- 
zors, glaſs, and other wares, in the public ſtreets, to 
the ſhop-keeper, dealer in wearing apparel, or in filver 
| and 
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and gold, the ſame principles of attion 400 generally 
prevail. 


The itinerants utter baſe money to enable them by 
ſelling cheap, to diſpoſe of their goods, while thoſe that 
are ſtationary, with very few exceptions, receive and 
purchaſe, at an under price, whatever is brought them, 
without aſking queſtions, 


The miſchiefs which muſt reſult from the increaſe 
of this depraved race, arifing from the natural courſe 
of population, are fo obvious, that a remedy cannot 
be too ſoon applied, in which little doubt can be en- 
tertained of obiaining the aſſiſtance of the whole body 
ol the Jews of the higher claſs, who cannot but view 
with horror and diſtreſs the deplorable condition and 
growing depravity of fo large a proportion of the 
lower ranks of their own ſociety, and particularly 
thoſe belonging to the Dutch ſynagogue, whoſe want 
of reſource for honeſt employment not only renders 
them objects of commilcration, but of ſerious attention 
on the part of the legiſlature, 


IX. A Claſs of Cheats who ſell proviſions and other 
articles, by means of falſe weights and meaſures, than 
which nothing requires the aſſiſtance of the legiſlature 
in a greater degree to ſhield the poor againſt the nu- 
merous tricks that are practiſed upon them, through 
this medium, by low and inferior ſhop-keepers and iti- 
nefants, | _ + 
wy The 
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The ancient ſyſtem of regulating this uſeful branch 
of police by the juries of the court leet, having been 
found ine ffectual, and in many reſpetts inapplicable to 
the preſent ſtate of ſociety, an att paſſed the ggth of 
his preſent Majeſty, to remedy the inconvenience with 
regard to fraudulent weights ; but great difficulties 
have occurred on account of the expence of carrying 
it into execution, and alſo with regard to its anſwer- 
ing any uſeful purpoſe without amendments.—It 
would ſeem that the moſt ſimple and obvious as well 
as the moſt prompt method of remedying the evil, 
would be to extend to the Magiltrates the ſame juriſ- 
diction, and eſtabliſh the ſame rules with regard to 
proving both weights and meaſures, which at preſent 
prevail with re/pe& to bread, allowing the expence of 
removing the weights, and the labour of the perſons 
employed, to be defrayed out of the county rate upon 
an order of any two Magiſtrates who ſhould direct the 
weights and meaſures within the diviſion or diſtrict to 
be tried, 


A ſyſtem ſo formed could not fail to be carried into 
execution in a prompt and ready manner, and with 
the ſame effett as is done with regard to the bakers, 
in which caſe uncalculable benefits would reſult to the 
lower ranks of the people ata very ſmall expence. 


X. A Claſs of Cheats and Swindlers who aſſociate 
together, and enter into a conſpiracy for the purpoſe of 
defrauding Tradeſmen of their goods. One of theſe 


tharpers generally aſſumes the character of a merchant; 
—hires 


bires a genteel houſe, with a counting houſe, and 
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every appearance of buſineſs One or two aſſociates 


aſſume the appearance of clerks, while others occa- 


ſionally appear in livery : and ſometimes a carriage is 


ſet up, where the ladies of the party viſit the ſhops, in 
the ſtile of perſons of faſhion, ordering goods to their 
 apartments.—Thus circumſtanced, by a variety of 
thole arts and devices which ſharpers have recourſe 


to, goods are obtained on credit, which are immedi- 
ately pawncd or ſold, and the produce uſed as a de- 
ception to obtain more, and procure recommendations 
by offering to pay ready money,—or to diſcount bills, 


When aliens is once eſtabliſhed in this way, 


notes and bills are fabricated by theſe conſpirators, as 
if remitted from the country, or from foreign parts, 


and application is made to their newly- acquired friends 
the tradeſmen to aſſiſt in diſcounting them.—Some- 
times money and hills upon one another are lodged at 
the bankers for the purpoſe of extending their credit 
by referring to ſome reipettable name for a charatter. 


After circulating notes to a conſiderable amount, 


and completing their ſyſtem of fraud by poſſeſſing as 


much of the property of others as it is polkble to do, 


without riſk of detection, they move off, aſſume new 
characters, and when the bills and notes are due, the 


parties are not to be found, 


Offences of this fort, where an actual conſpiracy 
camo 
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cannot be proved, which is generally very difficult, are 
not eaſily puniſhed; and it would ſeem of importance 
to conſider how far frauds and impoſitions of this ſort 
and others of the ſame nature, where the confidence of 
tradeſmen and manufacturers is abuſed by miſrepre- 
ſentation and falſhood, ſhould not be defined in ſuch 
a manner as to render it difficult for the parties to 
eſcape puniſhment. 2 


XI. A Claſs of Cheats who take genteel lodgings, 
dreſs elegantly, aſſume falſe names ;—pretend to be re- 
lated to perſons of credit and faſhion—produce letters 
familiarly written to prove an intimacy,—enter into 
converſation, and ſhew theſe letters to tradeſmen and 
others, upon whom they have a deſign-get into their 
good graces; purchaſe wearing apparel and other ar- 
ticles, and diſappear with the booty. 


This ſpecies of offence would be very difficult to 


reach by any exiſting law, and yet it is prattiſed in va- 


rious ſhapes in this great metropolis, where tradeſmen 
are defrauded to a very conſiderable extent. Some 
legiſlative guards would certainly be very deſirable, by 
extending the deſcription of offences ſo as to meet 
this objeQ, | 


XII. A Claſs of Cheats, who having been formerly in 
the ſervice of Milliners, Mantua-Makers, Taylors, and 
other traders, who have occaſion to ſend to ſhop-teepers 
and warehouſemen for goods,—after being diſcharged 


M from 
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from ſuch ſervice and getting into the company of 
ſharpers and thieves, while out of place, they teach 
them how to perſonate their former employers, in 
whoſe names they too frequently ſucceed in obtaining 
conſiderable quantities of goods before the fraud is 


diſcovercd. 


It would certainly be a good rule at no time to deliver 
goods upon a verbal meſſage, and it would be uſeful 
if all perſons diſcharging ſervants, would give notice 
of it to every tradeſman with whom they deal. 


XIII. A Claſs of Cheats who perſonate Gentlemen's 
Footmen, and order goods to be ſent to a genteel lodging, 
where the aſſociate is in wailing, who draws upon ſome 
banker in a diſtant part of the town for the money; 
and before the fraud is diſcovered, the parties are off, 
and the maſter transformed into the livery-ſervant to 
practice in his turn the ſame trick upon ſome other 


perſon. 


Or if the ſtratagem of the check on a banker is re- 
fuſed, a country bank-note (the gentleman juſt being 
arrived in town) is offered to be changed, which, al- 
though a forgery, often ſucceeds ; but if it ſhould 
allo fail, this miſchievous claſs of people from habit 
and cloſe attention to the means of deception, are ſel- 
dom at a loſs in finding out ſome other expedient ; and 
before the fraud is diſcovered, the partics have changed 


both re/idence, name, and apparel, and have aſſumed an 
appearance 
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appearance and character totally different from the 
former, | 


XIV. A Claſs of Cheats who aſſociate ſyſtematically 
together, for the purpoſe of finding out and making a prey 
of every perſon from the country, or any ignorant perſon 
who is ſuppoſed to have money, or who has come to Lon- 
don for the purpoſe of ſelling goods. —It is uſual in ſuch 
caſes for one of them to aſſume the charatter of a 
young ſquire, juſt come to his eſtate, to appear careleſs 
and prodigal, and to ſhew handfulls of bank-notes, all 
of which are falſe and fabricated for the purpoſe. 


Another perſonates the guardian of the ſquire, while 
a part of the aſſociates pretend to fit down to play, and 
having won money of the young ſpendthrift, who ap- 
pears extremely ignorant and profuſe,-the ſtranger's 
avarice gets the better of his prudence, and he is in- 
duced at length to try his luck: the reſult is, that he 
is ſoon left without a penny. 


XV. A Claſs of Cheats who prowl! about in all the 
ſtreets and lanes of the trading part of the metropolis, 
where ſhopmen and boys are carrying parcels, where, 
by means of various ſtratagems, they find out where 
the parcels are going, and regulating their meaſures 
according to the peculiar information they obtain, they 
ſeldom fail by ſome trick or other, (fuch as giving the 
lad a ſhilling to run and call a coach,) to get hold of 
the property, Porters and young men from the 
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country ſhould be particularly cautioned never to 
quit any property intruſted to their care until delivered 
(not at the door) but within che houſe to which it is 
directed. | | 


XVI. A Claſs of Cheats who attend inns, at the time 
that coaches and waggons are loading or unloading, 
and by perſonating porters with aprons and knots, and 
clerks with pens ſtuck in their wigs or hair, and by 
having recourle to a variety of ſtratagems, according 
to the peculiar circumſtances of the caſe, aided by their 
having previouſly noticed the addreſs of ſeveral of the 
parcels, they ſeldom fail of ſucceſs in the general hurry 
and confuſion which prevail at ſuch places, which 
proves how neceſſary it is at all times to have one or 
two intelligent officers of juſtice, who know the faces 
of thieyes, in attendance while goods are receiving and 
delivering, 


XVII. A Claſs of Cheats who go from door to door 
collecting money, purporting to be for a charitable eſta- 
þliſhment tor the benefit of poor children, and other 
purpoſes, which money, in place of being ſo applied, 
is generally ſpent in cating and drinking, by the par- 
ties who pretend to be thus employed; and the molt 
infamous impoſition is thus prattiſed upon the chari- 
table and humane, who are the dupes of this ſpecies of 
fraud in too many inſtances. | 


XVIII. A Claſs of Sharpers who are known by the 


Md me 
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name of Duffers, who goabout from houſe to houſe, and 


attend public-houſes, inns, and fairs, pretending to ſell 
ſmuggled goods, ſuch as India handkerchiefs, waiſtcoat 
patterns, muſlins, &c. when by offering their goods for 
ſale they are enabled to diſcover the proper objetts 
who may be ſucceſsfully practiſed upon; and if they 
do not ſucceed in promoting ſome gambling ſcheme, 
by which the party is plundered of his money, they 
ſeldom fail in paſſing forged country bank notes, or 
baſe ſilver and copper in the courſe of their dealings. 


XIX. A Claſs of female Sharpers who dreſs elegantly, 
perſonate women of faſhion, attend maſquerades, and even 
go to St. Fames's, and from their effrontery, actually 
get into the circle where their wits and hands are em- 
ployed in obtaining diamonds, and whatever other ar- 
ticles of value capable of being concealed, are found 
to be molt acceſſible. 


The wiſe of a well-known ſharper now upon the 
town, is ſaid to have appeared at court, drefſed in a 
flile of peculiar elegance: while the ſharper himſelf 
is ſuppoſed to have gone in the dreſs of a clergyman, 
According to the information of a noted receiver, 
they pilfered to the value of £1700. on the King's 
birth-day (1795, without diſcovery or ſuſpicion. 


Houſes are kept where female Cheats dreſs and un- 
dreſs for public places. — Thirty or forty of thele 
ſharpers generally attend all maſquerades, in different 

characters, 
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characters, where they ſeldom fail to get clear off with 
à conſiderable booty. 


XX. A Claſs of Cheats, or female Bankers, who ac. 
rommodate barrow-women and others, who ſell fiſh, fruit, 
vegetables, &c. in the ſtreets, with five ſhillings a day 
(the uſual diurnal ſtock in trade in ſuch cafes) for the 
uſe of which, for twelve hours, they obtain a premium 


of /ix-pence when the money is returned in the even- 


ing, receiving thereby at this rate, about ſever pounds 
ten ſhillings a year for every five ſhillings they lend out! 


A police Magiſtrate, on diſcovering this extraordi 
nary ſpecies of fraud, attemptcd to explain to a bar- 
row-woman on whom it was practiſed, that by ſaving 
up a fingle five fillings, and not laying any part of it 
out in gin, but keeping the whole, ſhe would fave 
£7. 10s. a year, which ſeemed to aſtoniſh her and to 
ſtagger her belief; but it is to be feared had no effect 
upon her future conduct, ſince it is evident that this 
improvident and diſſolute claſs of females have no 
other idea than that of making the day and the way 


| alike long. —Their profits (which are often conſider- 


ebly augmented by dealing in bafe money, in addition 
to fruit, vegetables, &c.) ſeldom laſt over the day, for 
they never fail to have a luxurious dinner, and a hot 
ſupper, with abundance of gin and porter :—looking 
in general no farther than to keep whole the original 
ſtock, with the /x pence of intereſt, which is paid over 
to the female banker in the evening : and a new loan 


obtained 
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obtained on the following morning of the ſame five 


ſhillings again to go to market, 


In contemplating this curious ſyſtem of banking, 
(trifling as it ſeems to be) it is impoſſible not to be 
forcibly ſtruck vith the immenſe profits that ariſe 
from it, for it is only neceſſary for one of theſe female 
ſharpers to poſſeſs a capital of ſeventy ſhillings, or 
three pounds ten ſhillings, with fourteen ſteady and 
regular cuſtomers, in order to realize an annual in- 
come of one hundred guineas a year! 


XXI. A Claſs of Cheats who pretend to tell fortunes, 
and impoſe upon the credulity of the public, by ad- 
vertiſements and cards, mdicating a power from their 
knowledge of aſtrology, to foretel future events, and 
to diſcover ſtolen property, or lucky numbers in the 

Lottery, &c, 


The extent to which this miſchief goes in the me- 
tropolis is almoſt beyond belief; particularly during 
the drawing of the Lottery. Where the folly and 
phrenzy which prevail in vulgar life lead ignorant and 
deluded people into the ſnare of adding to the misfor- 
tunes which the Lottery occaſions, by additional ad- 
vances of money (obtained generally by pawning goods 
or apparel) paid to pretended aſtrologers for ſuggeſt- 
ing lucky numbers, upon which they are adviſed to 
make inſurances, and under the influence of this un- 
accountable deluſion they are too often induced to in- 


increaſe their riſks and ruin their familics, 
One 
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One of theſe impoſtors who lived long in the Cur- 
tain- Road, Shoreditch, is ſaid, in conjunction with his 
aſſociates, to have made near £300. a year by prac- 
tiſing upon the credulity of the lower orders of the 
people. — He ſtiled himſelf (in his circulating cards) an 
Aſtronomer and Aſtrologer. That he gave advice to . 
Gentlemen and Ladies on buſineſs, trade, contracts, re- 
movals, journeys by land or water, marriages, children, 
law ſuits, abſent friends, &c. And further, that he cal- 
culated nativities accurately. His fee was half-a-crown, 


An inſtance of miſchievous credulity, occaſioned by 
conſulting this impoſtor, fell lately under the review 
of a Police Magiſtrate, where a perſon having property 
ſtolen from him, went to conſult the conjurer reſ- 
pedting the thief, who having deſcribed ſomething _ 
like the perſon of a man whom he ſuſpected, his cre- 
dulity and folly ſo far got the better of his reaſon and 
reflection, as to induce him upon the authority of this 
impoltor aually to charge his neighbour with a felony, 
and to cauſe him to be apprehended, —The Magiſtrate 
ſettled the matter by diſcharging the priſoner, repri- 
manding the accuſer ſeverely for his folly, and by or- 
dering the conjuror to be taken into cuſtody as a 
rogue and vagabond. 


But the deluſion with regard to ſortune-tellers is not 
confined to vulgar life, ſince it is known that ladies of 
rank, faſhion, and fortune, contribute to the encou- 
ragement of this fraudulent profeſſion in particular, by 
their viſits to a pretended Aſtrologer of their own ſex 

in 
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in the neighbourhood of Tottenham-Court-Road, who, 
to the diſgrace of her votaries, whole education ought 
to have taught them the folly and weakneſs of -coun- 
tenancing ſuch groſs impoſition, finds the pratice of 
it extremely productive. 


The act of the g George the Second, cap. 5, puniſhes 
all perſons pretending ſkill in any crafty ſcience, —to tell 
fortunes, or wohere'flolen goods may be found; with a year's 
impriſonment, and landing four times in the pillory (once 
every quarter) during the term- of ſuch impriſonment. 
And the ad called the Vagrant Ad, made the 19th year 
of the ſame reign, declares ſuch perſons to be rogues and 
eagabonds, and liable to be puniſhed as ſuch. 


It is ſincerely to be hoped that thoſe at leaſt who 
are convinced from having ſuffered by the groſs im- 
poſition practiſed upon the credulity of the people by 
theſe peſts of ſociety, the pretended fortune-tellers, 
will enable the Civil Magiſtrate, by proper 3 
ons, to ſuppreſs ſo great an evil. 


Innumerable almoſt are the other tricks and devices 
which are reſorted to by the horde of cheats, ſwindlers, 
and ſharpers, who infeſt this metropolis. 


* The encouragement which this impoſtor has recgived from the 
weaker part of the females of rank and fortune in this metropolis, 
has raiſed up others who have the effrontery to inſult the under« 
ſtanding of the public by advertiſements in the Newſpapers. 


The 
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The great increaſe of commerce, and the confi. 
dence reſulting from an intercourſe ſo wide and ex- 
tended, frequently lays men of property and tradeſmen 
open to a variety of frauds, where credit is obtained by 
ſubterfuges and devices contrary to the plain rules of 
common honeſty, againſt which however there is no 
other remedy but by an action at common law. 


If it were poſſible to look accurately at the differ- 


ent evils ariſing from fraudulent and ſwindling prac - 


tices, ſo as to frame a ſtatute that would generally 
reach all the caſes that occur whenever the barrier of 
moral honeſty is broke down, it would certainly be 
produttive of infinite benefit to the community; for 
in ſpite of the laudable exertions of the ſociety eſtabliſh- 
ed for proſecuting ſwindlers, it is to be lamented that the 
evil has not diminiſhed. On the contrary, it has cer- 
tainly ncreafed, and muſt continue to do fo until the 
legiſlature, by an applicable law and by an improved 
ſyſtem of police, which ſhall, by either directly or col- 
latcrally attaching to theſe offences, prove the means 
of ſuppreſſing them, 
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CHAP. vn. 


Receivers of ſtolen Goods more miſchievous than Thieves ; 
 —the latter could not exiſt without the aſſiſtance of the | 
former :—The ſuppreſſion therefore of Receivers would | l 
reſtore to ſociety, and to honeſt induſtry, a great number 1" 
roho at preſent live by crimes.——The increaſe of Re- | 4 
cetders of ſtolen Goods to be attributed to the imperfec- 9 
tion of the laws, and to the disjointed flate of the Po- | ; 
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lice of the metropolis.-—The number of common Re- 
ceivers does not exceed ſixty, of whom not above ten 
are perſons of property able to purchaſe valuable ar- 
ticles Thieves, in many inſtances, ſettle with Re- 
ceivers before they commit robberies :—=Recetvers al- "4 
ways benefit more than Thieves :—Their profit is im- | 
menſe :—They are divided into two claſſes. Ihe im- 
mediate Receivers connected with Thieves, and thoſe 
who keep ſhops and purchaſe from pilferers in the woay 
of trade :—The latter are extremely numerous. The 
laws are inſufficient effeFually to reach cither clafs.— 
The exiſting ſtatutes examined and briefly detailed, 
namely, the gd and 4ih of William and Mary. — The 
5th of Anne, 4 George I. 29th and goth George Il, 
and the 2d, 10th, 21/t and 22d of his preſent Ma- 
nly.—Otſervations on theſe reſpeftive flatutes.— 
Amendments and improvements ſuggeſied.——A 1 


Oy to enſure their due EXECUTION, if 
Hf 

— ' | 

H, AVING in the ſeven preceding Chapters com- 


pleted the propoſed explanatien of the various depre- 
dations 
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dations and frauds upon the public, which conſtitute 
the aggregate of two millions, one hundred thouſand 
pounds flerling of property, ſuppoſed to be embezzled 
or ſtolen, in the eourſe of a year in and about this 
great metropolis : it remains now, in the order of the 
plan, to examine and follow up the progreſs of this 
property from the hands of the thieves, robbers, cheats, 
and ſtindlers, to that of the Receivers, or firſt pur. 
chaſers of goods ſtolen or fraudently obtained, 


In contemplating the characters however of theſe 
different claſſes of delinquents, there can be little heſi- 
tation in pronouncing the Receivers to be the moſt 
miſchievous of the whole, inaſmuch as without the aid 
they afford in purchaſing and concealing every ſpecies 
of property ſtolen or fraudulently obtained, thieves, 
robbers, and ſwindlers muſt quit the trade, as unpro- 
duttive and hazardous in the extreme. 


Nothing therefore can be more juſt than the old ob- 
ſervation, ** that if there were no Receivers there would 
be no thieves.” —Depnve a thief of a ſafe and ready 
market for his goods, and he is undone. 


Let the ſtrong arm of the law, and the vigour and 
energy of the police, be directed in a particular man- 
ner againſt the Receivers; and the chief part of theſe 
robberies and burglaries, which are ſo much dreaded, 
on account of the acts of violence which attend them, 
would abjolutely ceaſe to exiſt ;—and the reſource for 

plunder 
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plunder being thus narrowed in fo great 'a degree, 
robberies on the highway would alone ſeldom anſwer 
the purpoſe of the adventurer, where the riſk would 
be ſo exceedingly multiplied, while the advantages 
were in the ſame proportion diminiſhed the reſult 
therefore would be, that in the ſuppreſſion of the Receivers, 
the encouragement to become thieves and robbers 
would be taken away, and the preſent depredators 
upon the publc muſt either return'to honeſt labour ag 
uſeful members of the ſtate, or ſubmit to be ſtarved. 


Obvious and deſirable however as a meaſure of this 
ſort would be, it has heretofore never been put in 
practice, owing to a variety of cauſes, principally 
ariſing from the disjointed ſtate of the police of the 
metropolis, occaſioned by a number of juriſdictions 
claſhing with one another, and preventing the full 
operation of that ſyſtem of vigilance and energy, which, 
with the aid of appoſite and improved laws and a ſu- 
perintending agency, could not fail either to root out 
every Receiver of ſtolen Goods of any conſequence, 
who at preſent infeſts the metropolis, or compel them 
to abandon their miſchievous trade, 


Theſe obſervations apply to that claſs of Receivers 
alone, who are in immediate connection with the 
thieves, burglars, and highway robbers ; and who 
aid and aſſiſt them in the purchaſe and concealment 
of whatever is ſtolen. From the beſt information that 
can be obtained their number does not exceed iy or 
2 
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ſixty in all, of whom not taore than ten, (whoſe names 
and places of abode are well known) can be ſaid to be 
perſons of property, who can raiſe money to purchaſe 


articles of value. 


Aided by a well- regulated and energetic ſyſtem of 
police that would pervade the whole metropolis, 
bow eaſy would it be, by a thouſand embarraſſments, 
to compel theſe large dealers to abandon the trade? 
the meaſure of watching their houſes day and night, 
would coſt no great ſum, and would embarraſs the 
thieves and burglars more than any other ſyſtem that 
could be purſued, 


It rarely happens that thieves go upon the highway, 
or commit burglarics, until the money they have pre- 
viouſly acquired is exhauſted.— Having laid their 
plans for new depredations, a negociation is frequently 
entercd/upon with the moſt favourite Receiver, who 
(to uſe their own language) is likely to be faunch, and 
to keep their ſecrets —The plan is explained. Some 
liquor is drank to the good luck of the Enterprize, 
and the hour fixed when they are to return with the 
booty; if plate is expected, the crucible is ready in a 
ſwall furnace, built for the purpoſe, inſtantly to melt 
It, and arrangements are made for the immediate con- 


ccalment of the other articles. 


There are, however, exceptions to this rule, where 
the Receivers are not truſted till the booty is acquired, 
and Where it is in the firit uiltance removed to the 

wy houles 
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houſes of the thieves, or to ſome of their friends, but 
it ſeldom remains longer than may be neceſſary to ob- 
literate the marks; for money muſt be procured. All 
thieves are improvident ;—their wants are therefore 
preſſing—they muſt ſell—the Receiver knows this, and 
makes his own terms ;—and he of courſe enjoys by far 
the largeſt ſhare of the profit, 


The plunder which is thus purchaſed, finds a ready 
vent through the extenſive connettions of the Jew 
dealers both in this country and upon the Continent : 
—and after what has been ſtated relative to the aggre- 
gate of the plunder in the courſe of a year, it may be 
eaſily conceived that the trade is not only extenſive, 
but that the profit is immenſe, ſince it rarely happens 
(except in the article of plate) that thieves receive to 
the amount of above one third or one fourth of the 
value of what is ſtolen, 


The maſs of the Receivers of ſtolen property in and 
near the metropolis divide themſelves into two claſſes 
Namely 


1. The Dealers already mentioned, who are immediately con- 
nac ted with profeſſed and notorious thieves, and who are 
their principal ſupporters, eſpecially when apprehended 
and under proſecution, and without whom they could nat 
carry on the trade. A certain proportion of theſe have 
!)emſelves been originally thieves upon the town, acquitted, 
fardoned, or diſcharged from the Hulks, who, finding the 
rade of a Receiver leſs hazardous and more profitable than 


that 
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that of a thief, they prefer it, and to conceal the fraud, fre. 
quently ſet up Chandler's-Shops, Coal-Sheds, Potatoe-Ware. 
houſes, or Old Iron Shops, and not ſeldom become Maſters 
of Public Houſes, that they may appear to have ſome vile 
means of obtaining a livelihood. Thoſe who have not 
been originally thieves generally keep ſhops in different 
branches of trade, ſome of whom are very opulent. 


2, The Dealers in O!d Iron and other Metals —Rags—Old 
Wearing Apparel —Ships Stores — Funk, and Handſtuff — 
Buyers, Refiners, and Workers of Gold and Silver —Dealers 
in Second-hand Furniture, and Building Materials, and that 
Claſs of Sharping Pawnbrokers, who have connections wit! 


criminui heoble. 


Theſe Dealers are extremely numerous, extending to ſeveral 
thouſands in the metropolis alone, ſome of whom are inno- 
cent Receivers, not aware that they are purchaſing ſtolen ar- 
ticles :—others, cargliſs Receivers, aiking no queſtions, and 
purchaſing every thing that is offered :--and a large pro- 
portion of criminal dealers, who alſo purchaſe every 
thing that is offered in the way of trade, well knowing 
from the price and other circumBlances, that the property 


has been originally ſtolen. 


As the laws now ſtand, (numerous and pointed as 
they appear to be) it has been found from experience, 
that neither of theſe claſſes can be eaſily reached, an: 
hence it is that they have multiplied in ſo great a de- 
gree, (particularly the ſinall Receivers) within the laſt 
twenty years, and have reigned with unpunity, afford- 
ing every kind of facility to pilferers and thieves of 


* Vide Pages 12, 51 52, 53, and 110. 


el 


every deſcription, from the infant to the adult, to the 
deſtruction of the morals of a vaſt body of the lower 
orders of the people. 


For the purpoſe of ſuggeſting an effeCtual legiſla- 
tive remedy, it may be neceſſary to examine ſhortly 
the laws now in being, which are applicable to this 
particular offence, 


By the Statute of the gd and 4th of William and 
Mary, Cap. g, it is enacted, © that Receivers of ſtolen 
Goods, knowing them to be ſtolen, Mall be deemed acce/- 
aries after the fact.“ 


— 


But this offence being dependent on the fate of the 
principal—a Receiver, thus circumſtanced, couldnot be 
wicd till after the conviction of ſuch principal, ſo that 
however ſtrong and concluſive the evidence might be, 
the Receiver was ſtill ſafe, unleſs the thief could be ap- 
prehended-—and even if apprehended and put upon 
is trial, if acquitted through any defect of evidence, 
he Receiver, although he had actually confefſed the 
crime, and the goods found in his poſſeſſion, could 
be proved to have been ſtolen, muſt be acquitted alſo; 
—and this offence, even if completely proved, applied 
only to capital felonies and not to petty larceny. 


Theſe defects were afterwards diſcovered, and 
partly remedied by the Statute of the gth Queen 
Ame, Cap. 21, which enacts, Buyers and Receivers 
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of ſtolen Goods, knowing them to be flolen, may be proſe- 
cuted for a miſdemeanor, and puniſhed by fine and im- 
priſonment, though the principal be net previoufly con- 
vidted of felony.” 


This Act alſo greatly improved the Laws applicable 
to this ſpecies of offence, by emporvering the Court 10 
ſubſtitute a corporal puniſhment inſlcad of fine and in- 
priſonment, and by declaring, that if the felony ſhall be 
proved againſt the thief, then the acceſſary receives jude- 
ment of death ; but the benefit of Clergy ts reſerved. 


The preſſure ſtill increaſing, and theſe laws being 
found inſufficient, the ſtatute of the 4th of George 
the Firſt, Cap. 11, enacted, „hat Receivers of ſlolen 
Goods, knowing them to be ſtolen, ſhould, on convittion, 
be tranſported for fourteen years, and buying at an un- 
der value to be preſumptive evidence of ſuch knowledge: 
—and the ſame ſtatute makes it felony, without benefit 
of Clergy, for any perſon directly or iudirecity taking a 
reward for helping any perſon to ſtolen Goods, unleſs ſuch 
perſon bring the felou to his trial and grove evidence 
againſi biin. 


But ſtill theſe amendments proved ineſfectual, and 
not being found to apply immediately to perſons re— 
cciving ſtolen lead, iron, copper, braſs, bell metal or 
folder taken from buildings, or from ſhips, vellels, 
wharfs, or quays--It was enacted by the ggth of 
George the Second, Cap, 30. that the Receivers of 

ſuch 
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ſuch articles, knowing the ſame to be ſtolen, or who ſhall 


privately purchaſe theſe reſpettive metals, by ſuffering any | | 

door, window, or ſhutter to be left open bettveen ſun ſet- if 
ting and ſun-riſing, or hall buy or receive any of the ſaid | 
metals in a clandeſtine manner, ſhall, on conviftion, be . i 


tranſported for fourteen years, although the principal fe- 


lou has not been apprehended or puniſhed. Sec. 1. | | 
| 

The ſame act emporvers one Frſtice tn grant a warrant 4 

to ſearch in the day time for ſuch metals ſuſpected to be 'M 


feolen, as by the oath of one Toitneſs may appear to be | 
depoſited or concealed in any hoaje or place and if 1 
goods are found, the dc goes /o : far as to emportver 17v0 _ | 6 
Tuſlices to adjudge the perſon having the cuſtody of the Jl. 
Jane, guilty of a miſdemeanor, if he cannot produce the 


parly from whom he purchaſed, or gide a ſatisfattory 7 g 
account how they came into his poſſeſſion, and forfeit | | 
forty ſhillings, &c. SCC. 2. 1 
1 

This act alſo empotvers officers of juſtice (and watch [ | 
mon while on duty) to apprehend all perſons ſuſpected of 'y 
covering any floleu metals, as already deſcribed, after | | | 
ſun fet or before ſun-riſe 5 and if ſuch perſons cannot 1 
give a good account of the manner by which they were 4 
gained, two Magiſtrates are in like manner authorized uy 
to acjudge them guilty of a miſdemeanor, and they forfeit 15 
forty foillings, Sc. Sec. 3. 4 


The perſons alſo io whom ſuch articles are offered for | 
ö | . T 
ſale or to be patoned, obere there is reaſonable ground tg 1 


. Supp 1 


1 


ſuppoſe they were flolen, are empotvered to apprehend 
and ſecure the parties and the materials, to be dealt with 
according to law. Aud if it fhall appear, even on the 
evidence of the thief, corroborated by ether teſtimony, that 
there was cauſe to ſuſpe? the goods were ſlolen, and that 
the perſon to whom they were offered, did not do his duty, 
in apprebending the per/on offering the ſane. be fha!l be 
adjudged 5 of a miſdemeanor, aud forfeit treenty 
ſhillings, Sec. F. — And ſo anxious bas the legiflature 
been to ſuppreſs the evil of ſtealing and receiving 
metals, that the 8th Section en!7tles the aF71al thief to a 
pardn on the diſcadery and convitlion of tts or more of 
the Receivers. And the gth Section ſcreens from Pi 
ſeculion any perſon Healing. ſucb mctats, who hal dif- 
coder the Recerver to Wa the fame were delivered, fi 
as a conviftion migyt follot hut in ſpite of theſe 
numerous and apparently ciſeftual checks, it is to be 
lamented that the evil increaſes cvery day. 


On the ſollowing year, namely, the goth of George 
the Second, another act paſſed (Cap. 24.) making it 
tawful fer any pawntrokter or ary "ther deg, 0 r, their ſer- 
, Io cobam aur goods ſhould be offered to 


— * 


Vanis, Or Age! 
be pat MEE, exchanged, or fold, 8 ſhould be ſuf 
pected to be fiolen, 65 ſeixe and detain the perſons offering 
the fame, for the purpoſe of being examined by a Firflire, 
T0 15 emporeered, if be ſees any grrunds to app, 
that the goods hade been illegally obtoinued, to commit 
the perſons offering the fame Io priſon for a period ut 
exceciling fix days ; and if on further cxamination, the 


Juſtice 


WE 


| Fuſtice ſhall be ſatisfied that the goods were ſtolen, he 
ſhall commit the offender to priſon, to be dealt weith ac- 
cording to law ; and although it may, under ſuch circum- 
fances, afterwards appear that the goods in queſtion 
were fairly obtained, yet the parties who ſeized the ſup- 
poſed offender ſhall be indemnijted. 


It would have been uſeful if the principles of the 
firſt of theſe excellent acts had extended to every kind 
of goods and chattels, hor/es, cattle, money and bank 
oles,* as well as to the metals therein deſcribed : but 
it is to be lamented, that the ſyſtem has not been to 
look at great features of abuſe in the groſs, ſo as to 
meet every exiſting preſſure at once, and therefore 
another partial ſtatute was made in the ſecond year of 
the reign of his preſent Majeſty, extending the pro- 
viſions of the 29th of the late King, to goods, ſtores, 
or materials taken from ſhips in the River Thames, by 
cnafting, * that all perſons purchaſing ſuch goods, 
knowing them to be ſtolen, or receiving the ſame in à con- 
cculad or claudoſtine manner between ſun-ſelting and 
au- ng, ſhall be tranſported for fourteen years, al- 
Hough the principal felon be not convicted :” but by the 
wording of this act, it is doubtful if it applies to receiv- 
ing goods ſtolen from veſſels not afloat in the River, T 


* Vide Page 11. 
+ Tt has been held in the trial of Moſes Pike, at the Old-Bailey, 
in May 1784, that to ſteal from a barge aground in Limehouſe- 


Dock, was not within the meaning of the act of the 24th of George 


the Second, cap. 2 5. which makes it felony to ſteal from any veſſel 
or cratt upon a Navigable River, &e. 


The 
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The next ſtatute applicable to the Receivers of 
ſtolen Goods, is that made in the 10th year of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, cap. 48. by which it is 
enacted, . that the Receivers of jewels, gold, ſilver, 
plate or watches, knowing the ſame to be ſtolen, where 
ſuch flealing was accompanied by a burglary or highway 
robbery, may be tried as well before as afler the princi- 
pal felon is convifted, or in, or out of cuſtody, and if 
found guilty, ſhall be tranſported for fourteen years." 


Eleven years aſter the paſſing of the above-men- 
tioned ſtatute, the legiſlature, appearing to be im- 
preſſed with the great extent of the depredations com- 
mitted by perſons ſtealing petoler pots,* and appearing 
deſirous to puniſh the Receivers, the ſtatute of the 21ſt 
of George the Third, cap. 69. enatts, hat every per- 
ſm who ſhall recerve any peœtoter pot or other veſſel, or 
any peteler in any form or ſhape whatſoever, knowing the 
ſame to be flolen, or who fhall privately buy or receive 
ſlolen pereter, in a clandeſtine manner, between ſun- 
felting and ſun-riſing, hall, on convifion, be tranſported 
for ſeven years, or detained in the Houſe of Correction, 
at hard labour for a term no! exceeding three, nor leſs than 
one vear, ulilicugb the principal felon has not been con- 
dic led. 


In the following Seſſion of Parliament, the ſtatute 
of the 22d of His Majeſty (ſaid to have been framed 


* Vide Page 45, where the actual loſs to the Publicans in London 
and the vicinity, is eſtimated at FL 55.000. ſterling a year! 6 
1 


46 1 


by an able and experienced Lawyer and Magiſtrate“) 
removed many of the imperfections of former ſtatutes, 
and particularly that which reſpected Petty Larceny, 
by enacting, * that where any goods (except lead, iron, 
copper, braſs, bell metal, or folder) have been folen, 
whether the offence amount 19 Grand Larceny, or ſome 
greater offence, or to Petty Larceny only, where the of= 
fender has been convifted of Grand Larceny, or ſome 
greater offence—every perſon tobo ſhall buy or receive 
the ſame, knotoing them to be flolen, Hall be guilty of a 
miſdemeanor, and puniſhed by fine, impriſonment, or 
whipping, as the Court ſhall think fit, although the prin- 
(inal be not convited ; and if the felony amounts to Grand 
I arceny, or ſome greater offence, and the perſon commit- 
tins ſuch felony has not been before convitted, ſuch 
effender ſhall be exempted from being puniſhed as ac- 
cefſary, if the principal ſhall be afterwards convicted. 


This act alſo empowers oue Frflice to grant a war- 
rant to ſearch for jtolen goods in the day time, on cath 
being made that there are jufl grounds of ſuſpicion, and 
the perſon concealing the ſaid govas, or in whoſe cuſtody 
they are found, ſhall in like manner be guilty of a miſde- 
meangr, and puniſhed in the manner befare-mentioned. 


The ſame act extended the powers granted by for. 
mer acts relative to metals, /9 any other kind of node, 
by authorizing peace=6fſicers (and alſo watchmen wile 


on duty) to apprehend all perſous ſuſpetted of carrying 


* Mr, Scrjeant Avail, then Recorder of London. 
Holen 
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Holen goods after ſun-ſetting and before ſun-rifag, who 
Hall, on conviction, be adjudged gnilty of a miſ.ſemeancr, 
and impriſoned, not exceeding ſix, nor les than three 
months. 


Power is alſo given by this act 7o any perſon t9 
whom goods, ſuſpefted to be flolen, ſball be offered to be 
fold or patoned, to apprehend the perſon offering the 
fame, and to carry him before a Juſtice. 


And as an encouragement to young thieves to dil- 
cover the Receivers, the ſame act extends His Majeſty's 
pardon to all perſons under fifteen years of age who ſhall 
have committed any feleny within the benefit of Clergy, 
and ſhall (whether in cuſtody or not) diſcover two or 
more who have bought or received any flolen goods, ſo as 
they may be proſecuted to conviction, 


Theſe various acts of Parliament prove how very 
prominent the evil of receiving ſtolen goods has been 
in the view of the legiſlature. —It is to be lamented 
however, that a more general and comprehenſive view 
has not been taken of the ſubject, by ſubſtituting, 
inſtead of the piece mcal ſyſtem which has been 
from time to time adopted on ſuggeſtions applicable 
only to particular cafes, owe general law that ſhould 
have embraced every object, and remedied every de- 
{et in the exiſting ſtatutes, fo as to prevent one of 
the greateſt public wrongs, conneeted with the ſyſtem 
of criminal juriſprudence, 


That 


E 


That theſe laws, numerous and applicable as many 
of them appear to be, have not been in any degree 
ett ctual, is clearly manifeſted by the unqueſtionable 
increaſe of the evil, even to an extent beyond all cal- 
culation. 


Under ſuch circumſtances, where the Receiver is in 
reality the greateſt offender, and even the ſource from 
whence moſt of the burglaries and highway robberies 


have their origin, —t/hby ſhould it not be made an oript- . 


za! offence - Why ſhould not the rewards for de- 
tefion, and the puniſhment on conviction be the ſame in 
both cajes 4 


The thief is often a paltry offender in compariſon 
to the Receiver, and not ſeldom his pupil. 


In contemplating the beſt means of preventing de- 
predations upon the public, the ſimpleſt, and perhaps 
the molt effectual mode would be to make a fland at 
{his particular point, by bending the attention wholly 
to the means of deſtroying effectually he trade 
of receiving flolen goods, under the fulleſt conviction 
that by accompliſhing ſo valuable a purpoſe, 


* The general rule of the ancient law is this; that acceſſaries ſhall 
ſullet the ſame puniſhment as principals, —If one be liable to death, 
the other is alſo liable, BLACKSTONE, 


In France, {before the Revolution) the offence of receiving ſtolem 
goods was puniſhed with death, 


py thieving 
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thieving and ſwindling in all its branches would alſo 
in a great meaſure be deſtroyed. 


It is believed, that this object (difficult as it may 
appcar) is attainable, by well-digeſted applicable laws, 
and ſuch regulations as would enſure a full and ener- 
getic execution. 


The importance of a meaſure of this kind is ſo im- 
menſe, that if even a conſiderable part of one Seſſion 
of Parliament were employed in deviſing and lega- 
liz ing a proper ſyſtem, it would be time well and uſe- 
fully ſpent for the beneſßit of the country, in as 
much as it would reſtore to the nation many thouſands, 
who, inſtead of living in idlenefs, and prey ing upon 
the labour of others, would themſelves be compelled 
to become induſtrious, and thereby contribute their 
are to the reſources of the State, 


The obvious remedy ſeems to lie within a narrow 
compals, and having been partly ſuggeſted in the courſe 
of this Work, may be ſummed up under the follow- 
ing heads, 


J. To confolidate and improve the laws now in being, rela- 
tive to Acces of f{olen Goods, by an arrangement which 
hall render the whole chu and exp/1ctt, and applicable to 
all the objects of preſſure which have been felt to exiſt, 


II. To make the following additions, namely 


1. To make the iccciving ſtolen Goods an or:ginal offence 
puniſhable 


3. 
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puniſhable in the ſame manner as the principal felons are 
puniſhed by law. 


The offence of receiving money, bank-notes, horſes, cattle, 
poultry, or any matter or thing whatſoever, to be the ſame 
as receiving goods and chattels. 


The perſons committing any felony or larceny to be com- 

petent to give evidence againſt the Receiver, and vice verſa, 
provided that the teſtimony and evidence of ſuch princi- 
pal felon againſt the Receiver, or the evidence of the Re- 
ceiver againſt the principal felon, ſhall not be of itſelf ſut- 
ficient to convitt without other concurrent evidence, 
and provided alſo that the offenders ſo giving evidence 
(whether the principal felon or the Receiver) ſhall be entitled 
to His Majeſty's pardon, and alſo the reward of £10. to 
go. hereafter mentioned, unleſs they ſhall appear to have 
been found guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury.—By this 
means the tief will be jet againſt the Receiver, and the Re- 
cciter againſt the thief—and each will be encouraged to 
diſcover one another, by pardons and rewards. 


4. That rewards be paid for the detection and apprehenſion 


tt 


of Receivers as well as thieves, in all caſes whatſoever, ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of the judge, whether there ſhall 
be a conviction or not, which rewards ſhall not be leſs chan 
ten and may extend to fifty pounds. 


That all Dealers in Old Metals, Rags, and Handſluff, Se- 


cond-hand Naval Stores, Second-hand Wearing Apparel, 1tt- 
nerant Dealers in Wearing Apparel and Metals, Perſons 
keeprng G ucibles and Melting Pots, Perſons keeping Draught 
or Truck Carts to remove Metals or Stores, ſhall be licenſed 
annually by Magiſtrates, and put under certain regulations, 


and ſhall enter into recognizance for good behaviour : and 
no 
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no licences to be granted to perſons convicted of felony 
or perjury, or to any but ſuch as could obtain and produce 
a certificate of good character. 


6. That all Publicans, Pawnbrokers, Watchmakers, Buyers of 
Gold and Silver, Refiners of Gold and Silver, Working and 
ether Silverſmitks, Dealers in Second-hand F urniture, 

Brolers in Second. hand Goods, Dealers in Old Building Ma- 

terials, Dealers in Dead Horſes, and other Animals, and 

. Narrow Weavers dealing in Raw Sik, ſhall annually make 

a return to the Magiſtrates of the diſtrict, where they re- 

. fide, of their names and places of abode, and be ſubject to 
a penalty for concealing any ſtolen goods which may come 
into their poſſeſſion, after the ſame are advertiſed ;—or 
puniſhed with tranſportation, if it can be made appear that 
ſuch goods were purchaſed at an under-value, knowing 
them to be ſtolen. + 


7. That all drivers of hackney coaches, employed to take 
fares after twelve o'clock at night, ſhall be licenſed by the 
Magiſtrates of the diviſion, and ſhall enter into recogni— 
zance for good behaviour, and {hall be obliged, whenever 
they carry any article of goods, to make a report of the 
Tame, on the following morning, to the Magiſtrate of the 
diſtrict where ſuch hackney coachman reſides, if no ſuſpi- 
cion ariſes as to any improper or felonious intention; but 
in all caſes where fuch felonious intention ſhall appear, 
the {aid coachman to be authoriſed and required to call the 
alliftance ot the watchmen and patroles, and to ſeize and 
apprehend the parties, and lodge them and the goods cone 
veying in the hackney coach to the neareſt watch-houſe, 


* Vide Chap. II. Pages po, 51, 52, 53, 


+ Vide Chap. V. Page 110, 
there 
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there to be kept until brought before a Juſtice, at the 
Public Oftice of the diſtrict, on the following morning, 
and a!tzough it may ultimately appear that the coachman 
was im a%en and the parties innocent, yet where it ſhall be 
man et ta the Jv{tice that he atted bona fide, he ſhall not 
be liable to any proſecution, * and if it ſhall appear that 
the goods fo conveyed were ſtolen property, then the 
coachman will be entitled, whether a conviction ſhall fol- 
low or not, to a reward of two guineas, and in all caſes 


where a proſecution ſhall follow, he ſhall be entitled to 
ſuch further reward as the Court ſhall think proper. f 


8. That all watchmen or patroles who ſhall appear upon pro- 
per proof to connive at the commiſſion of telonies F in 
the night time, or while on duty, or ſhall knowingly con- 
ceal any fejonious removal of ſtolen goods, or goods ſuſ- 
pected to be ſtolen, and conveying to Receivers' houſes in 
the night time, or before day light in the morning, or 
while they are upon duty, ſhall be deemed guilty of a 
miſdemeanor, and liable to be zpreſoned, whipt, or put in 
the pillory. And in all caſes where ſuch watchmen or 
patroles ſhall obſerve any goods or other articles con- 


* Vide Act 30, Geo. II. cap. 24, alſo pages 195, 196, and 297. 
+ Vide Chap. V. Page 107. 

An Officer of Police who was lately watching the houſe of a 
noted Receiver, in St. James's pariſh, being taken for a thief by 
the watchman, the latter entered into converſation with him, and 
naming the Receiver, he told the Officer that he being very li- 
beral and kind to them, they did not diſturb any perſon going to 
his houſe, and if he had any thing to carry there, he would ſtep 
out of fight ſo as to be able to ſay he had feen nothing.— lt 
is in this manner the community is treated by many of thoſe who are 
ſupported at the public expence, for the avowed purpoſe of pre- 
renting thoſe crimes which they ſeem to promote, 


veyed 


3 


veyed in hackney coaches, or in any other manner, from 
twelve o'clock at night to ſix o'clock in the morning, 
from one place to another, they ſhall report the ſame to 
the Juſticesat the neareſt Public Office, in the morning, 
unleſs they ſhall have good grounds to ſuſpect a felonious 
intention, and that the property is ſtolen, in which caſe the 
goods and all the parties concerned ſhall be conveyed to 
the neareſt watch-houſe, for the purpoſe of being brought 
before a Magiſtrate, and ſuch watchmen (acting bona fide) 
ſhall not be liable to any proſecution in caſe of a miſtake,* 
and if a felony ſhall have been committed, they ſhall 
each be entitled to one guinea for their fidelity and trouble, 

beſides their proportion of any future reward which may 
be ordered by the Court who ſhall try the offenders, + 


But in the formation of ſuch a ſyſtem, care muſt 
be taken to ſecure a regular and perfect execution, by 
means of a proper ſuperintendance and inſpettion ;— 
without this, the beſt laws will remain a dead letter.— 
Such has been the calc in a great meaſure with reſpect 
to ſeveral of the very excellent Statutes, relative to 
Receivers of ſtolen Goods, which have now been 
briefly detailed; and ſuch alſo would be the cafe 
with regard to the laws relative to the revenue, if 
a ſyſtem had not been eſtabliſhed to ſecure their 
execution. 


If the prevention of crimes is of ſo much impor- 
tance to ſociety as to be at leaſt equal to any conſider- 


* Vide Chap. V. Pages 108, 109, and 110. 


+ Vide AR zo. Geo, II. cap. 24. 
ation, 
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ation, connected with partial revenue. —If experience 
has ſhewn that after the {kill and ingenuity of the 
ableſt lawyers and the moſt profound thinkers have 
been exhauſted in framing laws to meet offences, 
which are daily in the progreſs of being committed; 
theſe offences are progreſſively increaſing s it not 
clear to demonſtration that ſome a#ive principle is 
wanting, which does not at preſent exiſt, for the pur- 
poſe of rendering theſe laws eftectual ?— 


This principle of activity is only to be eſtabliſhed 
by the introduction of a ſyſtem of regulation which 
ſhall attach to all claſſes of dealers, who, in their inter- 
courſe with ſociety, are in the train of encouraging, 
either directly or collaterally, tranſactions of an in- 
moral, a fraudulent, or a miſchievous nature. 


The idea is not new in the ſyſtem of the juriſpru- 
dence of the country, ſince publicans have been long 
under regulations preſcribed by Magiſtrates, and alſo 
ſince pawnbrokers have been of late years regulated 
to a certain extent by a particular ſtatute, Let the 
ſame principle be extended to the dealers already men- 
toned, and let the legiſlature, profiting by that experi- 
ence which has manifeſted the inefficacy of a vaſt num- 
ber of penal ſtatutes, without the means of carrying 
them effectually into execution, eſtabliſh ſuch a ſyſtem 
of regulation, inſpection, and ſuperintendance, as will in- 
lure to the public the full benefits ariling from good 
laws adminiſtered with activity, purity and diſcretion,— 

Nothing 
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Nothing can evince in a greater degree the necef. 
fity of inſpecting the execution of all laws of regulation 
where the well being of ſociety is concerned, than the 
abuſes which occur with regard to the two claſſes 
which have juſt been mentioned, namely, public 
houſes and fraudulent pawn brokers.—--Many excellent 
rules are eſtabliſhed by the legiſlature, and the Magi: 
ſtrates ; but while it is ſeldom the intereſt of the de- 
praved or diſhoneſt part of theſe two claſſes to ad- 
here to ſuch rules, by what means is the execution to 
be inſured fo as to operate as a complete protection to 
the public 2—ſurely not by the operation of the law 
through the medium of common informers, ſince inde- 
pendent of the invidious nature of the office, expe- 
rtence has ſhewn that the public good never enters 
into the conſideration of perfons of this deſcription, 
who look merely to their own emolument, frequently 
holding up the penalties as a rod by which money 1s 
privately extorted, and the parties laid under contri- 
bution, for the purpoſe of allowing them to continue 
in the practice of theſe abuſes, which the engine 
uſed for this nefarious purpole was mcant to pre— 
vent. 


A ſyſtem of inſpeQton, while it remedied theſe cor- 
rupt prattices by preventing the exiſtence of the cvil, 
could only be diſagrecable to /ra:dulent dealers, 


The honeſt and fair tradeſmen entering into compe- 
tition with men who carry on buſlneis by fraudulent 
devices 
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devices, are not upon an equal ſooting.— Such fair 
traders who have nothing to dread, would therefore re- 
joice at the ſyſtem of inſpection which is propoſed, and 
would ſubmit to it cheerfully, as having an immediate 
tendency to ſhield them from fraudulent competition, 
and to protect the public againſt knavery and diſ- 
honeſty, * 


0 CHAP. 
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The Hate of the Police with gant th the 3 of | 
- different claſſes of offenders explained. Ihe ' neceſſity 
under the preſent circumſlances of having recourſe 10 
the known Recervers of ſtolen Goods, for the purpoſe of 
diſcovering offenders, as well as the property ſtolen.— 
The great utility of officers of juſtice as ſafeguards of 

the community. The advantages to be derived from 
rendering them reſpectable in the opinion of the public. 
heir powers by the common and ſtatule law are ex- 
tenſive.——The great antiquity of the office of conſtable, 
exemplified by different ancient flatutes.—The aul bo- 
rity of officers and others explained, in apprebending 
perſons accuſed of felony.— Rewards granted in cer- 
tain caſes as encouragement to officers to be wipilant : 
—The ſtatutes quoted, applicable to ſuch rewards, 
ſhewing that they apply to eleven different offences — 
The ſyſtem of rewards, as now eſtabliſhed, She ton to be 
radically wrong, exemplified in the detail of 1088 pri- 
ſoners, charged at the Old Bailey in one year, with 36 
different offences, whereof only g entitled the appre- 
pendler ta any gratuity :=-{provements ſuggeſted for 
the greater encouragement 9f cficers of juſtice.—- 1000 
peace officers in the metropolis and its vicinity, of whom 
n 50 are firpendiary conſtables. Little aſſiſtance 10 
be expected from parochial officers, while there exiſts no 
fund 
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fund for rewarding extraordinary ſervices, Great s 
advantages likely to reſult from rewarding all officers 
for uſeful ſervices actually performed. The utility of 
extending the ſame gratuities to watchmen and patroles. 

 —Defets and abuſes in the ſyſlem of the watch ex- 
plained. —T he number of watchmen and patroles in 
the metropolis eſtimated at 2044 :—A general ſyſtem 
of ſuperintendance ſuggeſted—A view of the Magi- 
ftracy of the metropolis. he efficient duty ſhewn o 
reſt with the City and Police Magiſtrates. —The incon- 
venience of the preſent ſyſtem. — Remedies propoſed. 


0 0 HIL E the preſſure ariſing from the multi- 
plied public wrongs which have been detailed in the 
eight preceding chapters, renders a correct and ener- 
getic ſyſtem of police with regard to the detection, diſ- 
every, and apprehenſion of offenders, indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary for the ſafety and well-being of ſociety ; it 
follows of courſe, in the order of this Work, to ex. 
plain h9ww this branch of the public ſervice is conducted 
at preſent—-the defefts which are apparent, and the 
means of improving the ſyſtem. 


When robberies or burglaries are committed at 
preſent in or near the metropolis, where the pro- 
party is of conſiderable value, the uſual method is 
to apply to the City Magiſtrates, if in London, or 
vtherwiſe to the Juſtices at one of the Public Of- 

O 3 fices,® 


* — — 


fices,* and to publiſh an advertiſement offering a re- 
ward on the recovery of the articles Rolen, and: the 
conviction of the offenders. t | 


— 


And in many caſes of importance, recourſe is had to 


* Tt is a well b fact chat many perſons who ſuffer by means 
of ſmall robberies, afraid of the trouble and expence of diſcovery 
and proſecution, ſubmit to the loſs without enquiry; while. others, 
from being ſtrangers to the laws, and to the proper mode of appli- 
cation, fall into the ſame miſtake, which, by proving a great en- 
couragement to thieves of every claſs, is of courſe an injury to the 
public.—In all caſes where robberies are committed, the parties 
ſuſtaining the loſs have only to enquire for the neareft Public Of. 
fice, and apply there, and ſtate the caſe to the fitting Magiſtrates, 
who will point out the proper mode of detection, and where every 
aſſiſtance, through the medium of conſtables, will be given for the 
purpoſe of recovering the property and apprehending the offenders. 
— he ſame aſſiſtance will be afforded by the Lord Mayor and, Al- 
dermen ſitting at the Manſion-houſe and Guildhall, whenever che 
offence 1s committed within the limits of the City of London, 


It had been uſual for many years previous to 1752, when rob- 
beries were committed, to make a compoſition of the felony, by 
advertiſing a reward to any perſon who would bring the property 
ſtolen, to be paid without aſking any queſtions ; but the perni- 
cious conſequences of recovering goods in this way, from the en- | 
couragement ſuch advertiſements held out to thieves and robbers of 
every deſcription, became ſo glaring and obvious, that an act paſſed 
the 25th year of George II. cap. 36. id ing a penalty of gol. on 
exy perſon (including the printer and publiſher) who, Hall publicly 
advertiſe a rexvard for the rerurn talen gonds, avith no queſtions 
ted, neithont ſeizing the perſon producing the gunds ftolen :—or 
«who al: Fer to ruf any patunbroker, or other perſon, the money 
bent thereeny er any other rearard for the return of the articles 


Pel+r. ' 
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noted and known Receivers of ſtolen Goods for their 
aſſiſtance in diſcovering ſuch offenders, and of point- 
ing out the means by which the property may be re- 
covered, which has on many occaſions been produe- 
tive of ſucceſs to the parties who have been robbed, 
as well ks tö the 'ends of public juſtice, for however 
lamentable it is to think that Magiſtrates are compelled 
to have recourſe to ſuch expedients, yet while the 
preſent ſyſtem continues, and while robberies and bur- 
glaries are ſo frequent, without the means of preven- 
tion, there is no alternative on many occaſions but 10 
employ a thief to catch a thief. 


It is indeed ſo far fortunate that when the influence 
of Magiſtrates is judiciouſly and zealouſly employed 
in this way, it is productive in many inſtances of con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs, not only in the recovery of pro- 
perty ſtolen, hut alſo in the detettions and puniſhment 
of atrocious offenders. 


Wicteber activity and zeal is maniſeſted on the 
part of the Magiſtrates, the peace-officers, under their 
immediate direction, ſeldom fail to exhibit a ſimilar 
defire to promote the ends of public juſtice. And 
when it is conſidered that thefe officers, while th 
conduct themſelves with purity, are truly the /afe- 
guards of the community deſtined to protett the public 
againſt the outrages and lawleſs depredations of a ſet 
of miſcreants, who are the declared enemies of the 
State, by making war upon all ranks of the body po- 

litie 
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litic who have property to loſe ;—they have a fair 


claim, while they act properly, to be conſidered as 


6 the civil defenders of the lives and n of the 


us. 0 - 4 a 


If it is. an honourable * to — * 2 
the foreign enemies of the State, why ſhould it not be 
equally ſo to reſiſt and to conquer theſe domeſtic 
invaders of property, and deſtroyers of lives, who are 
conſtantly in a ſtate of criminal warfare? , _— 


Every thing that can heighten in any degree the re- 
ſpeQability of the office of conſtable, adds to the ſecu- 
rity of the State and the ſafety of every individual of 
property forming the body politic, | 


Under ſuch circumſtances, it cannot be ſufficiently 
regretted that theſe uſeful agents, deſtined for the pro- 
tection of the public, have been (with a very few ex- 
ceptions) ſo little regarded, and fo ill ſupported and 
rewarded for the imminent riſques which they run, and 
the ſervices they perform, in the execution of their 


duty as officers of criminal juſtice, 


The common law as well as the ancient ſtatutes of 
the kingdom having placed extenſive powers in the 
hands of conſtables and peace officers ;—they are, 
in this point of view, to be conſidered as re/peczable ; 
—and it is the intereſt of the community that they 


ſhould ſupport that rank and charaQter in ſociety, 
which 
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which correſponds with the authority with which they 
are inveſted. —In this caſe, men of credit and diſcre- 
tion would always be glad to fill ſuch ſituations, and 
thoſe pernicious prejudices, which have prevailed in 
vulgar life, and in ſome degree among the higher 
ranks in Society, with regard to 7bief-takers, would 
no longer operate, fince it is plain to demonſtrations 
« that the beſt laws that ever were made can avail no- 
thing, if the public mind is impreſſed with an idea that 
it is a matter of inſamy to become the Ny or profe 75 
ſonal agent to carry them into executi on. 


This abſurd ee againſt the office of a con- 
{table, joined to the miſerable encouragement which 
the major part receive, is one of the chief reaſons why 
unworthy charatters have filled ſuch fituations, and 
why the public intereſt has ſuffered by the increaſe of 
crimes through this particular medium. 


The office of conſtable is as old as the monarchy 
of England, — and certainly exiſted in the time of the 
Saxons.F— The law requires that he ſhould be idoneus 
bond. Or in other words, 7 have honeſty to execute the 
Mee without malice, affection, or partiality ; knowledge 
to underſtand what he ought to do,; and ability as tell 
in ſubſtance or eftate as in body, to enable him to con- 
duct himſelf with utility to the public. * 


Ihe ſtatute of Witchefles: made in the 13th year 


* Fineux, 
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of Edward the Firſt (anno 1285) appoints two con- 


| ſtables to be choſen in every Hundred; and ſuch 


ſeems to have been the attention of the legiſlatutre to 
the Police of the country at that early period of our 
hiſtory, © that /uſpicious night-walkers are ordered 40 
be arreſted and detained by the watch. * 


The ſtatute of 5 Edward III. (anno 1332) empow- 
ers conſtables © /o arreſt perſons ſuſpected of man- 
Aaugbter, felonies, and robberies, and to deliver them to 
the Sheriff, to be kept in priſon till the coming of the 
Juſtices: and another act of the g4th of the ſame 
reign, made anno 1361, empowers Juſtices, inter alia. 
& to enquire after wanderers, to arreſt and impriſon ſuf- 
Pictous perſons, and to oblige perſons of evil fame to give 
fecurity for good behaviour, ſo that the people may not be 
troubled by rioters, nor the peace blemiſbed, nor merchants 
and others travelling on the highways be diſturbed or put 
in peril by fuch offenders.” | 


By the common law, every perſon committing 3 
felony may be arreſted by any perſon whatſoever 
preſent at the fatt, who may ſecure the priſoner in 
gaol, or carry him before a Magiſtrate, fand if a 
priſoner thus circumſtanced, reſiſts and refuſes to yield, 
thoſe who arreſt will be juſtified by beating him, or, 
in caſe of abſolute neceſſity, even killing him. $ 


* Winton, chap, 4. + Hale, f Pult. 10, a, $ Hale. 
| In 
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In arreſting perſons on ſuſpicion of a ſelony ac- 
tually committed, common fame has been adjudged 19 
be a reaſonable cauſe. “ 


There are four methods, known in law, by which 
officers of juſtice, as well as private individuals, may 
arreſt perſons charged with felony.—1: By a warrant 
of a Magiftrate.—g. By an officer Twithout a warvant. 
3. By a private per/ou without a warrant, —And 4. 
By hue and cry. T | ö 


When a warrant is received by an officer, he is 
bound to execute it, ſo far as the juriſdiction of the 
Magiſtrate and himſelf extends. — But the conſtable 
having great original and inherent authority, may 
rwthout Tarrant apprehend any perſon for a breach of 
the peace: and in caſe of felony a&ually committed, 
he may, on probable ſuſpicion, arreſt the felon : and 
for that purpole /as upon the warrant of ' a Magiſtrate) 
he is authoriſed to break open doors, and even juſti- 
fied in killing the felon if he cannot otherwiſe be 
taken. J 


All perſons preſent when a felony is committed, 
are bound to arreſt the felon, on pain of fine and im- 
priſonment, if he eſcapes through negligence of the 
by-ſtarders, who will (the ſame as a conſtable) in ſuch 
ale be juſtified in breaking open doors to follow ſuch 


* Dalton, + Blackſtone, Þ Blackſtone, 
felon 
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felon, and even to kill him if he cannot be taken 
otherwiſe, * 2 


The other ſpecies of arreſt is called hue and cry, 
which is an alarm raiſed in the country upon any felony 
being committed. This was an ancient prattice in 
uſe ſo far back as the reign of Edward the Firſt, 
. (1285) by which, in the then infant ſtate of ſociety, 
it became eaſy to diſcover criminal perſons flying 
from juſtice, 


However doubtful the utility of this ancient me- 
thod of detecting offenders may be in a great metro- 
polis in the preſent extended ſtate of ſociety, it is 
plain, that it has been conſidered as an important regu- 
lation of Police ſo late as the 8th George II. (1735) 
ſince it is enacted in that year, that the conſtable who 
neglefts making hue and cry, forfeits five pounds, and 
even the diſtrict is liable to be fined (according to the 
law of Alfred) if the felony be committed therein 
and the felon eſcapes.} This however applies more 
particularly to the country, where the practice cannot 
fail to be uſeſul in a certain degree, 


When a hue and cry is raised, every perſon, by 
command of the conſtable, muſt purſue the felon, on 
pain of fine and impriſonment, 


* Blackſtone, + Blackftone, 


In 
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In this purſuit alſo, conſtables my ſearch ſuſpeRed 
houſes if the doors be open: but unleſs the felon is at- 
tually in the houſe, it will not be juſtifiable to uſe 
force; nor even then, unleſs admittance has _ ag 
manded and refuſed. 8 


Under all circumſtances, a conſtable, even without 
any-warrant, may break open a door for the purpole 
of apprehending a felon ; but to juſtify this-meaſure, 
he muſt not only ſhew that the felon was in the houſe, 
but alſo that acceſs was denied after giving notice he 
was a conſtable, and demanding: admittance i in that ca- 


Roy 
> 10 
In the execution of the warrant of a Magiſtrate, 
the officer is certainly authoriſed to break open the 
doors of the felon, or of the houſe of any perſon 
where he is concealed. The firſt is lawful under all 
circumſtances, but forcibly entering the houſe of a 
ſtranger may be conſidered as a treſpaſs, if the felon 
ſhould not be there. f 


Such are the powers with which conſtables are in- 
veſted, —and which are, in many inſtances, enforced 
by penalties, that public juſtice may not be defeated. 


* Hale, + Hale, 5 0 
Such 
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In addition to this, the wiſdom of the legiſlature, as 
an encouragement to officers, and others to do their 


duty in apprehending and (proſecuting offenders, 


has 


granted 'rewards in certain caſes, hereafter detailed, 


namely. 3 

1. For apprehending and proſecut- 
ing to conviction every robber — — 
| highway, including the ſtreets of t 
3 WIL & Mary, c. ;. metropblls, and all other towns, a re- 


—— 23* | ward of gol. beſides the horſe, Furni- 


ture, arms, and money, of the ſaid rob- L, 


ber, if not ſtolen property, 


{ 2. For apprehending and proſecut- 

| ing to conviction every perſon 
ſhall have counterfeited, clipped, waſh- 
ed,“ filed, or diminiſhed We current 
— or = ſhall gild _-w = make it 
- ats as gold, or copper as liver ;—or 
wh, - _ whe ſhall utter falſe money, (being 
Gen It. the third offence) or after being once 
| convicted of being a common utterer, 

Kc. a reward of 

3. For apprehending and proſecut- 
ing #0 conviction every perſon counter- 
feiting copper money, a reward in 
money, of i : 


| 4. For apprehending and proſecut- 

E yo ing to conviction every perſon private- 

10 and 11 Will III. ly ſtealing to the value of 58. from any 

C. 23+ ſhops warehouſe, OT ab „ A Tyburn 
(ticket, average value, about t 


40 


10 


ln conſequence of ſome doubts which have been ſtarted relative 
to waſhed money, the reward in this caſe is not paid, it is confined 


entirely to the conviction of actual coiners, 


+ This is a Certificate which may be aſſigned once, exempting 
the perſon who received it, or his immediate aſſignee, from all 
offices within the pariſh or ward where the felony was committed, 
In ſome pariſhes it will fell for 251. to 3ol.—in others it is not 


worth above 1 fl. to 18. according to local ſituation. 
5. 


Fot 
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5. For apprehending and proſecut- [. 
ing to — — every perſon charg- £ 
ed with a burglary, a reward of 40l. 
in money, and a Tybom ticket, 20l. 66 
6, For apprehending and profſecut-. 
| 4 ing to conviction every perſon charged '- 
with houſe · breaking in the day time, 
40l. in money, and a Tyburn ticket 
20l. 1 dw 60 
For apprehendin 1 proſecut- 
* to conviction —7 rſon charged 
(with horſe ſtealing, a Tyburn ticket, 20 


8. For apprehending and proſecut- 
ing with effect a perſon charged with 
the offence of compounding a felony 

6 Geo, I. e. 23. by taking money to help a perſon to 
ſtolen goods, without proſecuting and 
iving evidence againſt the felon 49 


5 Anne, c. 31. 


9. For apprehending and proſecut- 


14 Geo, II-:c. 6. ing with effect a perſon charged with 
e ſing” ſtealing, a reward of 10 


10. For 1 and proſecut- 


15 Geo, II. c. 23. + ing with effect a perſon charged with 
ſtealing cattle, calves, or lambs 10 


{ 11. For apprehending and proſecut- 


16 Geo, II. ing with effect perſons returning from 


tranſportation 20 


Theſe rewards apply to eleven different offences, 
and ought, no doubt, to be a conſiderable ſpur to 
officers to do their duty; but it would ſeem that there 
i ſome radical error in the ſyſtem, fince however 
atrocious moſt of thoſe offences are which have been 
elected at different periods by the legiſlature as objets 
of reward, it is extremely doubtful whether it has not, 
in ſome degree, tended to the increaſe of a multitude 
of ſinaller crimes which are pregnant with the greateſt 
miſchieſs to ſociety. Alt is by deterring men from the 
commiſſion of -/5ualler crimes (lays the Marquis Bec- 
caria, that greater ONES are prevented. 


If 
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If ſmall rewards were given upon offences denomi. 
nated grand larceny, (which have become extremely 
numerbus) as well as: upon ſeveral other felonies, 
frauds, and miſdemeanors, which occaſion a conſider. 
able preſſure upon the public, 'a ſpecies 01 activity 
would enter into the ſyſtem of detection, which has not 
heretofore been experienced. 


While- rewards are limited to higher offences, and 
convittions are the indiſpenſible conditions upon which 
they are granted, it is much to be feared that leſſer 
crimes are overlooked, and the public ſubjetted, in 
many inſtances, to the intermediate depredations of 
a rogue, from his firſt ſtarting upon the town until he 
ſhall be worth 4ol. 


This ſyſtem of giving high rewards (only on con- 
viction), alſo tends to weaken evidence, ſince it is ob- 
vious that the Counſel for all priſoners, whoſe offences 
entitle the proſecutor and officers to a reward, gene- 
rally endeavour to impreſs upon the minds of the jury 
an idea that witneſſes who have a pecuniary intereſt in 
the conviction of any offender ſtanding upon trial, are 
not, on all occaſions, deſerving of full credit, unleſs 
ſtrongly corroborated by other evidences; and thus it 
is that many notorious offenders often eſcape juſtice. 


By altering the ſyſtem entirely, and leaving it in the 
breaſt of the judpe who tries the offence, to determine 
in bis own mind what reward ſhall be allowed, with a 

pover 
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power to grant or withbold, or to limit and-increaſe tbe 
ſame, according to circumſtances connected with the 
trouble and riſk of the parties, whether there is a con- 
vifion or not, a fairer meaſure would be dealt out:. 

the public money would be more. beneficially diſtri- 
buted, ſo as to excite; general aQivity, in checking 
every ſpecies of criminality; and the impreſſion con. 

veyed often to juries reſpetting officers givingevidence, 
who are intereſted in the rewards, would, by this 
arrangement, be compleatly done away. 


For the purpoſe of elucidating theſe ſuggeſtions, it 
may be uſeful to examine the different offences which 
conſtitute the aggregate of the criminal charges made 
againſt perſons arraigned at the Old Baily, in the courſe 
of a year, 


Wich this view the following ſtatement is offered to 
the conſideration of the reader.—lt refers to a period 
of profound peace (as moſt likely to exhibit a true 
average) and contains a regiſter of the trials, pub- 


uhed by authority, including eight ſeſſions from Sep- 


tember 1790 to September 1791, which ſhews that 
1058 priſoners were charged with different offences 
in that year, and that 711 were diſcharged upon ſoci- 
cty! and yet, ſtriking as this may appear, it may be 
alerted on good grounds, that the following melan- 
choly catalogue (extenſive as it ſeems to be) does not 
contain an account of above one tenth part of the of- 
fences which were actually committed! 


6 for 
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6 for Treaſons in making falſe monex 
A'reward in money on convictian, amounting for each, 40 40 
81 Highway Robberies 
A reward (beſides the bighwayman' s property) idem 40 
ory Burglaries | 
A reward gol. befides a Tore ticket worth 20l. 60 
10 Houſebreaking in the day time 
A reward gol. befidet a Tyburn ticket worth 20l. 60 
2 Stealing goods to the value of gl. from a ſhop, &. 


 ArT5ybarn ticket value as above, average — 20 

3 Coining Copper Money 

A reward in money = * — 10 

17 Horſe ſtealing 
A teæuard in a Tyburn ticket, average value 20 
10 Stealing Cattle and Sheep 

A reward in money "oy - 1 
2 Returning from Tranſportation 

A reward in money - — — 20 


193 Priſoners tried for offences entitling the apprehenders to re- 
wards on conviction, and 895 alſo tried, for which no 
rewards or gratuities are allowed to officers for their 
trouble and riſque in apprehending, v:z. 

897 Priſoners brought forward 


> 


ro for Murders | 9 Dealing in and ut- 
4 Arſon tering baſe Money 
10 Forgeries | I Sodomy 
2 Piracies 7 Bigamy 
11 6 Perjuries 
642 Grand Larcenies 6 Conſpiracies 
32 Stealing privately 3 Fraudulent Bank- 
from perſons rupts 
397 Carried forward 929 Carried over 


Grand Larceny is defined to be a ſelonious and fraudulent, 


taking away by any perſon of the mere * al goods of another 
#bore the value of He fence, 1 Haw, 8g. 
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929 Brought over tor6 Brought forward 
13 Shop-lifting under gs. 15 Frauds 
16 Ripping and ſtealing og Miſdemeanors 
Lead 1 Aſſaulting and cutting 
12 Stealing Pewter Pots Clothes 
22 Stealing from furniſhed 1 Smuggling 
Lodgings 7 Obſtrufting Revenue 
1 Stealing Letters Officers 
1 Stealing a Child i Woundinga Horſe ma- 
22 Receiving Stolen liciouſly 
Goods 38 Aſſaults 
1016 Carried forward 1088 Total. 
445 Priſoners from the late 
Sheriffs, 
Aggregate number 1533 


Diſpoſed of as follows, vix. 
Executed - - — - 32 
Died — — - - - 25 


Sent to the Hulks - - - 2 
Tranſported - - _— 
Removed to other Priſons - 95 
Transferred to the new Sheriffs - 151 
Diſcharged upon the town 711 

1533 


Thus it appears that many very atrocious crimes 
committed, where officers of juſtice are entitled 


to no reward for their trouble in apprehending the 
offenders, 


Receivers of ſtolen Goods in particular, who are the 
nourſhers and ſupporters of thieves, and who of all 


. P other 
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other offenders are of that claſs where the greateſt 
benefit to the public is to ariſe from diſcovery and 
apprehenſion, ſeem to be totally overlooked. 


If it ſhall be thought too looſe a ſyſtem to allow re- 
wards not exceeding a cerlain ſum in any one caſe, to be 
diſtributed by the judges who try the offence, perhaps 
it might be poſſible /o form a ſcale of premiums from one 
guinea up to fifty pounds, which, by holding out certain 
encouragements i all caſes what/5ever, might not only 
excite a deſire on the part of men of ſome property 
and reſpectability to become officers of juſtice, but 
would create that ſpecies of conflant vigilance and at- 
tention to the means of apprehending every claſs of 
offenders, which cannot be expected at preſent while 
the rewards are ſo limited. 


The officers of juſtice, (parochial and ſtipendiary) 
who are appointed to watch over the Police of the 
metropolis and its environs, in keeping the peace, and 
in detecting and apprchending offenders, amount at 
preſent (as near as poſſible) to 1090 individuals, under 
five ſeparate juriſdictions, aud are arranged as follow :- 


The City of London] City Marſhals 2 
Londor ft, in 25 Wards, excluſive > Marſhals' Men 6 
of Bridge Without. Beadles 36 


Principals 
Subſtitutes ” 
Parochial Conſtables & 243 
[Em Officers 32 
3 


— f¶— 


Carried over 319 


London, 1 ſt. 


Weſtminſter, 2d. 


Middleſex, 3d. 


Tower Liber. 


ry, 4th. 


8 urrey, 5th, 


[ 


Officers, &c. 
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The City and Liberty 


of Weſtminſter, q pa- 
riſhes and 2 precincts 


e Diviſion of Hol- 
born, in Middleſex, 
joining the metropolis, 
in 13 pariſhes, liber- 
ties, and manors 


The Diviſion of Nat. 
| bury, in Middleſex, 
< joining the metro o 
| 4 pariſhes and 111 


The Diviſion called 
| the Tower Hamlets, 
including the eaſtern 
part of the metropolis, 
and comprehending 10 
— 4 hamlets, 1 
berty, and 2 N 


0 The liberty of the 


Tower of London, 
being a ſeparate juriſ- 
diction 


The Diviſion of Ken- 
ſington, Chelſea, &c, 
comprehending 2 pa- 
riſhes and 3 hamlets 


The Borough of South- 
wark, &c. compre- 


hending 9 pariſhes. 


Total Parochial Officers carried over 
P 2 


Brought over 
High 

Conſtable I 

Parochial 


— nanny 


31g 


71 


17 


Conſtables 70 
High 
Conſtable 1 
Parochial 
* 78 
—_ 
cd DA I 
Parochial 
F ren 68 
Lacks 
High 
Conſtable I 
Parochial 
Conſtables 217 
A 
Headboroughs 
High 
Conftable 1 
Conſtables 16 
& 
Headboroughs 
High 
Conſtable I 
Parochial 
2 r 
Er 
High 
Conſtabie 1 
Conſtables 87 


88 


883 
To 
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Brought over 883 
To which are to be added the ſtated officers 

| of police, ſpecially appointed for the purpoſe 

q of preventing crimes, and of detecting and ap- 

prehending offenders. 


i 1. The eſtabliſhment at Bow. Street, under the 
| direction of the three Magiſtrates preſiding 
at that Office, vix. Conſtables - 8 
and (under the direction of W. Appi1NG- 
TON, Eſq.) Patroles for the roads - 67 
—_— 


2. The eſtabliſhment of ſeven Public Offices, by 
the. Act of the gad of his preſent Majeſty, un- 
der the direction of three Magiſtrates at each 

| Office, viz. 

4 Public Office, Queen Square Conſtables 

Public Office, Marlborough Street, Idem 

Public Office, Hatton Garden Idem 

Public Office, Worſhip Street Idem 

Public Office, Whitechapel - Idem 

Public Office, Shadwell ldem 

Public Office, Union Hall, Southwark Idem 


S O O 


42 


— — 


Total Civil force in the Metropolis 1009 


Of theſe officers the reader will obſerve, that only 
fifty (excluſive of thirty-two extra officers in the City 
of London, and fixty-ſeven patroles at Bow-Strect) 
are ſtipendiary officers, particularly pledged to devote 
their whole time to the ſervice of the public: and 


hence a queſtion ariſes, Whether ſo ſmall a number 
arc 
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are ſufficient for the purpoſe of watching and detett- 
ing the hordes of villains who infeſt the metropolis, 
and who muſt be conſiderably increaſed on the return 
of peace ? 


Little aſſiſtance can be expected from parochial of- 
ſicers, who, depending on their daily labour princi- 
pally for their ſupport, can afford to devote no more 
time than is abſolutely neceſſary for the uſual paro- 
chial duties, during the twelve months they are in 
office: and the more eſpecially ſince Magiſtrates 
have no power, or funds to remunerate ſuch paro- 
chial officers for extraordinary exertions in the public 
ſervice, however meritorious they may be : and hence 
it is, that their zeal and activity are checked in many 
inſtances, when a ſmall pecuniary gratuity might render 
them extremely uſeful. Theſe facts, joined to the 
view now given of this particular branch of the ſub- 
ject, it is earneſtly to be hoped, may produce an ar- 
rangement of more energy and effe than exiſts under 
the preſent ſyſtem. 


Officers of juſtice, who are ſubjeQed not only to 
conſiderable riſks, but alſo to want of reſt, and to the 
inconvenience of being expoſed much in the night 
time, ought certainly to be liberally paid, ſo as to 
make it an object to good and able men to look forward 
to ſuch ſituations : but this emolument ſhould, by no 
means, depend upon a ſettled annual allowance; but 
ſhould principally ariſe from premiums and gratuities, 

granted 


11 


granted by the Judges and Magiſtrates, for meritorious 
ſervices to the public, au performed, for which 
there is that abundant reſource, that no fit man, acting 
as a conflable, under ſuch a ſyſtem, and doing his duty 
conſcientiouſly, need be under any apprehenſion of ob- 
taining a very comfortable liyelihovd, 


The invoriable rule of rewarding, in every caſe 
where it can be made appear that any uſeful public 
ſervice has been performed, would have a moſt won- 
derful effect in preventing crimes; while, if judiciouſly 
and ceconomically managed, the expence need not 
exceed, in any material degree, the preſent aggregate of 
what is diſhurſcd in different ways, in all the branches 
of the Police and criminal eſtabliſhment ; while ſuch 
expence might (by an improved ſyſtem) be defrayed, 
as well as every other charge, (by the Police itfel/} 
from the produce of the licences propoſed to be 
granted for regulating thoſe particular claſſes of frau- 
dulent dealers, by whoſe aid and aſſiſtance, in ſup- 
A; 2 thieves and pilferers, ſuch a ſyſtem 1s rendered 


Nor ſhould the rewards be 5 confined to of- 
ficers of ſuſtice, either parc! or ſtipendiary.— The 
public good requires that = t!hould extend alſo to 
watchmen and $4 ih wid mould have every rea— 
{onable encouratrement held out to them to be honeſt 
and * by final premiums paid down immedl- 
ately, lor every ſervice they may render the public, 

either 


1 


either in detecting or apprehending perſons who are 
guilty of felonies, or other offences againſt the public 


PEAcc. 


At preſent, the watchmen deſtined to guard the 
lives and properties of the inhabitants reſiding in near 
eight thouſand ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, and 
about 152,000 houſes, compoſing the whole of the 
metropolis and its environs, are under the direction of 
no leſs than above ſeventy different truſts, regulated 
by perhaps double the number of local acts of par- 
liament, (varying in many ſhades from one another) 
under which theſe drirefors, guardians, governors, truf- 
tee, or veſtries, according to the title they aſſume, are 
authorized to act, —each attending only to their own 
particular Hur, Pariſh, Hamlet, Liberty, or Precinct, & 
and varying the payment according to local circum- 
ſtances, and the opulence of the particular diſtrict, 
from 85d. up to 25. each night. 


The 


* There is, in ſome reſpect, an exception to this rule, with re- 
gar 72 the City and Liberty of Weftminſter, and the pariſhes of St. 
Cloment Danes, St. Mary le Strand,—T he Savoy, The united 
pariſhes of Sz, Giles and St. George, Bloomſbury, — The united pa- 
riſhes of Se. Audreæv, Holborn, above the Bars, and St. George the 
Martyr, and the Liberty of Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, and Ely 
Rents ;—where by the act of the 14th George IIId. regulations 
are made applicable to the whole of theſe Pariſhes and Liberties, 
fixing the minimum of watchmen at 323, and patroles at 56 men, 
for the al 5 but leaving the management ſtill to the inhabitants 
of ench reſhectixe Pariſh or Liverty, 


-t. 


hie fame all ſixes the rinimum of wages to watchmen at 1s. a 
night 


9 „ 
* * 
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The encouragement being, in many inſtances, ſo 
ſmall, few candidates appear for ſuch ſituations, who 
are really, in point of character and age, fit for the 
ſituation ; and the managers have therefore no alter- 
native but to accept of ſuch aged, and often ſuperan- 
nuated, men, living in their reſpective diſtricts, as may 
offer their ſervices; which they are frequently induced 
to do from motives of humanity, to aſſiſt old inhabi- 
tants who are unable to labour at any mechanical em- 
ployment, or perhaps with a view to keep them out of 
the workhouſe. 


Thus circumſtanced, and thus encouraged, what can 
be expected ſiom ſuch watchmen ? 


Aged in general ;—often feeble ;—and al:noſt, on 
every occaſion, half ſtarved, from the limited allow- 
ance they receive; and without any claim upon the 
public, or the leaſt hope of reward held out, even if 
they performed any meritorious ſervice, by the detefion 
of thieves and recetvers of tolen Goods, or idle and diſ- 
orderly perſons : and above all, making /o many ſepa- 
rate parts of an immenſe ſyſtem, Toithout any general ſu- 
perintendancey disjointed from ihe nature of its organiza- 
gion, it is only a matter of wonder that the protection 


night, and patroles 184. -In the City of London, the ſalaries given 
to watchmen vary in each Ward, from 131. to 181. 191. 20l, 
211. 58. 231. 85, up to 261, and patroles are allowed from 131. to 
25), and gol, a year, 


afforded 
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afforded is what z7 really is.*—Seeing that ſo little en- 
couragement is offered for the purpoſe of inſuring fi- 
delity, under circumſtances where ſuch innumerable 
temptations are held out to diſhoneſty, by receivers of 
ſtolen goods, to the watchmen and patroles in their 
vicinity, as well as by thieves and houſebreakers in all 
ſituations where they contemplate the commiſſion of 


a burglary. T 


Money is alſo received from diſorderly perſons in 
the night, to permit them to eſcape from the juſt pu- 
niſhment of the laws, while unfortunate females are 
laid under contribution, by theſe notturnal guardians 
of the Police, far permitting them to infringe upon 
thole very laws they are deſtincd to put in execution, 


Excepting in the city of London, under the juriſ- 
diction of the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen, (where 
there are, in the 25 wards, 765 watchmen, and g8 pa- 
troles) and the Pariſhes and Liberties combined, by 


* This proves how highly meritorious the conduct of the Ma- 
nagers and Truſtees of this branch of the Police of the metropolis, 
muſt, in many inſtances, be.—There can indeed be no manner of 
doubt, but that great advantages ariſe from thus dividing the la- 
þour, where all the benefits of local knowledge enter into the ſyſ- 
jem,—So far as this goes, it ought not to be diſturbed—all that is 
neceſſary is to conſider the metropolis as a great Whole, and to 
combine the organs of Police which at preſent exiſt, in ſuch a man- 
ner, by a general ſuperintendance, as to give equal encouragement, 
and to inſty one principle of univerſal energy into all its parts, 


+ Vide pages 108, 100, 110, and 205+ 


the 


„ 


the act of the 14th of His preſent Majeſty, it will not 
be eaſy to aſcertain the exact number employed, by 
the great varicty of different Truſts, in every part of 
the metropolis; and the more eſpecially as they are 
in ſome inſtances ambulatory : but the following ſtate. 
ment is believed to be very near the truth. 


Beudles, Watchmen, 
and Patroles, 


25 Wards in the City of London 803 
11 Pariſhes, &c. in the City and Liberty of Weſt 
miaſter : : : 30 


13 Pariſhes, &c. in the Diviſion of Holborn <. 377 
5 Pariſhes, &c. in that part of the Diviſion of 


Finſbury which joins the metropolis 135 
17 Pariſhes, &c. in the Diviſion of the Tower 

l | 268 

Hamlets ; : 


1 Liberty of the Tower of London 
5 Pariſh sand Hamlets, being part of the 2; 66 


Th Kenſington, ncar the metropolis 
9 Pariſhes in the Borough of Southwark 


Total Watchmen and Patroles 2044* 


— — 


* Watch-houſes (excepting within the limits of the City) are 
placed at convenient diſtances all over the metropolis, where a pa. 
rochial conſtable attends, in rotation, every night, to receive diſor- 
derly and criminal perſons, and to carry them before a Magiſtrate 
next morning,—-In coach watch-houſe alſo (in cafe af fire) the 
names of the turn-cocks, and the places where engines are kept, are 


to be found, — This circumſtance is mentioned for the information 
of ſtrangers unacquainted with the Police of the metropolis ; to 


whom it is recommended, in caſe of fire, or any accident or dif- 
turbance requiring the aſſiſtance of the civil pou . to apply imme- 
diately to the oloer of the nicht, at tlie neareit watch-houſe, of 
ta the watehman on the boar, 


Ne hing 
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Nothing can certainly be better calculated for com- 
plete protection than the ſylem of a well-regulated ſta- 
ſianary watch ; and, from the number of perſons 
employed, independent of private watchmen, it would 
cem only to be neceſſary to lay down appoſite legiſ- 
lative rules, with reſpect to age or ability, character, 
waves, rewards for uſeful ſervices, and general ſuper- 
/niendance, and perhaps to add a few horle patroles, 
in order to eſtabliſh that ſpecies of additional ſecurity 
which would operate as a more effectual means of 
preventing crimes, 


Let the ſame ſyſtem of moderate rewards alſo be 
extended to beadles,* for uſeful public ſervice aZually 
performed, as is propoſed with regard to officers of 
jultice, watchmen, and patroles, and much good will 
ariſe to the community, without any great additional 
expence. 


It is in vain to expect that the public can be well 
ſerved, unleſs the emolument becomes an objett to 
good and able men ; but theſe extraordinary rewards 
as has been already obic:ved) ſhould always depend 
upon the vigilance and exertion of the parties them- 
ves, in detecting offenders of every deſcription, for 
which, if it appears to the Magiſtrate that no zmpro- 
priely or ind//cretion has marked their conduct, they 


* Beadles are, in many inſtances, employed at preſent as local 
ſuperintendants of the watch, within their reſpective pariſhes. 


ſhould 
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ſhould be liberally paid. —But if, on the contrary, 
they ſhould appear to have atted oppreſſively or im. 
properly, a power of immediate diſmiſſion and puniſh. 
ment ſhould, in all inſtances, attach to Juſtices of the 
Peace, to be exerciſed according to the nature of the - 
offence, 


Having thus ſtated the civil force of the metropo. 
lis, with regard to peace-officers, watchmen and pa- 
troles, making an aggregate of go44 men—it may 
now be neceſſary to convey that information relative 
to the Magiſtracy, which ſhall tend to illuſtrate what 
remains to be ſuggeſted on the ſubjeQ of improving 
the Police, in that particular, branch which relates to 
the preſervation of the public peace, and the deteFing 
and apprehenſion of every claſs of offenders. 


There exiſt, at preſent, no leſs than five ſeparate 
juriſdictions within the limits of the metropolis— 
namely 


Magiſtrates. 
+. The City of London, where there are, including the 
Lord- Mayor, 26 Aldermen, who have an excluſive 
jurifdiciior, within the ancient limits : 26 


3. The City and Liberty of Weſtminſter where there 
arc upwards of 100 Juſtices of the Peace, who have 
juriſdiction only in that particular Diſtrict, but 
where the Magiſlrates of the county of Middleſex 
have an equal juriſdiction.— The number reſident, 
ho are not Magiſtrates of Middleſex, are ſuppoſed 
to be abont s 5 L 

Carried over 79 


o, Tha 
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Brought over 76 

3. That part of the metropolis which is ſituated in the 

county of Middleſex, (where there are above 70 

Juſtices, including the Princes of the Royal Fami- 

ly—many of the Nobility—Great Officers of 

State—Members of Parliament—and other Gentle- 

men of reſpeCability ;)—of thoſe in the commiſ- 

ſion about 180 have qualified ; and of theſe who 

have taken out their Dedimus Poteſtatem, only about 

130 reſide in or near the metropolis. . 130 


4+ That Diſtrict of the metropolis lying near, or parti- 
cularly belonging anciently to the Tower of Lon- 
don, comprehending about 750 houſes—where the 
Magiſtrates (52 in number) have an excluſive juriſ- 
diction, and hold ſeparate ſeſſions of the peace.— 
The number who are not Magiſtrates of Middleſex, 
is : | by K 31 


5. The Borough of Southwark, and that part of the 
metropolis adjoining thereto, within the Bills of 
Mortality—where the City Magiſtrates have juriſ- 
diction, beſides the whole of the Magiſtrates of the 
county of Surrynamely—122—but of whom 
not more than 18 reſide in Southwark, and 15 in 
London, &c. 0 . in all 33 


Total, 270 


«TE 


But notwithſtanding the great number of reſpecta- 
ble names which are in the different commiſſions in 
and near the metropolis, and although all who have 
qualified have equal juriſdiction with the Police Juſ- 


tices, within their reſpective diſtricts, yet the efficient 
duty 
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duty, for the whole of the metropolis, ſo far as it re- 
lates to the detection of offenders, is principally li. 
mited to two claſſes of magiſtrates—namely 


1. The 26 Aldermen of London, whoſe juriſdiction is 
confined to the ancient limits of the City, compre- 
hending 25 Wards, in which are 21.649 houſes on 
the London ſide, and Bridge Ward without, in the 
Borough. , - . 26 


2. The 24 eſtabliſned Magiſtrates, three of whom pre- 
ſide at each of the ſeven public offiices, appointed 
by the Act of the gad of His preſent Majeſty, viz. 


1. Public Office, Queen Square, Weſtminſter 3 

2. Public Office, Marlborough Street - 3 

1 3. Public Office, Hatton Garden — 3 
| 4. Public Office, Worſhip Street, Shoreditch 3 
a 5. Public Office, Whitechapel R 3 
6. Public Office, Shadwell : 3 

7. Public Office, Union Hall, Wan 3 


And alſo (not included in the act) at the Public 
Office, Bow Street K 3 


Total efficient Magiſtrates who fit in rotation, 
daily in the metropolis F 50 


The juriſdiction of the Magiſtrates preſiding at the 


ſeven Public Offices, not only extends to Weſtminſter 
and 


4 
— 
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and Middleſex ; (and, in moſt inſtances, lately, to the 
Liberty of the Tower ;) but alſo to the counties of 
Surry, Kent, and Eſſex, from which, conſiderable ad- 
vantages in the prompt detection and apprehenſion of 
offenders have accrucd to the public; and the only 
difficulty that remains to be removed, with reſpett to 
the claſhing of juriſdictions, is that which regards the 
city of London ; where, from its contiguity, and im- 
mediate and cloſe connection with every other part of 
the metropolis, conſiderable inconveniences are felt, 
not only from the circumſtance of the juriſdiction of the 
City Magiſtrates not being extended over the whole 
of the Metropolis, as well as the four adjoining counties : 
but alſo from the Police Magiſtrates having no authority 
quickly to follow up informations, by iſſuing war- 
rants to ſearch for property, and to apprehend perſons 
charged with offences in the city.—The whole difh- 


. culty reſolves itſelf into a mere matter of pun711zo, 


ſounded perhaps on an ill- grounded jealouſy, or miſ- 
apprehenſion, which a little explanation would pro- 
bably remove. : 


Where the object is to do good ;—and where not 


even the ſhadow of harm can ariſe, no limits ſhould 


be { to local juriſdiftions, eſpecially where privi- 
1-55 are propoſed to be given, (as in this caſe, to the 
city of London ;)—and where none are to be taken 
away, 


For the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a complete and well- 
connected 
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connected ſyſtem of deteckion, ſomething is neceſſarys 
in a greater degree, more cloſely to unite the City and 
Police Magiſtrates, that they may go hand in hand in 
all matters regarding the general intereſt of the metro- 
polis and its environs, ſo as to make the ſuppreſſion 
of crimes one common caule, by permitting no pundti- 
lio, regarding juriſdiction, to prevent the operation of 
that united energy in the prompt detection of offend. 
ers, which, from the extended ſtate of commerce and 
ſociety, and the great increaſe of property, is now 
rendered a meaſure in which the inhabitants of the 
whole metropolis, as well as the adjacent villages, have 
a common intereſt, ſince a preſſure is felt affecting all 
ranks, which calls aloud for the ſpeedy adoption of 
{ome effectual remedy. 
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The prevailing practice explained when offenders are 


brought before Magiſtrates. —The neceſſary caution, 
as well as the duty of Magiſtrates, in ſuch caſes, 
explained. —Profeſſed thieves ſeldom intimidated when 
put upon their trial, from the many chances they have 
of eſcaping.—Theſe chances ſhortly detailed —Reflec- 
lions on the falſe humanity exerciſed by proſecutors 
towards priſoners.— Their rudeneſs and cruelty when 
engaged in acts of criminality.— The delays and ex- 
pences of proſecutions, a great diſcouragement, in- 
ducing ſufferers to put up with their loſs, in filence, 
as the leaſt of the two evils.— Hoto the inconvenience 
may be remedied. An account of the different Courts 
of Fuftice, appointed for the trial of offences com- 
mitted in the Metropolis. — Five inferior and two ſu- 
perior Courts, — A ſtatement, ſhewing the number of 
Priſoners convicted and diſcharged during the laſt year. 
—Refleions on this miſerable catalogue of depravity. 
A radical defect ſome where.——The great purity of 
the Judges of England. Ihe propriety of a co-opera- 
lion with them, in whatever ſhall tend to promote the 
ends of public juſtice. This object to be attained, in 
the greateſt poſſible degree, by a proſecutor for the 
n. The advantages of ſuch an inſtitution deve- 
loped, in remedying many abuſes which prevail in the 
trial of offenders.—2500 to 3000 perſons committed 
tor trial, by Magiſtrates, in the metropolis, in the 


6 courſe 


I 


courſe of a Tear.—The chief part afterwards te- 
turned upon foctety.— Remedies ſuggeſted in the next 
Chapter. 


— — 


AkRIV ING at that point, in the progreſs of this 
Work, where perſons, accuſed of offences, are de- 
tected and brought before Magiſtrates for the purpoſe 
of examination, and ultimately to be committed for 
trial, if the evidence ſhall be ſufficient ;—It now re- 
mains to explain the prevailing practice under ſuch 


circumſtances. 


The taſk, in this caſe, impoſed upon the Magll- 
trate, is arduous and important, requiring, in addition 
to great purity of conduct, and a profound knowledge 
of mankind, and the common affairs of life, thoſe 
powers of diſcrimination which ſhall enable him to 
diſcover how far criminality attaches to the party ac- 
cuſed, and whether there are grounds ſufficient to 
abridge for a time, or ultimately to deprive the pri- 
ſoner of his liberty, until a Jury of his country ſhall 
decide upon his fate. X 


It frequently happens, that perſons accuſed of 
crimes are apprehended, when, from a variety of con. 
curring circumſlances, no doubt can reſt on the mind 
of the Magiſtrate as to the guilt of the priſoner ; but 
where the legal cvidencg is deficient to authorize an 
immediate commitment tor trial. 


Under 


er 
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Under ſuch circumſtances (while he commits pro 
tempore he is called upon in a particular manner to 
exert the whole powers of his mind by adopting ſuch 
judicious meaſures as ſhall be the means of detecting 
the offender, by diſcovering the goods or property 
ſtolen, or by admitting ſuch evidence for the Crown 
as may, with other corroborating teſtimony, prevent 
the ends of juſtice from being defeated. 


Where a Magiſtrate proceeds with indefatigable 
zeal and attention, and at the ſame time exerciſes good 
judgment, he will ſeldom ultimately fail of ſuccels, 
for in this caſe the ſame ſpirit will animate the officers 
under his controul, whole activity and induſtry are 
generally in proportion to that which is manifeſted by 
their ſuperiors. 


And however much every active Magiſtrate has to 
regret the deficiency of the exiſting ſyſtem, by tying 
up his hands wherever pecuniary ſtrength is neceſſary 
to remunerate thoſe who muſt occaſionally be em- 
ployed to dete& notorious offenders, this circum. 
ltance ought not to abate his zeal in any reſpett, ſince 
by perſeverance it generally happens at length, that 
every good and proper arrangement, where it tends to 


the immediate advantage of the public, is ultimately 
obtained, 


The Magiſtrate having done his duty by com- 
Q 2 mitting 
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mitting an offender for trial, and having alſo bound 
over the proſecutor and the witneſſes as the law 
directs, to attend the grand jury, and (if a bill be 
found) to proſecute and give evidence upon the 
indictment, it would appear to the common obſer- 
ver, that while he is thoroughly ſatisfied of the guilt 
of the priſoner, and the ſufficiency of evidence to 
convict him, his caſe becomes hopeleſs and forlorn. 


This, however, is by no means a ſtage in the pro- 
greſs that intimidates a profeſſed thief; who feels 
and knows that although guilty of the crime laid to 
his charge, he has many chances of eſcaping, which 
unqueſtionably operate under the preſent ſyſtem as 
encouragements to the commiſſion of crimes. 


The firſt hope of the adroit thief is that he will in- 
timidate the proſecutor and witneſſes by the threat- 
enings of the gang with whom he is connected—or 
by compounding the matter, or bribing or frightening 
material witneſſes, ſo as to keep back evidence, or 
to induce them to ſpeak doubtfully at the trial, where 
poſitive evidence was given before the Magiſtrate; 
or, if all ſhould fail, recourſe is had to perjury, by 
bringing the receiver or ſome other aſſociate, to ſweat 


an alibi. 


Various other conſiderations alſo operate in ſtreng- 


thening the hopes of common thieves regarding an 
acquittal, 


l, 
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acquittal, partly ariſing from the vaſt numbers who 
are not found guilty * at every ſeſſions of gaol deli- 
very, and partly from the carcleſſneſs and inattention 
of proſecutors, who are either unable or unwilling to 
ſuſtain the expence Þ of counſel to oppoſe the argu- 
ments and objeCtions which will be offered in behalf of 
the priſoner, or are ſoured by loſs of valuable time, 
experienced, perhaps, in former proſecutions ;—or ul- 
timately from a dread which 1s attached to timid minds, 
who fooliſhly and weakly conſider themſelves as tak- 
ing away the life of a fellow creature, merely becauſe 
they proſecute or give evidence, without refleQing 


* Vide Chap. V. pages 97, and 98. 


+ It is true that by the acts of the 25th Geo. II. and 18th Geo. 
III. cap. 13, the expences of the proſecutors and witneſſes are to be 
allowed, and alſo (if the parties ſhall appear to be in poor circum- 
ſtances) a reaſonable allowance ſhall be made for trouble and loſs 
of time; but this is connected with the regulations of the Juſtices, 
confirmed by one of the Judges of Aflize, which vary according 
to local citcumſtances, and it is alſo neceſſary to plead poverty, in 
vrder to be remunerated for loſs of time: but as the pror ſeldom 
/uff r by thieves, it would ſeem to have had little effect in encoura- 
ging proſecutors to come forward ;—and it is believed, few appli- 
cations are made excepting in caſes of real poverty. — The fund, 
however, which the legiſlature has thus provided, if ceconomically 
and judiciouſly applied by a public proſecutor, would remove many 
dimculties without any material addition to the county rates, —In 
the County of Middleſex there is an exception, where witneſſes are 
directed to be paid by the Overſeers of the Poor of the Pariſh, 
where the perſon was apprehended, but this mode of payment 1s 


ſeldom if ever adopted. 
that 
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that it is the /az only that can puniſh offenders, and 
not the individual proſecutor or witneſſes. 


Falſe humanity, exerciſed in this manner, 1s always 
cruelty to the public, and not ſeldom to the priſoners 
themſelves.—All depredations upon property are 
public wrongs, in the ſuppreſſion of which every mem- 
ber of the community is called upon to lend his aſſiſt- 
ance, but particularly thoſe who are the immediate 
ſufferers, as it is through ſuch means only that pub- 
lic juſtice can operate in puniſhing thoſe miſcreants by 
whom the innocent are put in fear, alarmed and threat- 
ened with horrid imprecations—rwith loſs of life by 
means of loaded piſtols ; or bodily injury, from being 
hacked with cutlaſſes, or beaten with bludgeons—un- 
der circumſtances where neither age nor ſex is 


ſpared 


Is it not the duty of every good man to lend his 
aid in reſtraining and puniſhing ſuch offenſive and cn- 
minal members of the body politic? 


Yet experience has ſhewn that theſe arguments, 
powerful as they are, will neither awaken in the mind 
of men that ſpecics of public ſpirit which ſhall induce 
ſufferers in general by robberies of different kinds, 
to become willing proſecutors under all the trying de- 


lays, added to the expence often of bringing a number 
of wimelles from the country, and keeping them hang- 
| ing 
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ing on in a court of juſtice, perhaps, for ſeveral days 
together. 


Such a burden impoſed upon the ſubject, in addi- 
tion to the loſſes already ſuſtained, in a caſe too where 
the offence is of a public nature, is certainly not 
caſily reconciled with that ſpirit of juſtice and atten- 
tion to the rights of individuals which form ſo ſtrong a 
ſcature in the juriſprudence of the country. 


It is to theſe ſources—namely, the unwillingneſs of 
proſecutors to come forward, terrified by the trouble 
and evpence, (as has been already obſerved) that a vaſt 
multitude of felomes are concealed, and the loſs ſuffer- 
ed in ſilence as the leaſt of two evils, by which means 
thicves are allowed to reign with unpunity, undiſ- 
turbed, and arc encouraged to perſevere in their evil 
practices from the calculations they make with regard 
to the many chances they have of eſcaping. 


Nothing, it is to be feared, can cure this evil, and 


Otablith that general ſyſtem of protection to all who 


are plundered in this way, but a vigorous Police 
\rengthened and improved by the appointment of 
Gomuy-Proſecutors for the Crown, acting under the 
Atomey-General for the time being.—An eftabliſh- 
Ment of thts fort, even at a very ſmall ſalary, would 
»: contidered as an honourable entre to many young 


comer, who, in protecting the public againſt the 
Hande tricks, and devices of old and proſeſſed thieves, 


by 
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by which at preſent they eſcape juſtice, would alſo (by 
keeping the ſtream pure) allow no advantage to be 
taken of the priſoner. 


While it muſt be admitted on all hands, that it is 
the intereſt of the public that no guilty offender ſhould 
eſcape puniſhment ;—it would ſeem an equally clear 
and incontrovertible poſition, that wherever, from any 
defect in the ſyſtem of proſecutions, or from what- 
ever cauſe it proceeds—a priſoner eſcapes that puniſh- 
ment which is due to his crimes, ſubſtantial juſtice is 
wounded, and public wrongs are increaſed Se * 


medium. 


It has been already ſtated in the preceding Chapter, 
that there are five ſeparate juriſdictions in the metro- 
polis, where Magiſtrates exerciſe limited authority,— 
Of courſe, there are five inferior Courts of Juſtice, 
where leſſer offences, committed in London and its 
vicinity, are tried by Juſtices of the Peace, 


1. The General and Quarter Seſſions of the Peace held eight 
times a year by the Loxd Mayor and Aldermen, at Guild. 
hall—for the trial of ſmall Offences committed in London. 


2. The Quarter Seſſions of the Peace held four times a year, 
at Guildhall, Weſtminſter, by the Juſtices acting for that 
City and Liberty—for the trial of {mall Offences commutted in 
Weſtminſter only. 


3. The General and Quarter Seſſions of the Peace held eight 


times a year, at the New Seſſions Houſe on Clerkenwell- 
| Green 
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Green (commonly called Hicks's-Hall) by the Juſtices 
only of the County of Middleſex—for trial of ſmall Q en- 
ces commuted in Mr4dl:ſex and Weſtminſter. 


3. The Gener ::arter Seſſions of the Peace held in the 
Seſſions- Flo in Well.Cloſe-Square, by the Juſtices for 
the I'b0rty of the Lower of London—for the trial of — 
Hence comm-(!rd within the Royalty. 


5. The * nter Seſſions of the Peace held at the New Seſ- 
ſons-F of at Newington, Surry, in January, —At Rei. 
gate, ii pu A Guildford in July, and Kingſton-upon- 
Thames in October each vear, by the Juſtices for the 
County of Surry, and where /mall Offences commilted in 
Southwark and the neighbourhood, are tried. 


Theſe five inferior Courts of Juſtice take cogni- 
zance of Petty Larcenies, Frauds, Aſaults, Miſdemea- 
nors, and other Offences puniſhable by fine, tmpriſonment, 
whipping, and the pillory Hand in certain caſes, the 
power of the Juſtices extend to /ran/portation. 


The higher and more atrocious offences committed 
in London and Middleſex, are tried at the juſtice- 
Hall, at the Old Bailey, by a ſpecial commiſhon of 
Oyer and Terminer to the Lord Mayor, and a certain 
aumber of the Judges, with the Recorder and Com- 


mon Serjeant of the City of London, 


Offences of the ſame degree of atrocity which are 
perpetrated in that part of the metropolis which is ſi- 
tuated in the Borough of Southwark and County of 
Surry, 
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Surry, are tried at the Aſſizes, held twice a year at 
Aingſton upon- I bames, Croydon, or Guildford.* 


Thus it appears, that five inferior, and two ſuperior 
Tribunals of Juſtice are reſorted to for trying the dif- 
ferent offences which are committed in the metro- 
polis. 


As it may be uſeful, ſor the purpoſe of elucidating 
the ſuggeſtions which have already been offered upon 
this branch of the ſubject, that a connected view of 
the reſult of theſe Trials ſhould make a part of this 
Work ;--the following Abſtract, (including the dil- 
charges of Priſoners by Magiſtrates) has been made 
up with this immediate view, from authentic docu- 
ments obtained from the keepers of the eight different 
priſons and houſes of correction in the city of London, 
and in the countics of Middleſex and Surry, 


It applies to the period moſt recent; namely, from 
Septemper 1794, till September 1795. 8 


* Conſiderable inconvenience ariſes (and indeed great hard- 
ſiips, where priſoners are innocent) from the length of time which 
muſt elapſe, where offences have been committed in Southwark, be- 
fore they can be brought to trial, either for inferior or more atro- 
cious crimes. In the former caſe, priſoners muſt remain till the 
Quarter Seſſfons (there being no intermediate General Seſſions of 
the Peace) and in the latter caſe, till the Aſſizes, held only twice 2 
year, which occations a conſinement previous to trial lengthened 
out, in ſome inſtances, to three, tour, five, and even nearly to fix 


7 
mont, 18. 


It 


and diſcharged, in the Metropolis 


of, 


4, diſpoſed 


A Sunnnary View of the Priſoners committed, tried, puntſhe 
one Year, ending in October, 1795. 
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It is impoſſible to contemplate this collected aggre- 
gate of the priſoners annually diſcharged upon the 
town, without feeling a ſtrong anxiety to remedy an 
evil rendered extremely prominent and alarming, from 
the number which compoſes this diſmal catalogue of 
human depravity. 


Every enquiry in the progreſs of this Work proves 
a radical defect ſomewhere. 


While the public tribunals are filled with Judges, 
the purity of whoſe condutt adds luſtre to their own 
and the national charatter, why ſhould not every 
ſubordinate part of the criminal juriſprudence of the 
country be fo organized, as to co-operate in the greateſt 
poſſible degree with the efforts of the higher orders of 
the Magittracy in accompliſhing the purpoſes of ſub- 
ſtanual juſtice ? 


Nothing could, in a greater degree, promote this 
ohect, than a public Proſecutor for the Crown. 


An inſtitution of this kind would terrify the hordes 
ot miloreants who are now at open war with the peace- 
able anch uſeful part of the community, in a greater 
Gere than any one mcaſure that could poſſibly be 
adopted, 


j: would be the means of deſtroying thoſe hopes 
and 
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and chances which encourage criminal people to per- 
ſevere in their depredations upon the public. 


It would not only remove that averſion which pro- 


fecutors manifeſt on many occaſions, to come forward, 
\ for the purpoſe of promoting the ends of public juſ- 
5 tice ; but it would prevent, in a great meaſure, the 
# | poſſibility of compounding felonies or of ſuborning 


witneſſes.“ 


It would alſo be the means of counteraQting the va- 
rious tricks and devices of old thieves, and occaſion 
( an equal mcaſure to be dealt out to them as to the 


* Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the law, the compoſition of 
Vii felonies and miſdemeanors is carried to a much greater height than 
| it is almoſt poſlible to believe, and various devices are reſorted to, 
| to elude the penalties. —An inſtance occurred in Auguſt 1792 : 
= where a Jew was ordered to take his trial for a rape, committed 
{ on a married woman,—The offence appeared, on examination, to 
| be extremely aggravated, — The Grand Jury however did not find a 
F | bill, which was thought a very fingular circumſtance, where the 
proof had been ſo clear before the Magiſtrate, —The reaſons, how- 
ever, were afterwards explained, which ſhew, what corrupt prac- 
tices, artifices, and frauds will be uſed to defeat the ends of juſtice : 
In conſequence of a previous underſtanding between the Jew and 
the huſband of the woman who had been ſo g roſsly abuſed, a ſum 
of (20. was left in the hands of a publican, which the proſecutor 
was to receive if the bill was not found. —In this confidence the 
woman gave a different evidence from what ſhe had done before the 
Magiſtrate.— The Jew however cheated both the huſband and the 
wife, for he no ſooner diſcovered that he was ſafe, than he de- 
manded the money of the publican, and laughed at the proſecutor. 


novices 
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novices in crimes, who ſeldom fail to be convicted: 
while the experienced thief eſcapes : 


It would do more,—It would protect real inno- 
cence ;—for in ſuch caſes the public proſecutor would 
never fail to act as the friend of the priſoner, by re- 
queſting the jury to find a verdict of u guilty. 


The humanity and mildneſs of our laws require that 
the Judge ſhould att in ſome degree as counſel for the 
priſoner, —Of courſe, without a proſecutor for the 
Crown, every trifling inaccuracy in the indictment be- 
comes fatal to the conviction; *® and theſe circum- 
ſtances, which would frequently throw great light 
upon the charges, are not brought under the review of 
the jury, and thus it is that public juſtice is defeated; 


In criminal caſes, a defective indictment is not aided by the 
verdi of a jury, as defective pleadings in civil caſes.— Indeed 
wherever life is :oncerned, great ſtrictneſs has been at all times ob- 
ſerved, —That able and humane judge, Sir MatTTaew Harz, 
complains above a century ago, F « That this flridigſi has grown 
« to be a blemiſh and inconvenience in the law and the admini- 


« ftration thereof, for that more offenders eſcape by the over-eaſy 
« ear given to exceptions in indidmenti, than by theie own inne+ 


« cence: and many times groſs murders, burglaries, rabberics, and 


« other heinous and crying offences remain unpuniſped by thoſe un- 
« ſeemly nicetiet, to the reproach of the Law, to the ſhame of the 
« Government, to the encouragement of willaing, and to the dif- 
« honour of God. 


+ He died 1676, 4 Hale, P. C. 193. 


Upon 
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Upon an average, the Magiſtrates of the metropolis 
generally commit annually from about 2500 to gooo 
perſons, male and female, for trial, at the ſeven differ- 
ent Courts of Juſtice in and near the metropolis, 
charged with a variety of felonies, miſdemeanors, and 
other petty offences, and after fully convincing their 
own minds, that from a careful, and in many inſtances, 
a moſt laborious inveſtigation, the parties are guilty, 
they are obliged, from experience, to prepare , them- 


ſelves for the mortifying circumſtance of ſceing their 


labour and exeriions in a great meaſure loſt to the 
community, from the major part being again returned 
upon ſociety, without any effectual ſteps being adopted 
for their reformation, or any means uſed for the pre- 
vention of a repetition of thoſe crimes, for which a 
conſiderable proportion may have ſuffered perhaps a 
ſlight puniſhment, producing no eſſect that is not 
ultimately miſchievous to the community, by initiat- 
ing them in a greater degree in the knowledge and 
means of committing new acts of fraud and villainy. 


But as the remedy for this laſt evil will fall more 
properly to be conſidered in the two ſucceeding Chap- 
ters on Puniſhments ;—to theſe therefore (particularly 
the 12th Chapter) the reader is referred, 


CH AF. 
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C HAP. XE 


Of Crimes and Puniſbments in generul. The definition of 
Puniſhment as underſtoad in modern times.——The mode 
of afcertainins the degrees of Pumfhment.—The ol 
jets to be conſidered in inſlicking Puniſhments—namely, | 
Amenqdment— Example—and Retribution.——The Pu- | | 
niſhment of Death has little effet on hardened Offend- 
ers. Examples of convicts exhibited in ſervile em- 
ployments would make a greater impreſiom In this g 
way retribution can only be made to injured individuals, | 5th 
and to the State.— Laws for the ſecurity of life and li- | oj 
berty, of the greateſt importance to ſociely. The | 
utility of rendering them perfect — In doing fo, Pre- | 
vention ought to be the great object of the Legiſlature.— * 
General Rules ſuggeſted for attaining this object, with | 
illuſtrations. —T he ſeverity of our laws with pee 
to Puniſhments not conſonant to reaſon and injurious to . 
faciety—not reconcilable to the principles of morality, 
aud a free grvernment-—calculated in ther operation 10 
debaſe the human chara#ter.—-T he trifiins pickpocket 
and bloody murderer are doomed to the ſame puniſhment 
—Ceneral Refle ions on Puniſhments authoriſed by | 
the Engliſh Latw.--Political Crimes puniſbed in a ſe- | 
derer degree than theſe which relate to Religion and | 
Virtue. —The neceſſity of enforcing the obſervance of 
religious and moral Viriue by leſſer Puniſhments.— 
General Reflections applicable to public and private | 
Crimes, The dangers ariſing from the progreſs of im- 

morality 
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morality to ihe ſafely "of the State. — IT be diſpro- 
portion of Puniſbments, exemplified in the caſe of 
an aſſault, oppoſed to a larceny.—In ſeduction and 
adultery, which is not à criminal offence. —The 
Laws ſevere in the extreme in political offences, while 
they are lax and defeAive with regard to moral Crimes. 
—=The leading Offences made capital by the laws of 
England conſidered, with the Puniſhment allotted lo each, 
and compared with the cuſtom of other countries, in 
ſimilar caſes, both ancient and modern: namely, High- 
Treaſon—Petit Treaſon :—Felomes againſt Life, viz. 
Murder, Manſlaughter, Chance-medly, and Neceſſity : 
—againfl the Body, comprehending Sodomy, Rape, De- 
filement, Polygamy, and Mayhem.—again/t Goods or 
Properly, comprehending Simple Larceny, Mixt 
Larceny, and Piracy — aud againſt the Habitation, 
comprehending Arſon and Burglary.—The Pu- 
nilhments applicable io all theſe Offences explained and 
illuſtrated by the practice of other Countries, in ancient 
and modern times.—Concluding Reflections relative to 
the ſeverity of the Latos, and their imperfections with 
regard to Puniſhments.——The new code of the Emperor 
Joszen the Second, ſhortly detailed. — Concluding 


Refieftions applicable to the ſubject. 


—— 


PUNISHMENT , (fays a learned and reſpettable 
author) is an evil which a delinquent ſuffers umwilling!y 
by the order of a Fudge or Mapiſtrate, on account of 
ſome af ame which the law prohivits, or ſomething 
omitted which the law enjorns. 


The 
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The proportion of all Puniſhments ought to cor- 


reſpond with the nature of the Offence committed ;— 
and the legiſlature in adjuſting Puniſhments with a view 
to the public good, is naturally led to a compariſon of 
the Crime under conſideration, with other offences 
injurious to ſociety. 

In order to aſcertain in what degree the public is 
ured or endangered by any Crime, it is neceſſary to 
weigh well and diſpaſſionately the nature of the Offence, 
as it affects ſociety. 


It is through this medium, that Treaſon and Rebel- 
lion are diſcovered to be higher and more dangerous 
offences than breaches of the peace by riotous aſſem- 
blies, and ſuch riotous meetings are in like manner, 
more criminal than a private aſſault ; and thus by com- 
paring one Offence with another, it would ſeem almoſt 
practicable to form ſuch a ſcale or gradation of Pu- 
niſhments as might regulate the ſyſtem according to 
the rules of diſtributive juſtice, * 


In puniſhing delinquents, two objects ought to be in- 
variably in view. | 


1. The amendment of the delinquent. 
2. As an example to others. 
To which may be added, 


3. Retribution to the party injured, 


* Peccaria, on crimes and puniſhments, Cap. 6. 
R | Wherever 
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Wherever the amendment of a delinquent is in 
view, it is clear that his Puniſhment camot extend to 
death, and it expiating an offence by the loſs of life 
is to be (as it certainly is at preſent) held out as an ex- 
ample for the purpoſe of preventing Crimes, it is evi- 
dent that the preſent ſyſtem has not had that effeR, 
ſince they are by no means diminiſhed by the ſacri- 
fices that are made; and ſince even the dread of this 
Puniſhment, in the manner it is now condutted, has fo 
little effect upon guilty aſſociates attending executions, 
that it is no uncommon thing for theſe hardened of- 
fenders to be engaged in new acts of theft, at the very 
moment their companions in iniquity are Jaunching, in 
their preſence, into eternity. 


The moſt obvious method of affecting the mind of 
hardened offenders long in the practice of criminal pur- 


ſuits, is not by the Puniſhment of death, which they are 


taught to conſider as nothing but a momentary pa- 
roxiſm which ends all their diſtreſs at once, and as a 
relief, which many of them grown deſperate even look 
upon with a ſpecies of indifference bordering on a deſire 
to meet that fate which puts an end to all the diſtreſſes 
and anxieties attendant on a liſe of criminality. 


The end of capital Puniſhments, in the manner they 
are now conducted, therefore, with regard to example, 
appears to be of leſs conſideration than has been gene- 
rally imagined. 


Examples 
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Examples can only have full force where convicts 
are exhibited day after day to their companions occu- 
pied in mean and ſervile employments in penitentiary 
houſes, or on the highways, canals, mines, or public 
works.—Tt is in this way only that there is the leaſt 
chance of making retribution to the parties whom they 
have injured, or of reimburſing the State for the un- 
avoidable expence which their evil purſuits have oc- 
cahoned. 


* 


Criminal laws and regulations for the ſecurity of 
life, liberty, and property, ought certainly to be con- 
ſidered as the moſt important concern of legiſlature. 


A celebrated writer“ in his P E/prit de Loix, juſtly and 
truly obſerves, that the liberty of the citizen depends 
on the excellence of the criminal laws. 


In a country, therefore, where the Conſtitution is 
ſounded on the true principles of liberty, too much 
attention cannot be beſtowed on whatever ſhall tend 
to carry the criminal code to as great a degree of per- 
ſection as human wiſdom is capable of advancing it. 


In accompliſhing this object, every wile legiſlature 
will have it in contemplation rather to prevent than to 
puniſh Crimes, that in the chaſtiſement given, the de- 
linquent may be reſtored to ſociety as an uſeful 


member. 
* Montesquieu, 
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This purpoſe may poſſibly be beſt effected by the 


adoption of the following general rules. 


1. That the ſtatutes ſhould accurately explain the enormity 
of the offence forbidden, and that its proviſions ſhould be 
clear and explicit, the reſult of a perfect knowledge of the 
ſubject, that juſtice may not be defeated in the execution. 


2. That the Puniſhments ſhould be proportioned and adapted 
as nearly as poſſible to the different degrees of offences, 
with a proper attention alſo to the various ſhades of enor- 
mity which may attach to certain crimes, 


3. That perſons proſecuting, or compelled to do ſo, ſhould 
not only be ſhielded from expence, but alſo that repara- 
tion ſhould be made for loſſes which have been ſuſ— 
tained by the injured party in all caſes where it can be 
obtained from the labour, or property of the delinquent. 


4. That ſatisfattion ſhould be made to the State for the in- 


jury done to the Community, by diſturbing the peace, and 
violating the purity of ſociety. 


Political laws which are repugnant to the law of 
nature and reaſon ought not to be adopted. The ob- 
jetts above-mentioned would ſeem to include all that 
can be neceſſary for the attention of law-givers. 


If an examination of the frame and tendency of 
our criminal laws, both with reſpett to the principles 
of reaſon and State policy, could enable the Author 
to indalge a hope that what he brings under the pub- 


lic 


1 ] 


lic eye on this important ſubject, would be of uſe in 
promoting the good of mankind, he ſhould conſider 
his labours as very. amply rewarded. 


The ſeverity of the criminal laws is not only an ob- 
jett of horror, but the diſproportion of the Puniſh- 
ments, as will be ſhewn in the courſe of this Work, 
breathes too much the ſpirit of Dx aco® who boaſted 
that he puniſhed all crimes with death, becauſe ſmall 
crimes deſerved it, and he could find no higher Puniſhment 
for the greateſt. 


If we attend to Reaſon, the Miftre/s of all Lato, ſhe 
will convince us that all Puniſhments ſhould be in pro- 
portion to the crimes that are committed, and that it 
is both unjuſt and injurious to ſociety to inflitt death, 
except for the higheſt offences, and in caſes where the 
offender appears to be incorrigible. 


While the ruling principle of our government is 
unqueſtionably, Lzberty, it is much to be feared that the 
rigour which the laws indiſcriminately inflict on flight 
as well as more atrocious offences, can be ill recon- 
ciled to thoſe juſt diſtinctions of morality, and thoſe 
notions of juſtice which are ſuppoſed to charatteriſe 
lree States. 


zy puniſhing ſmaller offences with extraordinary 
ſeverity, is there not a riſque of inuring men to baſe. 
nefs, and of plunging them into the fink of inſamy and 


Ile lived C24 years before the chriſtian æra. 
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deſpair, from whence they ſeldom fail to riſe capital 
criminals, often to the deſtruction of their fellow 
creatures, and always to their own inevitable per- 
dition ? | 


To ſuffer the lower orders of the pcople to be ill 
educated—to he totally inattentive to thoſe wiſe regu- 
lations of State policy which is to guard and improve 
their morals, and then to puniſh them with a ſeverity 
unexamplcd in the hiſtory of the world, either ancient 
or modern, for crimes which have originated in bad 
habits, has too much the appearance of creating de- 
linquents for the purpoſe of putting them to death. 


Ihc catalogue of offences exhibited in our criminal 
code, and which ere bricfiy detailed in the ſucceeding 
chapter, places the moſt trivial delinquencies on the 
ſame footing in point of Puniſhment with the moſt 
atrocious Crimes: The pilfering pickpocket and the 
bloody murderer, however diſtant in point of crimi- 
nality, are condemned to die by one undiſtinguiſhing 


ſctitencc. 


However difficult it may appear to adapt Puniſh- 
ments to the various diſpoſitions of offenders while 
many are dead to ſhame, and to the ſtigma of infamy, 
yet there are different degrees of Puniſhment, ſhort 
of the deprivation of life, connected with confinement 
and labour, which by being rendered objetts of ter- 
ror, may be conſidered as the moſt effectual. 


in 


1 


In regulating the Puniſhment of Crimes, two cir- 
cumſtances ought conſtantly to be in view—tbe in- 
morality of the action, and its bad tendency. 


Nothing contributes in a greater degree to deprave 
the minds of the people, than the little regard which 
Laws pay to morality, by inflicting more ſevere Pu- 
niſhments on offenders who commit what are deemed 
political crimes, than on thoſe who violate religion and 
moral virtue. 


Like unſkilful artiſts, we ſeem to have begun at the 
wrong end; ſince it is clear that the diſtinction which 
has been made in the Puniſhments between public 
and private Crimes 1s ſubverſive of the very founda- 
tion it would eſtabliſh. 


Private offences being the ſource of public Crimes, 
the beſt method of ſhielding ſociety againſt the latter 
is, to make proviſions, by means of proper Puniſhment, 
for checking the former. —A man of pure morals 
always makes the beſt ſubjett of every ſtate; and 
e have ſuffered Puniſhment as public delinquents, 
who have not long remained unpuniſhed as private 
vienders. 


The only means, therefore, of ſecuring the peace of 
*..ci2ty, and of preventing more atrocious crimes, is, 
entree, Þy leſſer Puniſhments, the obſervance of 

121905 and moral duties. 
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The people are to the legiſlature what a child is to a 
parent :— While the firſt care of the latter is to teach 
the love of virtue, and a dread of Puniſhment ; fo 
ought it to be the duty of the former, to frame laws 
with an immediate view to the improvement of the 


morals of the people, 


That kingdom is happieſt where there is moſt virtue, 
ſays an elegant writer.—It follows, of courſe, that 
thoſe laws are the beſt which are moſt calculated to 
promote morality ;—ſfince it is clear, that the opera- 
tion of this quality, in every ſtate, is only a condutt 
intentionally directed towards the public good, 


It would ſeem therefore that by diſtinguiſhing what 
are called public Crimes by a peculiar ſeverity of 
Puniſhment, we only provide againſt preſent and tem- 


porary miſchiefs, 


By following this {yſtem, we puniſh effetts which 
might have been prevented by obviating their cauſes, 


This may be aſſigned in part as a reaſon why civil 
wars and revolutions have diſturbed kingdoms, —The 
laws are armed againſt the p9wers of rebellion, but are 


not calculated to oppole its principle. 


Few civil wars have been waged from conſider— 
lions of public virtue, or even for the ſecurity of 
public liberty.-—Thele deſperate undertakings are ge- 
nerally promoted and carried on by abandoned and 
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depraved characters, who ſeek to better their for- 
tunes in the general havoc and devaſtation of their 
country.—Thoſe men are eaſily ſeduced from their 
loyalty who are apoſtates from virtue, 


To be ſecure therefore againſt thoſe calamities 
which are the reſult of public wrongs leading to 
anarchy and confuſion, it is far better to improve and 
confirm a nation in thoſe principles of juſtice and in- 
juſtice which natural reaſon ſuggeſts, than to perplex 
them by political refinements, 


When we are taught, for inſtance, that it is a great- 
er Crime to coin a ſixpence than to kill our father or 
mother, nature and reaſon revolt againſt the propoſi- 
tion, and we at once determine that the degrees of 
Puniſhment ought to be different, 


It is the triumph of liberty, ſays the great Mon- 
teſquieu, when the criminal laws proportion Puniſh- 
ments to the particular nature of each offence.—It 
may be further added, that when this is the caſe, it is 
alſo the triumph of reaſon, 


In offences which are conſidered by the legiſlature 
as merely perſonal and not of the claſs of public 
:rrongs, the diſproportion is exceedingly ſhocking. 


If, for inſtance, a perſonal aſſault is committed of 


ihe moſt crucl, aggravated, and violent nature, the 
offender 
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offender 1s ſeldom puniſhed in any other manner than 
by a fine and impriſonment, but if a delinquent teal: 
from his neighbour ſecretly more than the value 6! 
twelvepence, the law dooms him to death.—And |: 
can ſuffer no greater Puniſhment if he robs and mu 
ders a whole family. | | 


Other private wrongs might be adduced of a very 
flacrant nature where no Puniſhment attaches. —The 
ſeduction, for inſtance, of another man's wife—the 
deſtruction of the peace and happineſs of families re- 
ſulting from alienating a woman's affections; from de- 
ſiling her perion, and perhaps deſtroying the happineſs 
of well-regulated and virtuous families, is not even an 
ollence in the eye of the Criminal Law, while it is 
death to rob the ſame perſon, who has ſuffered this 
extenſive injury, of a trifle exceeding a ſhilling. 


The Crime of adultery was puniſhed with great ſe- 
verity both by the Grecian and the Roman laws.— 
In England this offence is not to be found in the Cri- 
minal Code. It may indeed be puniſhed by fine and 
penance in the ſpiritual court, or by an action of 
damages. The ſormer may now (perhaps fortunately) 
be conſidered as a dead letter; while the latter, being 
mercly of a pecuniary nature, has little effe& in re- 
ſtraining this ſpecies of delinquency. 

Thus it appears, while our laws have bcen ſtretched to 
an unreaſonable digte of ſeverity in point of property, 
an for ollences merely of a political nature, they are 
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unqueſtionably extremely lax and defective with re- 
gard to moral crimes, 


— 


Some proviſions of this kind would ſhew that our 
ſyſtem of legiſlature has a regard to the morals of the 
ſubject, which ought always to be .the primary con- 


{:deration, ſince laws without morality are but weak 


guardians either of S7ates, perſons or property. 


Having thus taken a general view of the principles 
applicable to our Criminal Laws with reſpect to Puniſh- 
ments, it may be neceſſary, for the purpoſe of more 
fully illuſtrating theſe reflections, briefly to conſider 
the various leading Offences, by examining how far 
the Puniſh ments allotted to each are proportioned to 
the nature of the delinquency. 


Hisb Treaſon is the higheſt civil Crime which can be 
committed by any member of the community. After 
various alterations and amendments made in ſubſe- 
quent reigns, the definition of this Offence was ſettled 
as it originally ſtood, by the Act of the 23th of Ed- 
ward the IIId. ſtat. 4, chap. 2, and may be divided 
into feven different heads: 


1. Compaſſing or imagining the Death of the King, 
Ouecn, or Heir Apparent. 


2. Violating the Queen—the eldeſt Daughter of the 
ing, on the Wifeol the Heir Apparent, or eldeſt Son. 


. Levying War againft the King in his realm. 
4. Adhering 
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4. Adhering to the King's enemies, and giving them 
aid in the realm or elſewhere. 


5. Counterfeiting the King's Great Seal, or Privy Seal. 


6. Counterfeiting the King's Money, or bringing falſe 
Money into the kingdom. 


7. Slaying the King's Chancellor or Judge in the exe- 


cution of their offices. 


This detail ſhews how much the dignity and ſecurity 
of the King's perſon is confounded with his officers, 
and even with his effigies impreſt on his Coin.—To 
aſſaſſinate the ſervant or to counterfeit the type, is 
held as criminal as to deſtroy the Sovereign. 


This indiſcriminate blending of Crimes fo different 
and diſproportionate in their nature under one com- 
mon head, is certainly liable to grcit objeCtions, ſeeing 
that the judgment in this Offence is ſo extremely ſe- 
vere and terrible. There are indeed ſome ſhades of 
difference with regard to coining money; and that 
part which relates to being drawn and quartered is, to 
the honor of humanity, never practiſed. But even in 
caſes of the molt atrocious nature, the execution of ſo 
horrid a ſentence ſeems to anſwer no good political 
end. Nature ſhudders at the thought of imbruing our 
hands in blood, ani! mangling the ſmoking entrails of 
our fellow creatures. | 


In 
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In moſt Countries and in all ages, however, treaſon 
has been puniſhed capitally— By the Roman laws, or 
the Cornelia Lex, of which Sylla, the Dictator, was 
the author, this Offence was created, —It was alſo 
made a capital Crime when the Perſian monarchy be- 
came deſpotic. 


By the laws of China, treaſon and rebellion are pu- 
niſhed with a rigor even beyond the ſeverity of our 
judgment, for the criminals are ordained to be cut in 
ten thouſand pieces. 


There is another ſpecies of treaſon, called pe/ty 
treaſon, deſcribed by the ſtatute of the 25th of Ed- 
ward the IIId. to be the offence of a ſervant killing 
his maſter, a wife killing her huſband, or a ſecular or 
religious ſlaying his prelate.—The puniſhment is ſome- 
what more ignominious than capital offences, inaſ- 
much as a hnrd!e is uſed inſtead of a cart. Here 
again occurs a very ſtrong inſtance of the inequality of 
Puniſhments, for although the principle and eſſence of 
this Crime is breach of duty and obedience due to a ſu- 


perior ſlain, yet if a child murders his parents (unleſs he 


lerved them for wages) he is not within the ſtatute, 
although it muſt ſeem evident to the meaneſt under- 


ſtanding that parricide certainly is a more atrocious 
and aggravated offence. 


By the Lex Pompeia of the Romans, parricides were 
ordained to be ſown in a ſack with a dog, a cock, a 
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di per, and an ape, and thrown into the ſea to periſh by 
the moit cruel of all tortures. 


The ancient laws of all civilized nations have pu- 
niſhed the crime of parricide by examples of the ut- 
moſt ſeverity.— The Egyptians put the delinquents to 
death by the moſt cruel of all tortures—mangling the 
body and limbs, and afterwards laying it upon thorns 
to be burnt alive. | 


By the Jewiſh law it was death for children to curſe 
or {trike their parents; and in China, this crime was 
conſidered as next in atrocity to treaſon and rebellion, 
and in like manner puniſhed by cutting the delinquent 
in one thouſand pieces. | 


The laws of England however makes no more dif- 
tinftion between this Crime than common murder; 
while it is to be lamented that offences far leſs heinous, 
either morally or politically conſidered, are puniſhed 
with the ſame degree of ſeverity, and it is much to be 
feared, that this ſingular inequality 1s ill calculated to 
inſpire that filial awe and reverence to parents, which 
all human laws ought to inculcate. | 


The offences next in enormity to Treaſon, are by the 
laws of England, denominated Felonies, and theſe are 
of two kinds, public and private. 


7 Ub {tc 
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Public Felonies are theſe following, having relation 
to the State. 


1. Felonies relative to the Coin of the Realm. 


2. Idem to the King and his Counſollors, &c. 
3- Idem to Soldiers and Mariners. 

4. 1dem to embezzling Public Property, 

5. Idem to Riot and Sedition. 

6. Idem to Eſcape from Priſon. 

7. Idem to Revenue and Trade, &c. 


Private Felonies are deſcribed as crimes committed, 
1. Againſt Life, 2. The Body, 3. The Goods, 
4. The Habitation of the Subject. 


1. By Murder. . Sodomy. 
Againſt } 2. By Manſlaughter, Againſt | 2, Rape. , 
Life, | 3 By Chance-medley, 2 3 —— Marriage. 
i : ody. | 4. Polygamy. 
I EY 5. Mayhem, 
; 1. Simple Larceny. Againſt th 
5 1 ſ 2. Mixt Larceny, Dwelling - 1. Arſon. 
; 1. Piracy. Habitation. ** Burghary. 


Thoſe crimes which are denominated public felonies 
being merely of a political nature, it would ſeem that 
the ends of juſtice would be better anſwered, and 
convictions oftener obtained, by different degrees of 
Puniſhment ſhort of death, the policy of which may 
fairly be queſtioned, grounded on the various reaſons 
which have been aſſigned in the courſe of this work. 


With regard to private felontes, it may be neceſſary 
to make ſome ſpecific obſervations 


The 
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The firſt, in point of enormity, is murder, which 
may be committed in two ways:—firſt, upon one's /elf, 
in which caſe it is denominated ee de ſe, or felt- 
murder ;—ſecond, by killing another perſon. 


The Athenian Law ordained, that perſons guilty of 
felo de ſe ſhould have the hand cut off which did the 
murder, and buried in a place ſeparate from the body ; 
but this ſeems of little conſequence. 


When ſuch calamities happen, it 1s a deplorable 
misfortune ; and there ſeems to be great cruelty in 
adding to the diſtreſs of the wife, children, or neareſt 
kin of the deceaſed, by the forfeiture of his whole 
property, which 1s at preſent confiſcated by Law. 


By the Law of England, the judgment in caſe of 
murder is, that the perſon convicted ſhall ſuffer death, 
and that his body ſhall be diſſctted. 


The laws of moſt civilized nations, both ancient 
and modern, has juſtly puniſhed this atrocious offence 
with death. It yas ſo by the laws of Athens, and 
alſo by the Jewiſh and Roman laws.—By the Perſian 
law murderers were preſſed to death between two 
ſtones ; and in China, perſons guilty of this offence 


| were beheaded, except where a perſon killed his ad- 


verſary in a duel, in which caſe he is ſtrangled. — 
Decapitation by the laws of China is conſidered as 


the moſt diſhonourable mode of execution, 
In 


= = 


In the ruder ages of the world, and before the man. 
ners of mankind were ſoftened by the arts of peace and- 
civilization, murder was not a capital crime: And hence 
it is, that the barbarous nations which over-ran the 
Weſtern Empire, either expiated this crime by private 
revenge, or by a pecuniary . pn 


Our Saxon ana puniſhed this high offence 
with a fine; and they too countenanced the exerciſe 
of that horrid principle of revenge, by which they 
added blood to blood. 


But in the progreſs of civilization and ſociety, the 
nature of this crime became better underſtood, and at 
length private revenge became under the power of 
the law, and the good King Alfred firſt made it a 
capital offence in England. 


In this caſe, as in felo de ſe, the property of the mur- 
derer gocs to the ſtate, without any regard to the un- 
happy circumſtances of the families either of the mur- 
c-red or the guilty perſon, who may be completely 
ruined by this fatal accident. — This ill accords with, 
either the juſtice or mildneſs of fr, "ra 


Manſlaughter is defined to be the killing another 
without malice, on a ſudden quarrel, upon a juſt provoca- 
in,; and the puniſhment is, “ that the perſon convicted 
Hall be burnt in the hand, and his goods forfeited.” 


8 Chance- 
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Chance-medley is, when one is doing a latoful act, 
without intent to hurt another, death enſues, —For this 
offence a pardon follows of courſe ; but the law for- 
feits the property of the perſon charged; the rigour 
and injuſtice of which is too obvious to require any 
comment. | 


Homicide by neceſſity, or ſelf-defence, is another ſhade 
of murder, upon which no puniſhment can or ought 
to be inflicted: yet, to the reproach of the Law, the 
goods and chattels of the perſon charged and con- 
| victed are forfeited to the Crown, contrary to every 
1 principle of reaſon and juſtice. 


| Having thus briefly diſcuſſed what has occurred 
2:4 relauve to the puniſhment of offences againſt life, it 
| remains now, according to the method which has 
been adopted, to make ſome obſervations on what is 


| } denominated private felonres again? the body of the 
# ſubect.— Theſe crimes may be perpetrated, — 1ſt, by 
4. Sodomy— ad, by Rape —gd, by forcible Marriage, or 


Defilement—4th, by Polygamy—-5th, by Mayhem. 


By the Grecian, Roman, and Jewiſh Jaws, the abo- 
minable crime of Sadomy was puniſhed with death. 
In France, previous to the revolution of that go- 
vernment, the offenders ſuffered death by burning. 


The Lombards were ſaid to have brought this 
abominable 


1 


abominable vice into England, in the reign of Edward 
the Third. 


In ancient times, the men were hanged, and the 
women drowned, who were found guilty of this 
ſhameful offence, 


By the 25th of Henry the Eighth, it was adjudged , 
felony without benefit of clergy, — 


It is very doubtful, however, whether the ſeverity 
of the puniſhment of a crime of ſuch an unnatural and 
2bominable a nature, as even to render it difficult to 
credit its exiſtence, does not defeat the object of de- 
{troying it, by rendering it difficult to convitt an 
offender, 


It is, in effect, the ſame with reſpe& to the crime of 
committing a Rape. A proper tendernels for life makes 
the Law require ſtrong evidence, and of courſe the 
proof. is nice and difficult ; whereas, were the puniſh- 
ment more mild, it would be more efficacious in pre- 
venting the violation of chaſtity, 


By the Law of Egypt, Rapes were puniſhed by cut- 
ting off the offending parts —The Athenian laws 
_ compelled the raviſher of a virgin to marry her. 


It was long before this offence was puniſhed ca- 
pPiaily by the Roman law: but at length the Lex Ju- 
I 2 lia 
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lia inflied the pains of death on him who with force 
and violence committed a rape. 


The Jewiſh law alſo puniſhed this crime with death, 
if forcibly committed ; but if a virgin was deflowered 
without force, the offender was obliged to pay a fine, 
and marry the woman. 


By the igth of Elizabeth, this offence was made 
felony without benefit of clergy. 


It is certainly of a very heinous nature, and, if to- 
lerated, would be ſubverſive of all order and mo- 
rality yet it may ſtill be queſtioned, how far it is 
either uſeful or politic to puniſh it with death; and it 
is worth conſidering, whether, well knowing that it 
originates in the irregular and inordinate gratification 
of unruly appetite, the injury to ſociety may not be 
repaired without deſtroying the offender. 


In moſt caſes, this injury might be repaired by 
compelling (where it can be done) the criminal to 
marry che injured party; and it would be well for 
ſociety, if the ſame rule extended not only to all for- 
cible violations of chaſtity, but even to inſtances of pre- 
meditated and ſyſtematic ſeduction. 


In caſes, however, where marriage could not take 
place, by means of legal diſability, or refulal on the 
part of the woman, the criminal ought to be ſeverely 
puniſhed, by pecuniary damages to the party injured, 
and by hard labour and confinement, or tranſportation 


for life. 
The 
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The offence conſidered as next in point of enormity 
to Rape, is, Forcible Marriage, or Defilement of Women : 
but it is ſomewhat remarkable, that by confining the 
offence to women of eſtate only, the moral principles 
are made to yield to political conſiderations ; and the 
ſecurity of property, in this inſtance, is deemed more 
elſential than the preſervation of female chaſtity, 


In ſhort, the property of the woman is the meaſure 
of the crime, ſince the ſtatutes of the gd of Henry the 
Seventh, cap. 2, and the ggth of Elizabeth, cap. g, 
make it felony to take away any woman, having lands 
or goods, or being an heir apparent to an eſtate, by 
force, or againit her will, and to marry or defile her.— 
The forcible marriage and defilement of a woman with- 
out an eſtate is not puniſhed at all, although, according 
to the principles of morality and reaſon, it is as cri- 
minal as the other. It is indeed an oFeuce not fo likely 
to be committed, 


However, it is in every point of view, highly im- 
politic to puniſh ſuch offences with death; and it 
would ſcem to be enough, to explate the crime by 
alicnating the eſtate from the huſband—velling it in 
the wile alone, and confining him to hard labour, or 
puniſhing the delinquent, in very atrocious caſes, 
by tranſportation. 


Polygamy Rands next as an offence againſt the per- 
ſon: 
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ſon :—It was declared felony by the ſtatute of James 
the Firſt, but not excluded from the benefit of clergy, 
and therefore not ſubject to the puniſhment of death. 


Though, in one view, a plurality of wives appears 
only a political offence, yet it is undeniably a breath 
of religious and moral virtue, in a very high degree. 


It is true, indeed, that in the early ages of the world, 
Polygamy was tolerated both in Greece and Rome, 
even aſter the people had arrived at a high pitch of 
refinement. 


But ſince the inſtitution of Matrimony under the 
preſent form, Polygamy muſt be conſidered as highly 
criminal, ſince marriage is an engagement which can- 
not be violated without the greateſt injury to ſociety, 
The public intereſt, therefore, requires that it ſhould 
be puniſhed ; and the Act of the g5th of his preſent 
Majeſty, which made this offence tranſportation, 1s 
certainly not too ſevere. 


Mayhem, or Maiming, is the laſt in the Catalogue of 
Offences againſt the Perſon, It was firſt made felony 
by the 5th of Henry the Fourth, cap. 5th.—1 is de- 
fined to be a malicious impriſonment, maiming, cutting out 
the tongue, and pulling out the eyes of any of the King's 
liege people. The ſtatute of the 22d and 23d of 
Charles the Second, cap. 2d, extends the deſcription 
of this offence to ſlitting or cutting off the noſe, or 

diſabling 
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diſabling any limb or member, by malice forethought, 
and by lying in wait with an intention to maim and 
disfigure. 


To prove Malice in this crime, the act muſt be 
voluntary, and of ſet purpoſe, though done on a ſud- 
den. In that caſe the law will imply Malice. 


Mayhem, as explained in the above ſtatutes, is cer- 
tainly a very atrocious offence ; and as the puniſh- 
ment is not followed by corruption of blood, or the 
forleiture of the property of the offender, it is, accord- 
ing to the preſent ſyſtem, perhaps not too ſevere. 


Having thus finiſhed the Obſervations which have 
occurred in caſes of Private Felony, affecting the Life 
and the Body, of the Subject, it follows next in order, 
to examine what are called Private Felones againlt the 
(roods or Property of the Individual, 


Theſe (as has already been obſerved) are of three 
kinds, viz, Simple Larceny, Mixt Larceny, and Piracy. 


Simple Larceny is divided into two forts :— 
. Grand Larceny, and 2d, Petit Larceny.—The 
alt is defined to be the taking and carrying away the 
mere perſonal property or goods of another, above the 
vale of Iwelve pence.—This offence is capital, and 
puniſhed with death, and the forfeiture of property. 


Petit 
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Petit Larceny is where goods, taken in the above 
manner is under the value of twelve pence, in which 
caſe, the puniſhment (according to the circumſtances 
of atrocity attending the offence) is impriſonment, 
whipping, or tranſportation, with forfeiture of goods 


and chattels. 


And thus it appears by the rigour of our law, that 
ſtealing the leaſt trifle above 12d, ſubjects the offender 
to the loſs of life, which ſeems repugnant to reaſon, 
policy, or juſtice ; more eſpecially when it is con- 
ſidered, that at the time this Anglo-Saxon law was 
made, in the reign of Alhelllan, 860 years ago, one ſhil- 
ling was of more value, according to the price of labour, 
than /eventy-frve /o7//ings are at the preſent period, and 
yet the law continues the ſame, and the life of man alone 
has not riſen in its value, but may be juſtly ſaid to be 
ſeventy-five times cheaper than it was when thus mode 


of puniſhment was firſt eſtabliſhed. 


By the Athenian laws, the crime of theft was ex- 
piated by paying double the value of what was ſtolen, 
and as much more to the public. Solon introduced a 
law among the Atheniens, enjoining every perſon to 
ſtate, in writing, by what means he gained his liveli- 
hood ; and if falſe information was given, or that he 
gained his living in an unlawful way, he was puniſhed 
with death, A ſimilar law prevayed among the 
Egyptians, 


The 
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The Lex Julla of the Romans made Theft puniſh. 
able at diſcretion ; and it was even forbidden, that any 
perſon ſhould ſuffer death, or even the loſs of a mem- 
ber, for this crime.-—The greateſt puniſhment which 
appears to have been inflicted for this offence, even 
in its moſt aggravated nature, was fourfold reſtitu- 
tion. 


By the Jewiſh law, Theft was puniſhed in the ſame 
manner, with the addition of a fine according to the 
circumſtances of the offence, excepting in caſes where 
men were ſtolen, which was puniſhed with death. 


In China, Theft is puniſhed by the baſtinadoe, ex- 
cepting in caſes of a very atrocious nature, and then 
the culprit 1s condemned to the Knoutage—a con- 
trivance not unlike the Pillory in this country. 


The ancient laws of this kingdom puniſhed the 
crime of Theft differently. Our Saxon anceſtors did 
not at firſt puniſh it capitally, though it was ſo alter- 
wards.——King Ina's* laws inflicted the puniſhment of 
death, but allowed the thief to redeem his life, Capitis 
iſitmatione, which was ſixty ſhillings ; but if an old 
oftender, who had been often accuſed, the hand or 
ſoot was to be cut off. 


Aſter various changes which took place under dif- 
ſent princes in the rude and carly periods of our 
billory, it was at length ſettled by the gth of Henry the 


King of the Weſt Saxons anuo 689. 


Firſt 
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Firſt, (in the year 1108) that for theft and robbery of- 


fenders ſhould be hanged, which has continued to be the 


law of the land ever ſince, excepting in the county pa- 
latine of Cheſter, where the ancient cuſtom of be- 
heading felons was pradtiſed ſome time after the law 
of Henry the Firſt, and the Juſtices of the Peace of 
that county received one ſhilling from the King, for 
every head that was cut off. 


Baron MoxTzsqu1itu ſeems to be of opinion that 
as thieves are generally unable to make reſtitution, it 
may be juſt to make theft a capital crime. But would 
not the offence be expiated in a more rational manner, 
by compelling the delinquent to labour firſt for the 
benefit of the party aggrieved, till recompence is 
made, and then for the State. * 


According to the preſent ſyſtem the offender loſes 
his life, and thoſe whom he has injured loſe their pro- 
perty, while the State alſo ſuffers in being deprived 
of a member whoſe labour, under proper controul, 
might have been made uſeful and productive. 


It is juſtly imputed to the ſeverity of the puniſh- 


* That acute Reaſoner, the Marquis Beccarta, who wrote 
after MoxTesQu1igu, holds this laſt opinion. —“ A puniſhment, 
(fays this able writer) to be juſt, ſhould have only that degree of 
ſeverity which is ſufficient to deter others: perpetual labour will 
have this effect more than the puniſhment of death.“ 

Mar. BEC ARI, Chap. 28. 
ment 
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ment for this offence, that perſons of tender feelings 
conſcientiouſly ſeruple to proſecute delinquents for in- 
conſiderable Theits ; from which circumſtance it is be- 
lieved, that not one depredation in a hundred that is 
committed comes to the knowledge of Magiſtrates.— 
And chus it is that pilferers multiply, and property be- 
comes inſecure z hence too, it is plain, that while ſuch 
multitudes of offenders eſcape with impunity, every 
ſeverity of puniſhment which was intended to leſſen 
crimes, has the effect to increaſe them in a very emi- 
nent degree. 


Mixed or Complicated Larceny has a greater degree 
of guilt in it than ſimple Larceny, and may be de- 
fined to be either taking from a man or from his houſe, 
If a perſon is previouſly put in fear or aſſaulted, 
it is denominated Aobbery. 


When a Larceny is committed which does not put 
the party robbed in fear it is done privately and 
without his knowledge, by picking his pocket, or cut- 
ting the purſe, and ſtealing from thence above the va- 
luc of twelve pence : or publicly, with the knowledge 
of the party, by ſtealing a hat or wig, and running 
away, 


With reſpect to dwelling houſes the common law 
has been altered by the 22th of Queen Anne, cap. 7. 
which ordains that ſtealing to the value of forty ſhil- 
lungs or more, in any dwelling or out-houſe thereunto 

belonging 
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ſtack of corn, bay, or grain, barns, or other build- 
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belonging, though ſuch houſe be not broken, ſhall be 
puniſhed with death, without benefit of clergy. 


The next offence againſt Property is denominated 
Piracy, which is a felony againſt the Goods of the 
ſubject by a robbery committed at ſea.—It is a capi- 
tal offence by the civil law, although by Act of Parlia- 
ment, heard and determined, as if the offence had 
been committed on land. The mode of trial is regu- 
lated by the 28th of Henry the Eighth, 


Felonies againſt the Dwelling or Habitation of a man 
are of two kinds, and are denominated Arſon and Burglary. 


Arſon or Arſorry is a very atrocious offence—it is 
defined to be a malicious burning of a Houſe either by 
night or by day. It is in this caſe a capital offence; 
but if a man burns his own houſe, without injuring 
any other, it is only a miſdemeanor, puniſhable by 


fine, impriſonment, or the pillory. 


By the 2gd of Henry the Eighth, the capital part 
of the offence is extended to perſons, (whether princi- 
pals or acceſſaries,) burning houſes or barns wherein 
corn 1s depoſited, and by the 43d of Elizabeth, burn- 
ing barns or ſlacks of corn m the four northern coun- 
ties, is felony without benefit of clergy. 


By the 22d and 23d Car. II. it is felony to burn any 


ngy 
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ings, or kilns, maliciouſly, in the night time, and the 
puniſhment is tranſportation for 7 years. 


By the 1ſt Geo. I. it is alſo made felony to ſet fire 
to any wood, underwood, or coppice. 


Burglary is a felony at common law, it is deſcribed 
to be when a perſon by night breaketh into the manſion 
of anther with an intent to commit a felony, whether exe- 
cuted or not. By the 18th of Elizabeth this offence 
was excluded the benefit of clergy, and by the 5th and 
6th of Edward VI. it was extended to robbing any 
perſon in a booth or tent in a fair or market, the 
owner being within the ſame. 


zy the 3d and 4th of William and Mary, the Pu- 
niſhment is extended to acceſſaries. And by the 12th 
of Anne, the entering into a manſion or dwelling 
houſe by day or by night, without breaking into the 
ſame, with an intent to commit any felony, and being 
in ſuch houſe, ſhall commit any felony, and ſhall, in 
the night time, break the ſaid houſe to get out of the 
lame, is declared to be the offence of burglary, and 
puniſhed as ſuch. 


It is, without doubt, highly expedient that this 
Offence ſhould be puniſhed more ſeverely than any 
other ſpecies of theft, ſince beſides the loſs of pro- 
perty, there is ſomething very terrific in its conſequen- 


ces, which is often productive of dreadful effects. 
The 
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The ancient laws made a marked diſtinction in the 
puniſhment between this Offence, which was called 
Hamſokne, (and which name it retains at preſent in 
the Northern part of this kingdom) and robbing a 
houſe in the day tune. 


There are many other felonies which have been 
made capital (particularly within the preſent century) 
which do not properly fall within the clafles which 
have been diſcuſſed ;--for an account of theſe the 
reader 1s referred to the general catalogue of Offences 
ſpecified in the next Chapter. 


The aggregate of theſe various Offences now ren- 
dered capital, and upon which the judgment of death 


muſt be pronounced if the party 1s found guilty, has 
been ſtated in another part of this Work to amount 


to above one hundred and ſixty. 


And yet if a full conſideration ſhall be given to the 
ſubjett, it is believed that (excepting in caſes of Trea- 


fon, Murder, Mayhem, and ſome aggravated inſtances 


of Arſonry) it would be found to be neither politic nor 
expedient to puniſh with death. 


At any rate, it muſt be obvious to every reaſomng 
mind, that ſuch iadiſcriminate rigour, by puniſhing the 


petty pilferer with the fame ſeverity as the atrocious 


murderer, cannot be reconciled to the rights of nature 


or to the principles of morality, 
Tt 
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It is indeed true, in point of practice, that in moſt 
caſes of a ſlight nature, the mercy of the Sovereign 
ſaves the delinquent ; but is not the exerciſe of this 
mercy rendered ſo neceſſary on every occaſion, * a 
tacit diſapprobation of the laws 2” * 


Cruelty in puniſhment for ſlight Offences often in- 
duces Offenders to paſs on from the trifling to the moſt 
atrocious crime.—Thus are theſe miſerable fellow 
mortals rendered deſperate, while the laws, which 
ought to ſoften the ferocity of obdurate minds, tend 
to corrupt and harden them. 


What education is to an individual, the laws are to 
ſociety. Wherever they are ſanguinary, delinquents 
will be hard-hearted, deſperate, and even barbarous. 


However much our anceſtors were conſidered as 
behind us in civilization, yet their laws were infinitely 
milder in many inſtances, than in the preſent age of 
relinement. 


The real good of the State, however, unqueſtionably 
requires that not only adequate puniſhments ſhould be 
impartially inflicted, but that the injured ſhould ob- 
tall a reparation for their wrongs. 


Inſtead of ſuch reparation it has been already ſtated, 


* Marq. Beccaria. 
and 
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and indeed it is much to be lamented, that many are 


induced to deſiſt from proſecutions, and even to con- 
ceal injuries, becauſe nothing but expence and trouble 
is to be their lot; as all the fruits of the conviction 
where the criminal has any property, goes to the State. 
— That the State ſhould be the only immediate gainer 
by the fines and forfeitures of criminals, while the 
offended party ſuffers, is certainly not reconcilable to 
the principles either of 7u/tice, equity, or ſound policy. 


Having ſaid thus much on the ſubject of ſevere and 
ſanguinary Puniſhments, it may not be improper to 
mention a very recent and modern authority for the 
total abolition of the puniſhment of Death in the Im- 
perial Dominions, by a new code of criminal law 
which the late Emperor, Joſeph the Second, promul.- 
gated to his ſubjetts, and legalized by his editt in 1787. 


In this enlightened age, when princes, civilians, and 
men of learning fit down to form a code of Criminal 
Law, with the wiſdom and experience of former ages, 
and all the information with regard to the pratlice of 
civilized modern nations, under their conſideration ; 
and with an impreſſion allo upon their minds, that 
ſanguinary puniſhmente by death, torture, or diſmem- 
berment of parts are not neceſſary, and ought to be 
aboliſhed, it becomes an intereſting circumſtance in 
the annals of the world, exciting a deſire to examine 
the principles and the detail of a ſyſtem formed by men 


of talents, abilities and knowledge, and unſhackled by 
thole 
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thoſe prejudices which the ſuperſtition of former ages 
engendered. 


« The Emperor in his edict given at Vienna the 13th 
66 of January 1787, declares his intention to have been 
% to give a preciſe and invariable form to Criminal Ju- 
* dicature : to prevent arbitrary interpretations ; 10 
& drato a due line between criminal and civil offences, 
and thoſe againſt the State ; to obſerve a guſt propor- 
& tim between offences and puniſhments, and to deter- 
« mine the latter in ſuch a manner as that it may make 
* more than merely a tranſient impreſſion. —And having 
« promulgated this new code, he abrogates, annuls, and 
i declares void all the ancient laws which formerly 
« exiſted in his dominions.—Forbidding at the ſame 
time every criminal Judge to exerciſe the fundtions 
of his office on any but thoſe who ſhall be brought 
& before him accuſed of a criminal offence expreſſed 
in the new code.” 


This ſyſtem of criminal law is ſo conciſe as to be 
comprehended in leſs than one hundred octavo pages. 
[t commences with laying down certain general prin- 
ciples, ſavourable in their nature both to humanity and 
public liberty,—and in determming the Puniſhments 
(which will hereafter be very ſhortly detailed) the fol- 
lowing rules are laid down for the Judges. 


* The criminal Judge ſhould. be intent on obſerving 
* the juft proportion between a criminal Offence and 
* « the 
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& the puniſhment aſſigned it, and carefully to compare 
« every circumftance. —With reſpect to the criminal 
* Offence, his principal attention ſhould be directed to 
© the degree of malignity accompanying the bad action. — 
«© 79 the importance of the circumſtance connected with 
& the Offence—to the degree of damage which may reſult 
& from it,—to the poſſibility or impaſſibility of the pre- 
& cautions which might have been made uſe of to prevent 
ii. With reſpect to the criminal, the attention of 
« the Fudge ſhould be directed to his youth,—to the 
& temptation of imprudence attending it, —to the puniſh- 
« ment which has been inflifted far the ſame Offence, 
« and to the danger of a relapſe. 


In this code the offences are divided into ſeven 


different claſſes, viz. 
| 1. Offences againſt the Sovereign and the State, 
or high treaſon, 
2. Offences relative to human life and bodily 
ſafety. | 
| 3- Offences relative to honor and liberty, 
4. Offences relative to poſſeſſions and rights. 
5. Offences that endanger the life or health of 


Theſe are deno- the Citizens, 
minated Civil 6. Offences that affect the fortunes or rights of 


Theſe are deno- 
minated Crimi- 


nal Offences. 


Offences the Citizens, ; 
7. Offences that tend to the corruption of 
* morals. 


It is impoſſible within the narrow compaſs of this 
Work to enter into any particular detail of the yarious 
ſubdiviſions of the Crimes and Puniſhments ex- 

plained 
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plained in the code (which muſt be peruſed in order 
to have a clear and comprehenſive view of the ſub- 
ject) the following ſpecification therefore relates mere- 
ly to the heads or outlines of the ſyſtem, which it is 
hoped may be found from the manner it is arranged 
to convey to the reader both amuſement and inſtruc- 


tion. 


CRIMES. 


” 1. Laying violent hands on 
the Sovereign, whether injury 
results from it or not. 


2. Attacking the Sovereign 
by speeches or writings. 


High Treaſon, 
Ah 


3. Persons conspiring and 
taking up arms, or entering 
into alliance with an enemy, 
&c. are guilty of edition and 
Lrumult, 


4. He who enters the house 
or abode of another, and uses 
violence against his person, 
goods, or possession, is guilty 
ot open force. 


5. He who violently resists 
the authority of a Judge, or 
Officer of Justice, although 
no wound result, 1s guilty of 
open wvivlence. 


Princes a the Stute. 


6. He who is guilty of 
breach of trust, being a Go- 
Cveraor,or Charge des Atfaires, 


Criminal Offe ices relative to fovereige 


neglecting 


PUNISHMENTS. 


Confiscation of property, and 
imprisonment, not less than 30 
years, and branding on each cheek 
with the mark of a gallows* if the 
prisoner is remarkably depraved. 


Imprisonment 8 years, and not 
less than 5. 


Confiscation of property and 39 
years imprisonment, with brand- 
ing as above. 


Shall be imprisoned, not less 
than one month, nor more than 5 
years, and may be condemned to 
the public works, 


Shall be imprisoned not less 
than one month, nor more than 5 
years ; but where there is an in- 
jury and wounds, not exceeding $ 
nor less than 5. 


Shall be imprisoned, not less 
than $, nor more than 12 years, 
and condemned to the public 

works, 


In caſes where criminals appear to be remarkably depraved, and that the 
pprehenſions he may excite requires ſuch precautions, he ſhall be branded on 
Den cheek with the mark of a gallows, fo viſibly and ſtrongly tmpreſſed as to 
de eifaced neither by time nor iu any other manner whatever, 


1 


p— — — 
6 * - — 2. 


— - dh ͤ ᷑— —— — 


—_— 


Criminal Offences relative to ſovereign Princes and the State. 
* 
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State, or betraying his Coun- 
try, &c. 


7. A Judge, who from cor- 
ruption or passion is guilty of 
an abuse of judicial authority. 


8. Accomplices who at- 


tempt to * à Judge. 


ö 


9. Attempting to counter- 
feit 7 — bills of the State 
which circulate as money, is 


guilty of forgery. 


10. Falsifying a public bill, 
by changing or altering it, or 
imitating Signatures. 


11. Coining false money 
resembling the Coin of the 
Hereditary Dominions or fo- 
reign Coin current by law, 
even though of equal weight 
and quality, or superior to 
the current Coin. | 


12. Coining false Money, 
by using a bad alloy, and by 
fraud giving false Money the 
quality of good. 


13. Accomplices in fabri- 
cating tools for Coining. 


14. Assisting in the escape 
of a prisoner. 


15. Magistrates granting in- 
dulgencies contrary to law, 


&c. 
4 
16. Murder, 


"neglefting the interest of the works, and may, in aggravated 
cases, be put in the pillory. “ 


Idem, idem. 


Not less than one month, or 


more than 5 years, imprisonment, 
and condemnation to the public 
works, 


Not less than 3o year's imprison- 


ment, and branding with a hot 
Iron, 


Not less than 12, nor more thay 


15 year's imprisonment, and con- 
demnation to the public works, 


Not less than one month, nor 


more than 5 year's imprisonment, 
with condemnation to the public 
works. 


Not less than 12 nor more than 


15 year's imprisonment, and con- 
demnation to the public works. 


Not less than 8, nor more than 


12 years, and the public works. 


Not less than one month, nor 


more than 5 years, with condem- 
nation to the public works. 


Not less than 12, nor more than 


15 years, and deprivation of au- 
thority. 


Imprison— 


+ This puniſhment is different from the pillory in England. In the German 
language it ſigniſies an expoſure on the public theatre of ſhame. The criminal 


2 


is chaine 


d and guarded on an elevated ſcaffold and expoſed an hour at a tiine, 


with a paper ou his breaſt denoting his oftence, 


* 


Crimes. 


»- 16. Murder, —by wounding 
a man mortally so that death 
j ensues, including all accom- 
plices. 


17. He who kills a man in 
his own defence is guilty, if 
he exceeded the bounds of 
necessity. 


18. Murder, — with an in- 
tention to rob or steal the pro- 
perty of the person, or other 
propertyentrusted to his care, 


19. Assassination by stra- 
tagem, arms, or poison. 


4. . Inducing another to 

commit Murder, by caresses, 
promises, presents, or threats, 
whether death is the result or 
not. 


21. Duelling,---or challeng- 
ing another to combat with 
murderous weapons on What- 
ever reason the challenge be 
grounded.---'I he person aC- 
cepting the challenge is equal- 
ly guilty, after agreeing to 
combat with murderous wea- 
| pons. 


Criminal Offences relative to Human Life and Bodily Safety. 


| 22. Accomplices acting as 
3 and seconds. 


= =» 


* 


PUNISHMENTS. 


Imprisonment, not less than x5, 
nor more than 3o years, the latter 
in cases of consanguinity. * 


Imprisonment, not less than one 
month, nor more than 5 years, and 
condemnation to the public works, 


Imprisonment, not less than 30 
years, with the hot iron, except in 
cruel cases, instead of rigorous 
imprisonment to be closely chain- 
ed, with corporal — Ly 
every year. 


Condemnation to the chain, f not 
less than 30 years. 


Imprisonment, not less than 5, 
nor more than 8 years, and con- 
demnation to the public works.— 
If murder is committed, the cri- 
minal shall sufter as a murderer. 


Condemnation to the chain for 
30 years if death ensues, and the 
Survivor the challenger.—If the 
Survivor be the party challenged, 
to be imprisoned, not more than 
12, nor less than $, and condem- 
nation to public works. —If nei- 
ther fall, the challenger to be im- 
prisoned, not less than one month, 
nor more than 5 years, and hard 
labour in the public works. 


Imprisonment, not less than 
one, nor more than 5 years. 


Imprison- 


23. A 

* When a criminal is condemned to ſevere impriſonment, he has no bed but 

the floor, no nouriſhment but bread and water, and all communicaizon with re- 

lations or even ſtrangers is refuſed him. When condemned to milder impriſon- 
ment better nouriſhment is allowed ; but he has nothing to drink but water, 


+ Corporal puniſhment 1s inſlicted with a whip, rod, or ſtick publicly on the 
criminal, the degree of pumſhment (within 100 laſhes or ſtrokes at one time) 


depends on the found prudence of the Judge. 


: The puniſhment of the Chain is inflicted in the following manner, The 
erminal ſuffers ſevere impriſonment, and as fo cloſely chained, that he has 
no more liberty than ſerves for the indiſpenſible motion of his body.— 
eined cruninals fulfer a corporal punifhinent onuce @ Year, 4% zu example te 


de Public, 


Crimtnal Offences relative to Human Lite and Bodily Safety, 


Criminal Ofcaces relative to Honor and Liverty, 


: — — == —_ 
— r WP ng — 


3 


* 
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CRIMES, 


23. A Woman with child 
using means to procure abor- 
tion. 


24. Accomplices advising 
and recommending abortion. 


25. Exposing a living In- 
fant in order to abandon it to 
danger and death, or leave its 
deliverance tochance, whether 
the infant, so exposed, suffers 
death or not. 


26. Maiming by maligant 
assault. 


27. Suicide, or self- murder, 
[ without any sign of insanity. 


28. Calumny---false accusa- 
tion—injuring a man of his 
right, or robbing him of his 
good name unjustly and with- 
out proof. 


29. Rape,---or forcibly, by 
associates, threatenings, or 
shewing weapons, OVerpow- 
ering and torcing a woinan to 
submit, and shametully abus- 
ing her by rendering her in— 
capable of opposition. 


30. Accomplices aiding in 
the commission of a rape. 


31. Forcibly carrying a per- 
Son out of the State without his 
will or the consent of the Ma- 
| g1strate, enlisting into foreign 
(service &&. 


PUNISHMENTS. 


Imprisonment, not less than 15, 
nor more than 30 years, and con- 
demnation to the public works, 
augmented when married women. 


Imprisonment, not less than one 
month, nor more than 5 years, 
and condemnation to the public 
works. —- Punishment increased 
when the accomplice is the father 
of the infant. 


Imprisonment not less than 8, 
nor more than 12 years, to be in- 
creased under circumstances of ag- 
gravation. 


Imprisonment, not less than one 


month, nor more than 5 years. 


The body to be thrown into the 
carth by the executioner, and the 
name of the person and crime to 
be publicly notified and fixed on a 
gallows. 


Imprisonment, not less than one 
month, nor more than 5 years, and 
condemnation to the public works, 
to which corporal punishment may 
be added it the party receive in- 
Jury. 

Imprisonment, not less than 8 


years, nor more than 12, and con- 
demnation to public works. 


Imprisonment, not less than 5, 
nor more than 8 years, and con- 
demnation to the public works. 


Imprisonment, not less than 15 
years, nor more than 30 years, and 
may be augmented if the criminal 
is a natural born subject. 


Imprison- 


Criminal Offences relative to Honor and Liberty. 


Criminal Offences relvtive to Pouſfeffions and Rights, 


0 


CIS. 


32. Forcibly, or by address, 
" recretly carrying away a Mi- 
nor past the years of infancy, 


guardians, &c. 


33. Forcibly, and by ad- 
dress, getting possestion of an 
woman contrary to her will, 
obtaining her consent to mar- 
ry, or Shameful debauchery, 
and carrying her from her a- 
bode; whether the design is 
accomplished or not. 


34. Forcibly carrying away 
a woman known to be bound »y 
lawful marriage, or under 
protection of parents, and 
without her consent. 


35. Accomplices aiding and 
assisting. 


36. Unlawful imprison ment, 
or keeping a person in con- 
finement against his will and 


of his own private authority. 


37. Fraud.---Obtaining the 
property of another by strata- 
gem, with an evil design on 
his possessions, honor, or li- 
berty, forging title deeds or 
contracts, or altering the same. 


Perjury in a Court of Jus- 
tice, assuming a false name, 
&c. &c. bearing false witness. 


38. Theft, or taking a move- 
able from the possession of 
another by traud, and without 
his consent. 


39. Accomplices in T hbeft.-- 
abettors and receivers, &. 


b 


40. Rubbery, 


under the care of parents or 


E 


PUNISHMENTS, 


Imprisonment, not less than one 
month, nor more than 5 years, it 
no injury resulted—otherwise im- 
prisonment, not less than 8, nor 
more than 12 years, and condem- 
nation to the public works. 


Imprisonment, not less than 5 
years, and not more than 3, and 
condemnation to the public works. 


Imprisonment, not less than one 
month, nor more than 5 years, 
and condemnation to the public 
works. 


Idem. 


Imprisonment, not less than 
one month, or more than 5 years, 
which may be augmented in cases 
of damages, 


Various, according to the de- 
gree of malignity--in general, by 
imprisonment not less than 8 nor 
more than 12 years, and in smaller 
oftences, not less than g; nor more 
than 3, and condemnation to the 
public works. 


Idem. 


Imprisonment, not less than one 
month nor more than 5 years, un- 
accompanied by aggravating cir- 
cumstances : but in aggravated 
cases, imprisonment not ſess than 
5 nor more than8; or not less than 
8, nor more than 12 years. 


Imprisonment, not less than one 
month nor more than 5 years, 
and condemnation to the public 
works. 

Imprison. 


Criminal Offences relative to Poſſe ions and Rights. 


Sten Offences that endanger the Lite or Health of the Citizens. 


* 


( og ] 


CRIMES. 


40. Robbery---committed a- 


lone or in company, by using 
violence, or forcing a per- 
son to discover effects, on 
which he has felonious views. 


41. Incendiary---or he who 
undertakes an action from 
which fire may ensue, or with 
intention to prejudice or cause 
damage, with a view to profit 
by the disorder that takes 
place, shall be considered as 
an incendiary, whether da- 
mage ensues or not. 


42. Bigamy.— He. who bound 
by the tie of lawful matrimo- 
ny, concludes a second mar- 
riage with another person, 


Single or married, 1s guilty of 


Bigamy. 


43. He who without any ill 
intention, by means of poison- 
ous merchandize, or apothe- 
caries selling adulterated 
drugs, by which any person 
Suffers danger or injury, is 
guilty of a civil offence. 


44. Damage to manor child, 
occasioned by riding or driv- 
ing carriages with too much 
speed, or injury received by 
persons incapable ot guarding 
against danger, OCCadiu! ng a 
wound or death, which might 
have been prevented by due 
vigilance, 


43. Breaking Quarantine, 
&c. and fabricating talse bills 
of health. 


46. Actions prejudicial to 
health, or nuisances, when 
the necessary Precautions Pre- 
scribed by the laws of health 
are neglected in cases of dead 


! animals. Distempers among 
' cnttle, &c, &e. 147 Hs 


PUNISHMENTS, 


Imprisonment, not less than 18 
years nor more than 30.—lf 
wounds ensue, in consequence of 
the violence used. —If acts of 
cruelty or wounds, occasioning 
- then the chain to be added, 

C. 


Imprisonment, not less than $ 
nor more than 12 years, and con- 
demnation to the public works 
when the flames have been st fled, 
Setting Fire to a Camp, Maga- 
zine, Barn, Timber yard, &c. 
from 15 to 30 years, according to 
the circumstances of the case. 


Imprisonment, not less than 5 
nor more than 8 years, or condem- 
nation to the public works, if the 
person with whom the oftender 
contracts the second marriage was 
acquainted with the first. — If con 
cealed, then imprisonment, not 
exceeding 12 nor less than 8 years, 


Imprisomnent, from one month 
to a year, or condemnation to the 
public works, if the offender has 
caused any immediate damage : 
but if the remote cause of damage, 
imprisonment trom one day io a 
month, 


Imprisonment, from one day to 
a month, to be augmented, in case 
death ur a wound should have re- 
sulted from the accident, 


By a Military Court of Justice, 


Lg 

Condemnation to the public 

works, with or without tetters, 

either from one day to a month, or 
from one month to a year. 


Conſine- 


Civii Offerices that affect the Fortunes and Rights of Citizens, 


| 
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CRIMES. 


7 47. He who steals to the 


value of 25 crowns of any 
moveable is guilty of Theft, 
which shall be proceeded a- 
gainst as a civil offence, when 
. not accompanied with aggra- 
vating circumstances ;---and 
even although of greater va- 
lue than 25 crowns---Stealing 
Mood in a Forest. Poaching 
by an unqualified Person 
Stealing Fruit from Trees-—or 
Earth from _ Fields---Shall 
be considered as civil offences. 


48. Using Frauds in play- 
ing at Games allowed by Law. 


49. Accomplices co-operat- 
ing in Such Frauds. 


50. Playing at prohibited 
* Games. 

51. Persons telling Mer- 
chandize at higher prices than 


fixed by the Police, or by false 
weight or measure. 


2. Adultery. 


53. Contracting illegal Mar- 
riages. 


54. Servants receiving earn- 
est, and engaging to serve 

more masters than one, or 
: Who otherwise misbehave. 


| 


55. Masters giving Ser— 
vants a false character. 


{ 36. Libels on another by 
, writings or disgraceful prints, 
or drawings, causing injury 
to another. 


= 


57 Distributing 


PUNISHMENTS. 
Confinement, corporal correc- 


tin, and the augmentation of the 
punishment if requisite, 


The pillory and condemnation 


to the public works, in atrocious 
cases; also imprisonment, from 
one day to a month, and to make 
restitution.— In case of foreign- 
ers, the pillory and banishment. 


Imprisonment, from one day to 


a month. 


A fine of zoo ducats, or im- 


prisonment. 


Imprisonment from one day to 


a month which may be augmented, 


Corporal correction, or impris- 


onment, from one day to a month. 


Imprisonment, from one day to 


a month, and condemnation to the 
public works. 


Corporal correction, or impri- 


sonment, from one day to a month. 


Imprisonment, from one day to 


à month. 


Condemnation to the public 


works, reserving the right of re- 
compence to the party wronged. 


Idem. 


Civil Offences that affſeg the Fore 


Civil Offences that tend to the Corruption of Morns, 


tunes and Rights of Citizens. 


f 
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CRINES. 


57. Distributing or publish- 
ing the same. 


58. Acfions by which dan- 
ger by fire may be occasioned, 
such as smoking tobacco tn a 
stable, timber yard, &c. 


59. Acts of hasty petulence, 
leading to quarrels, assaults, 
and damages. 


60. He who wickedly in- 
Sults the Supreme Being by 
words, deeds, or actions, in a 
public place, or in the pre- 
sence of another person. 


61. Disturbing the exercise 
of Public Worship, &c. 


62. Writers or Preachers 
against the Christian Religion, 
and Catholic Faith, &c. &c. 
Heresics, &c. 


63. Committing Indecen— 
cies in apy public street or 
place. 


64. Attempting to seduce 
or insult women ot repuation, 
by shametul debauchery, and 
using gestures, or discourses, 


tending to that purpose. 


5. Carnal Commerce by 
Man with Beust, or with a 
person of the same sex 
Sodomy. 


66. He who consents to 
5 N 5 'S 
«hametal debaucherv in his 
howvse---2 BAE TOA Howe. 


67, Any person, man, or 
woman, Who mures a busi- 
ness of proSttuton, and de- 
rives profit troin theace. 

6s Dealers 


PuxnISHMENTS. 


Idem. 


Corporal correction. 


Imprisonment various, or con- 
denination to the public works. 


To be kept in the hospital des- 
tined ſor madmen, and to be 
treated like a man out of his 
senses, until his amendment be 
perfect and assured. 


Imprisonment, from one day to 
a month, to be augmented by fast- 
ing and corporal correction. 


Pillory and imprisonment, from 
one day to a month, or to a year. 


Imprisonment, from one day to 
a month, augmented by tasting. 


Imprisonment, from one day to 
a month, 


Corporal correction, and con- 
demnation to the public works, 
and to be banished from the place 
where the oftence has been pub- 
ticly Scandalous, 


Condemnation to the public 
works, from one month to one 
year, to be augmented, when an 1n- 
nocent person has been seduced. 
second oilence, the pillory. 


Imprisonment, from one month 
to a year, — d offence, punish- 
ment doubled, and augmented by 
tasting und corporal correction. 

Imprison- 


\- 


Criminal Offences that tend to the Corruption of Morals, 
* 
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CRIMES. PUNISHMENTS. 


0 68. Dealers in Books, Pic- Imprisonment, from one day to 
tures, or Prints, which repre- one month. 
sent indecent actions. 


69. —— in masks, lI[dem. 
and obtaining admission into 

societies, and secret fraterni- 

ties not notified to the Magis- 

trate. 


70. Harbouring in dwell- Idem. 
ings persons not known to 
have an honest means of liv- 


ing. 

71. Banished persons from Corporal correction, to be 
the whole of the Austrian Do- doubled at each successive return, 
minions returning, &c. and the offender to be banished 
E from the Hereditary Dominions. 


In contemplating the various component parts of 
this Code, it is caſy to diſcover that although ſome fea- 
tures of it may be worthy of imitation, upon the whole 
it is not ſuited either to the conſtitution of this country, 
or the genius of the people. 


It is, however, a curious and intereſting document, 
from which conſiderable information may be drawn, if 
ever that period ſhall arrive when a reviſion of our 
own criminal Code (in many reſpetts more excellent 
than this) ſhall become an object of conſideration with 
the legiſlature, 


This Code ſtrongly evinces the neceſſity for adapt- 
ing the laws to the circumſtances and ſituation of 
the Government and People whoſe vices are to be re- 
ltrained. 


The 
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The total abolition of the Puniſhment of death (ex- 
cepting in military offences cognizable by courts mar- 
tial) is a very prominent feature on this Code, which 
appears to have been founded in a great meaſure on 
the principles laid down by that able writer the Mar- 
quis Beccaria, in his Eſſay on Crimes and Puniſh- 
ments*, who eſtabliſhes it as a maxim, which indeed 
will ſcarcely be controverted - That the ſeverity of 
„ Puniſhments ſhould juſt be ſufficient to excite 
« compaſſion in the ſpectators, as it is intended more 


The puniſhment of death is not authoriſed by any right, —lf ſo, 
how ſhall we reconcile the maxim, that a man has no right to kill 


himſelf, 
BeccaR1a, Cap. 28. 


The puniſhment of death is a war of a whole nation againſt a 
citizen whoſe deſtruction is conſidered as neceſſaty or uſeful to the 
public good. —If I can demonſtrate that it is neither neceſſary nor 
uſeful, I ſhall have gained the cauſe of humanity.—lf the experi- 
ence of all ages be not ſuſficient to prove that the puniſhment of 
death has never prevented determined men from injuring ſociety— 
if the example of the Romans—if twenty years reign of Elizabeth, 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, be not ſufficient, let us conſult human nature in 


proof of my aſſertion. 
BrccaklA, Cap. 28. 


The death of a criminal is a terrible, but momentary ſpeRacle, 
and therefore a leſs eſſicacious method of deterring others, than the 
continued example of a man deprived of his liberty, and condemned 
to repair by his labour the injury done to ſociety. A condition fo 
miſerable is a much more powerful preventative than the fear of 
death, which men alvays behold in diſtant obſcurity. 

Becca, Cap. 28. 


& for 
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© for them than the criminal. —A puniſhment, to be 
« juſt, ſhould have only that degree of ſeverity which 
& js ſufficient to deter others, and no more.” —This 
author further aſſerts, + That perpetual labour has in 
« it all that is neceſſary to deter the moſt hardened 
« and determined as much as the puniſhment of 
« death, where every example ſuppoſes a new crime: 
e perpetual labour on the other hand, affords a fre- 


quent and laſting example.” 
* 


Doubtleſs, the fundamental principle of good legiſla- 
tion is, rather to prevent crimes than to puniſn. If a ma- 
thematical expreſſion may be applied to the good and 
evil of human life, it is the art of conducting men to 
the maximum of happineſs, and the minimum of miſery. 


But in ſpite of all the efforts of human wiſdom, 
aided by the lights of philoſophy, and unfettered by 
the miſt of prejudice or the bigotry of darker ages.— 
In ſpite of the beſt laws, and the moſt corrett ſyſtem of 
police which the moſt enlightened legiſlature can form, 
it will not be altogether poſſible to reduce the tumultu- 
ous activity of mankind to abſolute regularity, fince, 
amidſt the various oppoſite attractions of pleaſure and 
pain, it is evident that human laws are not ſufficient 
entircly to prevent diſorders in ſociety. We can only 
hope for a conſiderable reduction of the evils that 
exilt,——Would you prevent crimes (ſays the ſame able 
writer) let the laws le clear and ſimple ;—let the entire 
force of the nation be united in their defence ; let the 
laws be feared, and the laws only. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP XIII. 


On Puniſhments.—The mode authorized by the ancient 


laws.——The period when tranſportatiom commenced.— 
The principal crimes enumerated which are puniſhable 
by Death.--Idem, by Tranſportation and Impriſonment 
—=The Courts appointed to try different degrees of 
Crimes. —Sanguinary puniſhments, extending to fo 
many offences of an inferior nature, defeat the ends of 
juſtice.— The ſyſtem of pardons examined :—their evil 
tendency. Nero Regulations ſuggeſted with regard 15 
Pardons and Executions, -=- An hiflorical account of the 
riſe and progreſs of Tranſportalion.——The expedients 
reſorted to after the American War put a flop io that 
mode of puniſhmeat.—The ſyſtem of the Hulks then 
adopted.——Salutary Laws alſo made for the ereftron of 
Provincial and National Penitentiary Houſes. —The 
zalure and principle of theſe Lates briefly explained. 
An account f the Cauvichs confined in the Hulks for 
nineteen years.—The expence and produce of their la- 
bour.—— An improved method of employing Condicts on 
public works explained —Alfo in the Naval Arſenals. 
— The uten of Tranſportalicn us New South Wales 
examined.——T he enormous expence of this mode of pu- 
niſhument.— bnprovements ſuggeſted, calculated to reduce 
the expence in future.—The erection of Penttentiary 
Houſes recommended.-— A mode ſuggeſted of ſelecting 
Conviets for different ſituations, fo as to make their la- 
bour in all caſes produive—Rey/oms offered why 
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theſe various Suggeſtions with regard to the puniſhment 
of Offenders would operate powerfully in diminiſhing 
their number, and in preventing future Crimes. 


1 MPERFECT in many reſpetts as the criminal 
Law appears, from what has been detailed and ſtated 
in the preceding Chapter: and much as the great in- 
creaſe of capital Offences created during the laſt and 
preſent Century 1s to be lamented :—it cannot be de- 
nied that ſeveral changes have taken place in the pro- 
greſs of Society, favourable to the cauſe of humanity, 
and more conſonant to reaſon and juſtice in the ap- 
propriation and the mode of in{licting Puniſhments. 


The benefit of Clergy, which for a long period ex- 
empted clerical people from the Puniſhment of death 
in caſes of felony, was afterwards “ extended to peers, 
omen, and all perſons able to read, who, pleading their 
Clergy, ſuffered only a corporal puniſhment, or a year's 
impriſonment; and thoſe men who could not read, if 
under the degree of pccrage, were hanged.T 


This unaccountable and cruel diſtinction was actu— 
ally not removed until the 3th of Queen Anne, which 
extended the benefit of Clergy to all who were en- 
atled to aſk it, whether they could read or not. 


In the courſe of the preſent century, ſeveral of the 
old ſanguinary modes of puniſhment have been either 


| very 
By the 3d, 4th, and 5th, Will. and Mary. + Blackſtone. 
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very properly aboliſhed by acts of parliament, or al- 
lowed, to the honour of hnmanity, to fall into diſuſe : 
—ſuch as burning alive, ( particularly women) cutting off 


Hands or ears, ſlitting nſtrils, or branding in the hand or 


face ; and the ducking-/tool. 


The puniſhment of death for ſelony (as has already 
been obſerved) has exiſted ſince the reign of Henry J. 
about 688 years.-—Tranſportation was firſt introduced 
anno 1718, by the att of the 4th, and afterwards of 
the 6th of George I. which allowed the Court a dif- 
cretionary power to order felons who were by law en- 
titled to their Clergy, to be tranſported to the Ameri- 
can plantations for ſeven years. 


Since that period, the mode of puniſhment has 
undergone ſeveral other alterations, and many Crimes, 
which were formerly conſidered of an inferior rank, 
have been rendered capital; which, according to the 
prevailing practice, founded on the laws now in being, 
will be beſt elucidated by the following Catalogue of 
Offences, divided into three Claſſes. 


1. Crimes puniſhable by the Deprivation of Life, and where, 
upon the Conviction of the Offenders, the ſentence of 
Death muſt be yronounced by the Judge, 


The principal of which are theſe following. 


Treaſon, and Petty Treaſon 
Coining Money 


Murder 1 
rſon 
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Arſon, or wilfully and maliciouſly burning a Houſe, &c. 
Rape, or the forcible violation of chaſtity, &c. 
Sodomy, a crime againſt nature, committed either with man or beaſt 
Piracy, or robbing Ships and Veſſels at ſea 
Forgery of Bonds, Bills, Notes, Public Securities, &c, &c. * 
V aroying Ships, or ſetting them on Fire 
Bankrupts not anſwering, or concealing their Effect 
Burglary, or Houſe Breaking in the night time 
Highway Robbery 
Houſe Breaking in the day time 
Privately Stealing, or Picking Pockets above One Shilling 
Shop Lifting above Five Shillings 
Stealing Bonds, Bills, or Bank Notes 
Stealing Bank Notes, or Bills from Letters 
Stealing above 40s. in any Houſe 
Stealing above 40s. on a River 
Stealing Linen, &c. from Bleaching Grounds, &c. 
Maiming Cattle 
Shooting at a Revenue Officer 
Pulling down Houſes, Churches, &c. 
Breaking down a Fiſh Pond, whereby Fiſh may be loſt 
Cutting down Trees in an Avenue, Garden, &c. 
Cutting down River or Sea Banks 
Cutting Hop Binds 
Setting fire to Corn or Coal mines 
Taking Reward for helping another to Stolen Goods 
Returning from Tranſportation 
Stabbing a Perſon unarmed, or not having a weapon drawn, if he 
die in fix Months 
Concealing the Death of a Baſtard Child 
Maliciouſly maiming or disfiguring any perſon, &c. 
*ending Threatening Letters 
Riots by twelve or more, and not diſperſing in one hour after 
proclamation 
Acceſſaries to Felonies deemed capital 
Stealing Woollen Cloth from Tenter Grounds 
Stealing from a Ship in Diſtreſs | 
U Stealing 
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Stealing Ore from Black Lead Mines 

Servants purloining their Maſter's Goods, value 409, 
Stealing Horſes, Cattle, or Sheep 

Perſonating Bail 

Eſcape by breaking Priſon 
Attempting to kill Privy Counſellors, &c, 
Sacrilege 

Smuggling by perſons armed 

Robbery of the Mail 

Deſtroying Turnpikes or Bridges 

Mutiny, Deſertion, &c. by the Martial La r)... 


_——--—— 


2. Crimes denominated ſingle Felonies, puniſhable by Tranſ- 
portation, Whipping, Impriſonment, the Pillory, and 
Hard Labour in Houſes of Correction, according to the 
Nature of the Offence. 


The principal of which are theſe following, 


Grand Larceny, which comprehends every ſpecies of Theft aboye 
the value of One Shilling, not otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed 
Receiving Stolen Goods 


Ripping and ſtealing Lead, &c. 


There are of theſe Offences (puniſhable with Death) branch- 
ing out into a variety of ſhades and ſubdiviſions, above 160 in 
number + upon the Statute Books, —Ir is earneſtly to be wiſhed, for 
the honour of humanity, that they were reduced, ſince it is evident, 
that the great ſeverity of the puniſhment attached to a number of 
inferior Offences, which Juries will ever conſider as not deſerving 
Death, muſt prevent Convictions, and ſend back many guilty eri- 
minals upon fociety, who, knowing this, are encouraged to go on 
in their miſchievous purſuits, 


t Vide Introduction, pages 5, & 6. 


# Vide Chapter XI. pages 261, 280, and 300. 
Stealing 


ng 
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Stealing from Furniſhed Lodgings 

Setting fire to Underwood 

Stealing Letters, or deſtroying a Letter or Packet, or advancing the 
Poſtage and ſecreting the Money 

Embezzling Naval Stores 

Petty Larcenies, or Thefts under One Shilling 

Aſſaulting with intent to Rob 

Aliens returning after being ordered out of the kingdom 

Stealing Fiſh from a Pond or River 

Stealing Roots, Trees, or Plants, of the value of 5s. 

Stealing Children with their Apparel 

Bigamy, or Marrying more Wives than one (now made tranſportation) 

Aſſaulting and Cutting, or Burning Clothes 

Coin—Counterfeiting the Copper Coin, &e. 

Marriage, ſolemnizing clandeſtinely 

Manſlaughter, or Killing another without Malice, &c, 

Cutting or Stealing Timber Trees, &c. &c. &c. 

Stealing a Shroud out of a Grave 


— 


3. Offences denominated Miſdemeanors, puniſhable by Fine, 
Impriſonment, Whipping, and the Pillory. 


The principal of which are theſe foilmwing, 


Perjury, or taking a falſe Oath before a Magiſtrate, &c. 
Frauds, by Cheating, Swindling contrary to the rules of common 
honeſty, &c, &c. 
Confpiracies for the purpoſe of injuring or defrauding others 
Afaults by ſtriking or beating another perſon, &c, 
Stealing Dead Bodies 
Stealing Cabbages, Turnips, &c- growing 
Cutting and ſtealing Wood and Trees 
Robbing Orchards and Gardens 
Stealing Deer from Foreſts 
U - Stealing 
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Stealing Dogs 

Setting Fire to a Houſe to defraud the Inſurance Office 

Making and Selling Fire Works and Squibs 

Throwing the ſame when on fire about the ſtreets 

Uttering Baſe Money 

Selling Baſe Money under its denominated a 

Embezzlements in the Woollen, Silk, and other Manufactures 

Artificers and Servants in various Trades committing Offences 

Combinations and Conſpiracies for raifing the price of Wages 

Smuggling Run Goods, and other Frauds relative to the Exciſe 
and Cuſtoms 


Keepers of Bawdy Houſes and other Diſorderly Houſes 


F 


Idle and Diſorderly Perſons deſcribed by the Act of the 
17th Geo. II. and ſubſequent Acts, puniſhable with one 
Month's Impriſonment—namely 


1. Perſons threatening to run away and leave their wives and 
children on the Pariſh 
2. Perſons who tipple in Ale Houſes, and neglect their Families, 
&c. as deſcribed in the 32d Geo III. cap. 56 
3. Perſons who ſhall unlawfully return to the Pariſh or place from 
which they have been legally removed, without bringing a Ce1ii. 
ficate 
4+ Perſons, who not having wherewithal to maintain themſelves, lire 
| = without employment, and refuſe to work for the uſual 
Wages 
5. Perſons Legging in the ſtreets, highways, &c. 


— 
tg and Vagabond deſcribed hy the fad Act 00 
the 17ih of Geo. II. and ſubſequent Acts, alle by Six 
Monti's Inpriſormm—namcly—— 
1. Perſons going about as Patent Gatherers, or Gatherers of Alms, 


under pretence of Loſs by Fire, or other caſualty 
Fencer: 
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2. Fencers, Bearwards, Strolling Players of Interludes, or other En- 
tertainments 

2. Minſtr. Is, (except thoſe licenſed by the Lord Dutton in Cheſhire) 

4. Perſons pretending to be, and wandering in the habit of Gypſeys 

5. Fortune Tellers, pretending Skill in Phyſiognomy, Palmiſtry, &c, 
or uſing any Subtle Craft to deceive and impoſe on others 

6. Perſons playing or Betting at any Unlawful Games or Plays 

7. Perſons who run away, and leave their Wives and Children upon 
the Pariſh 

8, Petty Chapmen and Pedlars wandering abroad without a Licence 

9. Perſons wandering abroad, and lodging in Ale Houſes, Out 
Houſes, or the open Air, and not giving a ggod account of them- 


ſelves . 


10. Perſons wandering abroad, and pretending to be Soldiers or Sail. 
ors, without proper Certificates from their Officers, or Teſtimo- 
rials from Magiſtrates | 

11. Perſons wandering abroad, pretending to go to work in Harveſt, 
without a proper Certificate from the Pariſh, 

12, Perſons having Implements of Houſe-breaking or Offenſive Wea- 
pons, with a Felonious Intent. 33d. Geo. III. cap. 81. 

13. Perſons concerned in illegal Lottery Tranſactions, as deſcribed 
in the Lottery Acts, 27th. 33d, 34th. and 35th, Geo, III. 


— 
— ——— 


Incorrigible Rogues are thus deſcribed, puniſhable with Tro 
Year's Impriſonment and Wiipping, or Tranſportation for 
S-ven Years, if they break out of Priſon—namely—— 


i, Perſons ſtiled End Gatherers, buying, collecting, or receiving 
Ends of Yarn in the Woollen Branch, againſt the ſtat. 13th Geo, 
2. Perſons, who being Rogues and Vagabonds, have eſcaped, after 

being apprehended, or who ſhall refuſe to be examined by a 
Magiltrate, or who ſhall give a falſe Account of themſelves 
atter warning them of their Puniſhment. 
„ Perſons who ſhall eſcape out of any Houſe of Correction before 
ne period of their Impriſonment expires 


Perſons 
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4+ Perſons, who, being once puniſhed as Rogues and Vagabonds, 
ſhall again commit the ſame Offence. 


(5 There are à great many other trivial Offences denominated 
Miſdemeanors, ſubjet to pecumary Fines, which being generally 
known and underſtood, are not neceſſary to be here enumerated, 


The firſt and ſecond claſſes of offences (which are 
detailed in the foregoing pages) are always tried by the 
ſuperior courts, except petty larceny :—The third claſs | 
comprehending every ſpecies of miſdemeanor and va- 
grancy, which, with petty larceny, are generally tried, 
(with ſome few exceptions,) by the Juſtices in their 
General and Quarter Seſſions, where, in certain caſes 
in Middleſex, they act under a commiſſion of Oyer and 
Terminer.,—The Magiſtrates in Petty Seſſions, and 
in ſeveral inſtances a _/ingle Magiſtrate, have alſo the 
power of convitting, in a ſummary way, for a variety 
of ſmall miſdemeanors, and acts of vagrancy, and of 
puniſhing the delinquents with fine and impriſonment. 


It generally happens in the metropolis, that out of 
2000 to 2500 priſoners who are tried for different 
crimes, in the various courts of Juſtice, above 5-bth 
parts are for larcenies, acts of vagrancy, and ſmaller 
offences, where the benefit of clergy either attaches, or 
does not apply at all; and where, of courſe, the major 
part are returned upon ſociety, after a ſhort impriſon- 
ment, or ſome corporal puniſhment, too frequently to 
renew their depredations on the public.——But a vaſt 

proportion 
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proportion (as has already been ſhewn) are always ac- 
quitted.“ 


In order to form a judgment of the proportion of 
the more atrocious offenders tried at the Old Bailey, 
who are, in like manner, acquitted, with the ſpecific 
puniſhments applicable to the different offences, ac- 
cording to the ſentences of the court, pronounced 
upon thoſe that were convicted, a period has been ſe- 
lected, when it was natural to expect, from the im- 
menſe, and indeed, unparallelled bounties which were 
given for ſeamen and ſoldiers, that the number of 
thieves and criminal people upon the town would be 
greatly reduced, namely ÆA m the month of April, 
1793, 4% the month of April, 1794,—lncluding eight 
ſellions at the Old Bailey, during which period 1060 
priſoners were put upon their trial, and diſpoſed of, 
in the manner ſhewn in the following table -viz. 


It is here that the chief difficulty lies with regard to the pre- 
vention of crimes, and it will ever remain an unconquerable 
diſiculty until ſome general Houſe of Induſtry can be eſtabliſhed 
in the metropolis, where perſons diſcharged for petty offences, as 
well as ftrangers, and others out of work, may have an opportunity 
of finding, at leaſt, a temporary employment ſufficient to maintain 
them ;—an inſtitution of this ſort would be a work of great charity 
and humanity : and it is earneſtly to be hoped, that the view of the . 
ſubject given in this Work may induce men of opulence and phi. 
lanthropy to ſet on foot an eſtabliſhment calculated to promote 
ſuch a multitude of good and uſeful objects“, and the more eſpe- 
cially as with proper management it would very ſoon pay itſelf. 


» Vide Chap. V. page 99. 
A Tale 
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Thus it appears, that in one year, out of 1060 
priſoners, only 493 were puniſhed ; of whom, 135 
after a temporary confinement, would return upon the 
public, with little proſpect of being better diſpoſed to 
be uſeful to ſociety than before. 


But this is not all, — for of theſe, capitally convicted, 
or deſtined for tranſportation, a large proportion have 
been pardoned, on condition of going into the army 
and navy; where the Royal mercy has been accepted, 
but the ſtipulations, in many inſtances, evaded by 
pretended or real incapacity, always concealed, until 
diſcharged from confinement, 


That the preſent ſyſteras of puniſhments and pardons 
has tended, in a very great degree, to the increaſe of 
crimes, no perſon will deny, who will take the trouble 
of inveſtigating the ſubject with accuracy. 


The puniſhment of death attaching to ſo many 
crimes, which are conſidered by the mals of the people 
as of an inferior claſs, and not delerving ſo ſevere a 
doom, muſt ever operate in a manner injurious to the 
ends of public juſtice, by preventing convictions. 


According to the preſent ſyſtem, out of about one 
hndred * who are, upon an average of years, doomed 
tO 


If all were convicted who ate really guilty of flight offences 
puniſhable 


— —e— 
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to ſuffer the puniſhment of death, four. ſiſuhs or more 
are generally pardoned + either on condition of being 
tranſported, or of going into His Majeſty's ſervice, and 
not ſeldom without any condition at all. 


Hence it is, that calculating on all the different 
chances—encouragements to commit crimes, attually 
ariſe out of the ſyſtem intended for their prevention, — 


firſt, from the hope of eſcaping detection and appreben- 
Sion, —ſecond, of convittion, from the means uſed to vi- 
tiate and ſubora the evidence, —third, from the mercy of 
the jury, in conſidering the puniſhment too ſevere, and 
fourth, from the intereſt of perſons of rank or conſideration 
in the ſtate, applying for pardons (under circumſtances 
where humanity becomes the friend of every perſon doomed 
to die), that the Royal mercy may be extended. 
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puniſhable with death, and who are tried every year at the Old 
Bailey, the number of victims to the ſevere vengeance of the Law 
would greatly excced what 1s here Rated as the uſual average. 


+ As puniſhments became more mild, ſays an elegant writer, 
clemency and pardons became leſs neceſſary, —Clemency is a virtue 
that ought to ſhine in the code and not in the private judgment.— 
The Prince in pardoving gives up the public ſecurity in favour of 


an individual, and by the ex-rvife of this ſpecies of benevolence 


' proclaims a public act of impuiiity, Let the executors of the laws 


be inexorable: but let the legiſlature be tender, indulgent, and 
humane. 


$1489), PECCARIA, Cap. 46. 


God 
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God forbid that the author of theſe pages ſhould 
do ſo much violence to his own feelings, as to con- 
vey an idea hoſtile to the extenſion of that amiable 
prerogative velted in The Sovereign, and which His 
Majeſty has exerciſed with that regard to thoſe feel. 
ings of humanity, and that merciful diſpoſition cha- 
ratteriſtic of the mind of a great and good King. 


Theſe animadverſions are by no means pointed 
againſt the exerciſe of a privilege ſo benign, and even 
ſo neceſſary, in the preſent ſtate of the criminal law; 
— They regard only the impoſitions which have been 
prattiſed upon ſo many well-intentioned, reſpettable, 
and amiable charatters, who have, from motives of 
humanity, intereſted themſelves in obtaining free par- 
dons, or pardons on condition of going into the army or 
nauy, for a vaſt number who are again at large, 
repcating acts of depredation and violence upon the 
public. 


It theſe humane individuals, who intereſt them- 
lelves in applications of this ſort, were to be made 
acquainted with one half of the groſs impoſitions 
witch are practiſed upon their credulity, or of the 
extent of the evil conſequences to ſociety which ariſe 
lcom ſuch pardons, they would ſhudder at the extent 
of the cruelty exerciſed towards the public, and alſo, 
in many Inſtances, to the convicts themſelves, by this 
lalſe Itmanny, 


In 


Wo 


In a country where, from the great caution and 
humanity which mingles in that part of the criminal 
Juriſprudence relating to the trial of offenders,—it is 
ſcarce poſhble that an honeſt or an innocent perſon 
can be convicted of a capital offence®.—It would 
ſeem to be a good criterion, that the Royal mercy 
ſhould only be extended on two indiſpenſible con- 
ditions, 


1. That the convicl under ſentence of death ſhould, for the ſake of 
public juſlice, ſand to deter others from the commiſſion of 
cines diſeover all Its accomplices, and the robberies or other 
crimes he has commuted, 


2. That he ſhould be tranſported, or make retribution to the pare 
tres he has in ured by being kept at hard labour for life, or 
until ample ſecurity ſhall be given for good behaviour aſter 


ſuch retribution is made. 


Were this rule adopted, the public would be ſhielded 
againſt the rc-iterated depredations of a horde of miſ- 
creants, who return upon ſociety almoſt as ſoon as 
pardons are obtaincd ; for it is a well-known fact, that 
many who have been pardoned, on the expreſs con- 
dition of going into the army or navy, either never 
entered ito his Majeſty's ſervice at all, or were diſ- 


* Tt is not here meant to ſay there have not been ſome inſtances, 
and even one of a very recent date, where an innocent man may be 
convicted, but they are certainly very rare, and when diſcovered» | 
the Royal mercy, of courſe, relieves the unfortunate perſon, 


charged 


11 


charged ſoon after (as has been already hinted), owing 
to the diſcovery of ſome villainy which they practiſed, 
or from ſome pretended or real incapacity ariſing 
from bodily infirmity, ſuch as /amene/s, ruptures, or 
convulſrve ſits. 


The precaution not having been uſed of knowing 
for certain, before pardons* were granted, whether 
the parties were fit for his Majeſty's ſervice or not, 
and the convitts themſelves carefully concealing 
every kind of bodily infirmity,—and the pardons 
containing no eventual condition of ultimate tranſ- 
portation in caſe the perſons ſhould be found unfit 
for the army or navy z—the reſult has been, that 
many convicts, who are now actually thieves upon 
the town, were almoſt inſtantly thrown back upon the 
public. Some, even before they were atteſted, in 
conſequence of the diſcovery of bodily incapacity, 


* Pardons granted from _— 1792, to June, 1794. 


Free pardons - « 1 54 
Conditionally pardoned, partly for tranſportation, 

and partly for the army, >" 696 
Sentences remitted, - 7 


Pardons from December Seſſions, 1794, to > flier 
Seſſions, 1795. 
Free pardons, - - - " 12 
Pardoned on condition of ſerving the King, 129 
Judgment reſpited on the ſame condition 39 
— 168 


Agoregate Total 1002 pardoned. 
and 
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and others in a very ſhort time after they had gone 
into the navy or army, from the like unfitneſs being 
| diſcovered ;—from ſome artful device præctiſed to 
| procure a diſcharge or from deſertion.-—A profeſſed 
* thief is never deficient in that ſpecies of artifice and 
reſource which is neceſſary to rid him of any in- 
cumbrance. 


This, however, is ſeldom taken into the calculation 
when humanity urges philanthropic characters to in- 
tereſt themſelves in behalf of criminals ; nor could it 
have been known, or perhaps believed, that ſo many 
of theſe outcaſts of ſociety have found means again to 
mingle with the mals of the pcople. 


Refletiing on this ſingular circumſtance, what im- 
preſſion does it make on the intelligent mind ?2—will 
it not warrant the following concluſions ? 


1. That every individual reſtored to ſociety in this way is 
the means of conſtituting that ſpecics of encouragement 
which is calculated to bring others into the ſame dreadful 
ſituation from which theſe unhappy perſons have juſt been 
reſcued. 


2. That for this reaſon every parton granted, without ſome 
leſſer puniſhment, or removing the convitts from ſociety, 
is a link broken in the chain of juſtice, by annihilating that 
united f{trengih which binds the whole together, 


3. That by removing the terror of puniſhments by frequent 
pardons, the deſign of the law is rendered in a great 
meaſure 
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meaſure ineffectual; — the lives of perſons executed are 
thrown away and ſacrificed, rather to the vengeance than 
to the good of the public, where no other advantage is 
received than by getting rid of one thief, whoſe place, 
(where. there are ſo many chances of eſcaping) will 


ſpeedily be ſupplied by another.* 


Nothing can ſanction the puniſhment of death for 
crimes ſhort of murder, but the terror of the example 
operating as a means of prevention. —It is upon this 
principle alone that one man 1s facrificed to the pre- 
ſervation of thouſands, 


Executions therefore, while ſuch examples are ex- 
hibited as ſeldom as a regard to the public intereſt 
will admit, ought to be rendered as ferriſic and /olemn 
to the eyes of the people as poſſible. 


The puniſhment now in uſe, conſidered in point of 
law to be next to that of deprivation of life, is Tran. 


Parlaliou. 


That able and excellent Magiſtrate, the late Henry Fielding, 
g. (to whoſe zeal and exertions in the exerciſe of the duties of 
uflice of the Peace, in the Metropolis, the public were under in- 
inite obligations) - manife ſted half a century ago, how much he 
was impreſſed with the injuries ariſing from frequent pardons,— 
Thcſe who will contemplate the character and conduct of this 
zluable man, as well as that of his brother the late Sir John Field. 
ing, will ſincerely lament that their excellent ideas, and accurate and 
extenſive knowledge upon every ſubject connected with the Police 
ofthe metropolis, and of the means of preventing crimes were not 
tendered more uſeful to the public, It is to be hoped however, 
bat it is not yet too late. 

| It 
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It has been already mentioned that Parliament au- 
thoriſed this ſpecies of puniſhment in the year 1718— 
when convitts were firſt ordered to be ſent to the 
American plantations.— This ſyſtem continued for 56 
years, during which period, and until the commence- 
ment of the American war in 1775, great numbers of 
felons were ſent chiefly to the province of Maryland, 
where the rigid diſcipline which the colonial laws au- 
thoriſed the maſters * to exerciſe over ſervants, joined 
to the proſpects which agricultural purſuits, after ſome 
experience was acquired, held out to theſe ontraſts, 
tended to reform the chief part who mingled in the ſo- 
ciety of that country after the expiration of their ſer- 
vitude, under circumſtances highly beneficial to them- 
ſelves and even to the colony : for poſſeſſed in gene- 
ral (as every adroit thief muſt be) of good natural 
abilities, they availed themſelves of the habits of in- 
duſtry they acquired in the years of their ſervitude— 
became . farmers and planters on their own account, 
and many of them ſucceeding in theſe purſuits acquir- 
ed not only that degree of reſpectability which is 
attached to property and induſtry; but alſo in their 
turn became maſters, and purchaſed the ſervitude of 


ſuture tranſports ſent out ſor ſale. t 
The 


* By the Act of George I, and 6 George III. The perſon con- 
tracting for the tranſportation of convicts to the colonies, or their 
aſſigns, had an intereſt in the ſervice of each for ſeven or fout- 
teen years, according to the term of tranſportation, 

+ For ſome years previous to the commencement of the Ame- 


rican war the adjudged ſervices of convicts hecame ſo valuable in 
Maryland 


1 


The convicts having accumulated greatly in the 
year 1776, and the intercourſe with America being 
ſhut up, it became indiſpenlibly neceſſary to reſort to 
ſome other expedient; and in the choice of difhculties 
the ſyſtem of the Hulks was ſuggeſted and firſt 
adopted under the authority of the Att of the 16th of 
his preſent Majeſty. 


The legiſlature, uncertain with regard to the ſucceſs 
of this new ſpecies of puniſhment, and wiſhing to 
make other experiments, an act of the ſame ſeſſionꝰ 
empowered the Juſtices of every county in England 
to prepare houſes of correction for the reception of 
convicts under ſentence of death, to whom his Majeſty 
ſhould extend his Royal mercy, to be kept at hard 
labour in any houſe of correction, ſpecificed by the 
Secretary of State, for a term not exceeding ten 
vears. 


The ſame act, among many other excellent regula- 
tions, ordered the convitts to be kept ſeparate, and not 
o mix with any offenders under the degree of petty 
larceny—and alſo that they ſhould be fed with coarſe 


Maryland, that contracts were made to convey them without any 
expence whatſoever to Government, who had formerly allowed 51. 
a head, for the reaſons already aſſigned; they generally were more 
zaͤroĩt and had better abilities than thoſe who voluntarily engaged 
'1emſelves to go to America, 


* 16 George III. cap 43, ſect. 1ſt, 3d, and 11th, anno 1776. 


IX inferior 
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inferior food, water, and ſmall beer, withour per. 
miſſion to have any other food, drink, or cloathing, 
under certain penalties:—they were allo to be clothed 
at the ptiblic expence. 


And as an encouragement to theſe delinquents 
while ſuch as refuſed to work were to receive corporal 
puniſhment, thoſe who behaved well had not only 
the proſpect held out of ſhortening the period of their 
confinement, but alſo were to receive decent clothes, 
and a ſum of money not leſs than forty ſhillings, nor 
more than five pounds when diſcharged. 


This very ſalutary act was followed up three years 
afterwards by another ſtatute, * which had two very 
important objects in view. 


* 


The firſt was to erect, in ſome convenient com- 
mon or waſte ground, in either of the counties ot 
Midadleſex, Eſſex, Rent, or Surry, two large pent- 
tentiary Houſes, the one to hold 600 male, and the 
other, 300 female condicts, with proper forehouſes, 
workhouſes, and lodging rooms ; an infirmary, chapel, and 
burying ground—a priſon, kitchen garden, and airing 
grounds, with proper offices, and other neceſſary apart- 
ments. 


The expence of theſe grounds and ereftions was to 
be paid out of the Treaſury, and his Majeſty was 


- 


19 George III, cap. 74. 
empowered 


15 
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empowered to appoint three perſons as a Com- 
mittee of management for regulating the eſtabliſhment 
under the controul of the Juſtices of the Peace of the 
county, and Judges of Aſſize, with power to appoint 
a clerk, governor, chaplain, ſurgeon, or apothecary, flore- 
k-epers, and taſk-maſters ; and alſo a matron for the 
females—and to allow falaries to each, which were to 
be paid out of the profits of the work. 


As ſoon as the buildings ſhould be completed, the 


Court, before whom any perſon was convitted for a 


tranſportable offence, might, in lieu thereof, order the 
priſoner to be puniſhed in any of theſe penitentiary 
houſes, by being kept at hard Jabour in the propor- 
tion of 5 years inſtead of 7 years tranſportation, and 
not exceeding 7 years in lieu of 14 years ranſporta- 
/101—limiting at the ſame time the number of convitts 
to be ſent annually from the circuits in the country, 
and from the different ſeſſions in the metropolis. 


This att lays down various ſpecific rules for the 
government of the eſtabliſhment, and for the employ- 
ment of the priſoners, and the following works as be- 
ing of the moſt ſervile kind, and leaſt liable to be 
ſpoiled by ignorance, negle&, or obſtinacy, are ſelect- 
ed, namely 


1. Treading in a wheel for moving machinery 
2. Drawing in a capſtan, for turning a mill or 
engine 
X 2 3. Sawing 
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3. Sawing ſtone 8. Making cordage 
4. Poliſhing marble 9. Picking oakum 
6. Beating hemp 10. Weaving ſacks 
6. Raſping logwood 11. Knitting nets, 
7. Chopping rags &c. &c. 


The food of the different offenders, as in the former 
act, is limited to bread and any coarſe meat, with 
water and ſmall beer, and to be clothed with uniform 
apparel, and badges aſhxed, agrecable to the inſtitution, 


Certain other rules were eſtabliſhed for the diſci 
pline of the houſe, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee to be appointed by his Majeſty, who were to 
attend every. fortnight, and to have power to reward 
ſuch offenders as ſhould appear moſt diligent and 
meritorious, by giving them a part of their earnings to 
be applied for the uſe of themſelves and families. 


And when an offender ſhould be diſcharged, decent 
clothing was to be delivered to him, with a ſum of 
money for preſent ſubſiſtence, not leſs than 7wenty 
fillings nor more than three pounds. | 


The ſecond purpoſe of this act (and which is the 
only part of it which was ever carried into effect) re- 
gards the continuation of the ſyſtem of the Hulks. 


It declares that for the more effectual puniſhment 


of atrocious male offenders liable to be tranſported; 
the 


I 


the Court may order ſuch conviQts as are of proper 
age, and free from bodily infirmity, to be puniſhed by 
being kept on board ſhips or veſſels and employed in 
hard labour in raiſing ſand, foil, and gravel, and 
cleanſing the River Thames, or any other river, or 
port, approved of by the Privy Council, or in any other 
works upon the banks or ſhores of the ſame, under } 
the direction of ſuperintendants approved of by the 9 
Juſtices, for a term not leſs than ove year, nor more i 
than five, except any offender be liable to tranſporta- 
tion for 14 years, in which caſe it may be commuted 


ſor 7 years on board the Hulks. | 1 
1 

The mode of feeding is the ſame as already ex- 6 
plained, and the clothing is to be at the diſcretion of i 
the luperintendant.—A ſimilar drſcipline, varied only 0 
by local circumſtances, was allo eſtabliſhed—and on 14 
the diſcharge of any of the convicts, they were to re- i 
ceive for preſent ſubſiſtence from 20s. to gl. accord- Ki 


— 
— 


— = 


ing to circumſtances. 


The concluding part of the aa obliges the gover- 
nors and ſupc: intendants of the two eſtabliſhments to 
make annual returns to the Court of King's Bench, and 
ae authoriles His Majeſty to appoint an iuſpector M the | 
eo pruitentiary houſes—of the ſeveral veſſels or bulks on 
the river Thames, and of all the other gaols and places of 1 

' 
| 


rr Ca po 
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emma! confnement within the city of London and county 

# Middl-ſe:, perſonally to viſit every ſuch place of 
CL * . 

contnement at leaſt once a quarter, to examine into 


the 


. K . ——— — tn mn 
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che particulars of each, and to make a return to the 
Court of King's Bench, of the ate of the buildings 
the condutt of the officers—treatment of the priſoners — 
flate of their earnings and expences—and to follow up 
this by a report to both Houſes of Parliament, at the 
beginning of cach Seſſion. * 


It is much to be lamented that neither of theſe two 
ſalutary acts, which, ſo far as regarded penitentiary 
houſes, ſeemed to hold out ſo fair a proſpe& of em- 
ploying coavitts, in purſuits connected with produc- 
tive labour, indiiſiry, and ultimate reformation, without 
ſending them out of the kingdom, have been carried 
effectually into execution ; for in the year 1784, the 
ſyſtem of tranſportation was again revived, by the act 
of the 24th of His preſent Majeſty, cap. 56, * which 
empowers the Court, before whom a male felon ſhall 
be convicted, to order the priſoner to be tranſported 
beyond ſeas, cither within His Majeſty's dominions or 
elſewhere, and his ſervice to be aſſigned to the con- 
tractor who ſhall undertake ſuch tranſportation.” 


The ſame act continues the ſyſtem of the Hulks for 
a further length of time, by directing the removal of 
convicts under ſentence of death, and reprieved by His 
Majeſty, and allo ſuch as are under ſentence of tranſ- 


* The very nſ-ful ſyſtem of inſpection here alluded to, does not 
appear to have been at leaſt generally followed up If properly 
executed, urſpeatal!e benefits to the public would unqueſtionably 
reſult from it. 


portation 


Ca 


portation (being free from infettious diſorders) to other 
places of confinement, either inland or on board of any 
ſhip or veſſel in the river Thames, or any other navi- 
gable river, and to continue ſo confined until tranſpor- 
ted according to law, or until the expiration of the 
term of the ſentence ſhould otherwiſe entitle them to 
their liberty. 


This plan of tranſportation, through the medium of 


contractors, (although ſome felons were ſent to Africa) 
does not appear to have anſwered, from the great dif- 
ſiculty of finding any ſituation, ſince the Revolution in 
America, where the ſervice of convicts could be ren- 
dered productive or profitable to merchants, who would 
undertake to tranſport them ; and hence aroſe the idea 
of making an eſtabliſhment for theſe outcaſts of ſociety 
in the infant colony of New South Wales, to which re. 
mote region it was at length determined to tranſport a- 
trocious offenders.—Accordingly, in the year 1787, 
an act paſled,* authorizing the eſtabliſhment of a Court 
0! Jucicature for the trial of offenders who ſhould be 
tranſported to New South Wales. . 


Another act of the following year, f empowered Hi. 
Majeſty, under His Royal Sign Manual, to authorize 
any perſon to make contracts for the tranſportation of 
oflenders, and to direct to whom ſecurity ſhould be 
given for the due performance of the contratt. 


* 27th George III. cap. 2. + 2$th George III. cap. 24. 
Under 
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Under theſe various legiſlative regulations, the two 
ſyſtems of puniſhment, namely, the Hulks and 7ran/- 
portation to New South Wales, have been authorized 
and carried into execution. 


The ſyſtem of the Hulks commenced on the 12th 
day of July, in the year 1776, 1 and from that time 
until the 12th of December 1795, comprehending a 
period of nineteen years, 7999 convicts have been or- 

ered to be puniſhed by hard labour on the river 
Thames, and Langſton and Portſmouth harbours 
which are accounted for in the following manner. 


1+ ConviRs ordered to hard labour on the River 
Thames, from 12th July 1776 to 12th January | 
1788 — — — 2024 


2. Convicts, under ſentence of tranſportation, put on 
board the Hulks on the river 'Thames, from 1 1th 


January 1783, to 12th December 1798 — 4775 


3. Convicts, under ſentence of tranſportation, put on 
board the Hulks in Langſton and Portſmouth Har- 
bours, received from the Hulks, at Woolwich, on 
the 2oth of June 1791 — -- deduct 466 
— 


—— — 


Carried over 6333 


＋ In a ſinancial view, (the ſyſtem of the Hulks) is entitled to 

very ſerious attention; from the year 1776 to 1789, £220,873 
was expended in maintaining the Convicts on the Thames. 

Sir John $Sinclair's Hliſt. Revenue, Vol, II. page 89. 

Additional 
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Brought over 6333 
Additional Convicts ſent from different priſons to | 
Portſmouth and Langſton from 1791 to 1ſt December 
1795 ; 1200 
To which add thoſe from Woolwich as above 466 
— 1666 
a Total 7999 
Of the above Convicts there have been . 
diſcharged — — 1610 | 
pardoned — — — 790 
eſcaped — — — 130 
— 2530 
Removed to other Gaols — 23 me 
Tranſported to New South Wales — 2207 1 
Died “ — U — — 1946 | \ 
6700 
And there remain in the Hulks on the Thames 523 
And at Langſton Harbour — 776 
W | 
Total as above 7999 
Which 1299 will, according to their ſentence, be diſcharged in the 
following proportions ;— 
From Woolwich Conv. Langſton Harbour Conv. 
Anno 1796 — 3 Anno 1796 — 15 
1798 — 29 1797 — 7 11 
1799 8 1798 — 144 
1800 — 142 1799 on 200 ! 216 
1801 — 52 1800 — 150 | 
1802 — 34 1801 — 120 
1806 — 5 18a — 106 
1807 — 6 | 
1808 — 2 677 
— For life 99 1 
ns 3 1 
For life 67 Total 776 [1 
Total 523 


* A malignant fever, at one period, carried off a vaſt number, in 
pute of every effort to prevent it, 
The 
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The contractors for the convicts at Woolwich and 
Langſton Harbour, (as appears from documents laid 
before the Houſe of Commons) entered into an agree- 
ment with the Lords of the Treaſury, obliging them- 
ſelves for the conſideration of 15. gd. per day, (being 
(22 16s. 3d. a year for each convit?, to provide at 
their own colt or charges, ove or more hulks, and to 
keep the ſame in proper repair, and alſo proper ſhips 
companies for the ſafe cuſtody of ſuch convifts, who 
are allo provided at the xpence of the contrattors, 
with ſufficient meat, drink, clollung, and medical affiſlance, 
who are likewiſe bound to ſuſtain all other charges 
(excepting the expence of the chaplain, coroner, and 
bounties to diſcharged convicts) * obeying, at the 
lame time, all the orders of His Majeſty's principal 
Sccrctary of State for the Home Department, relative 
to theſe convicts. 


The terms of theſe laſt contracts appear to be as fa- 
vourable for Government as could reaſonably be ex- 
pected under all circumſtances ; and the advantages to 
the public arc the more prominent, as it appears from 


his expence, by an account laid before the IIouſe of Com- 
mons, for one year, ending the 15th Feb. 1792, appears to be 


4 


Expence of Chapluin, Coroner, and Bounties for Con- 


* — . * 
* LCtS at * Gols 8 4 — —— — 221 
1 * * + - v . * * * * x4 * 1 * = 
Idem, at Laagſton and Portſmouth Hartbours — 153 
————— 


"Total £375 
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the ſame documents laid before the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that the labour performed by the convitts is 
produttive, in a certain degree,—as the following 
fatement will fhewo : | 


From the 1ſt January 1789 to the 1ſt January 
1792, it appears that 653,432 days work had 
beeif pertormed at Langſton Harbour, Portſ- 


mouth, and Woolwich Warren, and being eſti- 4. 4. 
mated at gd. a day, is —— — 24,503 14 
and 


From the 1!t January 1789 to the iſt January 
1792, it alſo appears that £60,440 days works 
had been performed at the dock-yard at Wool- 
wich, which being partly performed by artificers 


in a more productive ſpecies of labour, is eſti- 
mated at 18. a day — — 13.022 0 


un 


Total value of Convicts' labour in g years“ 37.525 14 


From theſe ſtatements it would appear, that the 
eſtimated labour of the convicts on board the Hulks, 
amounts to about 3-3th parts of the actual expence 
which is incurred in their maintenance. While con- 
ucrable improvements have been made with regard 
to the reduction of the expence ; while it is evident 
that proviſion has alſo been made for religious and 
moral inſtrud ion by eſtabliſhed ſalaries to chaplains;— 


— —— — — 
— ——— — — 
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* 520 Convicts were employed at Woolwich, and 5310 at 
T-noton and Portſmouth, at the time theſe Accounts were 
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p; making in all 1100 Perſons. 
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and while the contractors appear to have honourably 
performed their part of the undertaking, it 1s much to 
be lamented that this experiment has not been at- 
tended with more beneficial conſequences to the public, 
not only in rendering the labour of the convitts pro- 
ductive in a greater degree, ſo as at leaſt to be equal to 
the expence, but allo in amending the morals of theſe 
miſerable fellow mortals, that on their return upon 
ſociety, they might in ſome reſpect atone for the er- 
rors of their ſormer lives, by a courſe of honeſt in- 
duſtry, uſeful to themſelves and to their country: but 
experience has ſhown that many of them, inſtead of 
profiting by the puniſament they have ſuffered (for. 
getting they were under the ſentence of death, and 
undiſmayed by the dangers they have eſcaped) im- 
mediately ruſh into the ſame courſe of depredation 
and warfare upon the public; and ſo hardened and 
determined in this reſpe&t have ſome of them been, as 
even to make propoſals to their old friends, the re- 
celvers, previous to the period of their diſcharge, to 
purchaſe their newly acquired plunder. 


Others who are leſs depraved, and perhaps diſpoſed 
to amend their conduct, can find no reſource for labour 
aſter they return upon ſociety. And thus, while the 
honeſt part of the community refuſe to employ them, 
they are compelled to herd with their fo.mer aſſo— 
ciates in iniquity, and the reſult is that the major part 
return to their old courſes, and the public are in a 


worſe ſituation than before. 
Rellect— 


: (| 


Reflecting on this ſyſtem of puniſhment taken in 
connedtion with the various facts already detailed in 
this Work, it would ſeem practicable, by ſome im- 
proved arrangements, even to render the ITulks an 
uſeful eſtabliſhment, without the hazard of thoſe in- 
juries to the public, which are at preſent expert- 
enced. 


To effect this purpoſe, it muſt be laid down as an in- 
variable principle, that the labour muſt be ſuch as to 
cover every expence whatſoever, and that no convict 
guilty of death ſhall be permitted to return por ſociety 
without ſecurity for good behaviour. 


By ſelecting thoſe atrocious offenders who have 
forfeited their lives without any claim to mercy, as 
the only convicts who ſhall ever be employed in the 
Hulks, and by adjudging them to ſerve in a courſe of 
hard labour during the whole of their lives, a more 
dreadful example* would be held out to their aſſociates 
In iniquity than even the puniſhment of death itſelf: 
and little doubt can be entcrtained, that while theſe 
lorlorn outcaſts might be rendered in ſome degree 
uleful, their condition, and the dread of a ſimilar 


| : 
doom, would deter many others from the commiſſion 
of crimes. 


l Vide Chap. XI. where this propoſition is fully elucidated and 
explained in pages 258, 260, 261, 262, 282, and 300. 
doom, 
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Whoever ſhall, from habit or education, be able to 
mingle in a diſcuſſion of this fort, a general knoy- 
ledge of the common affairs of life, with the informa- 
tion which is attached to the duty of a Magiſtrate re- 
lative to this branch of the criminal juriſprudence of 
the country, will at once perceive, that there exiſts 
much more reſource for the profitable employment of 
convicts, than will occur to thoſe whoſe thoughts and 
purſuits have run in a different channel. 


In every part of Great Britain, the labour of man 
has become extremely valuable, While the extenſive 
manufactures of the country occupy the more ingeni- 
ous handicraſts, men are often, nay always wanting 
for the more laborious occupations of digging canal, 
— removing earth for embankments,—quarrymg ſtones of 
different kinds, both for 41//ding and pavements ; 
working on the highways—at allum works, and in 
raiſing ore from the numerous: ines in different parts 
of the country, where there is an incxhauſtible reſource 


for human labour. 


It has been alrcady obſerved in the courſe of this 
Work, {and 71 is an obſervation that well deſerves al- 
zertion) namely, „“ That it rarely happens hat as 
atrocious offender, or profi. cd thief, is not an INgenousy 

lover man.”— He mult be a man not only of re- 
ſource, but poſſeſſing that firmneſs of mind and cou- 
rage, which, if uſefully and virtuouſly employed, 

would 


4 
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would have raiſed him above the ſphere that many of 
this claſs appear to occupy in ſociety. 


Why, therefore, ſhould not the public reap the 
benefit of this ingenuity in its fulleſt extent, as far as 
ſhall be conſiſtent with ſafe cuſtody ? 


While the labour of man is ſo. valuable ;—while fo 
many public and private undertakings are going on 
in this country requiring this labour, and even in many 
inſtances rendering that of convitts more deſirable 
than any other, from the certainty of having the la- 
bour performed in a given time, ariſing from the legal 
diſcipline which mult enter into the ſyſtem of controul 
and fafe cuſtody, where neither the alehouſe, nor the 
b9/iday rambles will diſappoint the employers : in this, 
as well as other reſpects, convicts would be ſuperior 
o the general run of labourers ;—they would be 
under more ſubordination their labour would 
therefore be more productive in the courſe of a year, 
and thoſe diſappointments which occur, where labour- 
ers leave the ſervice of their employers on ſudden or 
important emergencies, would not be felt. 


Upon a ſubje& of this kind, of all others the moſt 
important to ſociety, which has been diſcuſſed in the 
courle of this Work, it is not neceſſary to hazard 
vague or uncertain ſpeculations To men of buſineſs, 
and men of the world, the reſource now ſuggeſted for 

the 


1 


the uſeful employment of convitts is obvious and prac- 
ticable at firſt view. The labour of man carried to 
its fulleſt extent, where a body of people are collected 
together, may be eſtimated, at the preſent period, on 
an average, at 15. 8d. a day, even in the coarſeſt and 
moſt ſervile employment but if authority could be 
exerciſed, and unneceſſary interruptions of labour 
prevented, the average would be equal to wo fhrllings 
at leaſt : and hence it may be fairly concluded, that 
to any contractor who had the means of employing 
able bodied convifts, their ſervices, while in health, 
would be worth about £30. a year. 


This will be more obvious, when it is taken into 
the calculation, that many of theſe unhappy people 
have been bred to uſeful mechanical employments, 
which might render their labour extremely produc- 
tive; while others, by conſtant practice, in even the 
coarſeſt works, ſoon acquire a fleight or facility in 
the execution, which enables them to double, and 
ſometimes to treble their earnings in the courſe of a 
year.— This has been manifeſted in innumerable in- 
ſtances in removing earth, or making embankments 
for canals and inland navigations.—A ſtranger to this 
ſpecies of labour, of the greateſt bodily ſtrength, can- 
not, at the outſet, earn near ſo much money as a per- 
ſon of not half the athletic powers who has been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch work. 


The 
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The ſame reaſoning applies to every kind of la- 
bour; and therefore if convicts, deſtined to ſervile 
employments for life, are not at firſt able to earn the 
uſual wages, conſtant practice, aided by their own 
natural genius, will ſoon enable them to reach the 
ne plus ultra of human exertion, ſo as to render them 
valuable acquiſitions to many enterpriſing and uſeful 
aſſociations in this kingdom, who would not only be 
able to give ample ſecurity for their ſafe cuſtody, 
but alſo for the due performance of every other 
covenant which might relate to the preſervation of 
health, and to the food, cloathing, hours of labour, and. 
religious and moral inſtruction of ſuch convicts: And 
alſo to the allowance in money to be made to each 
out of their earnings: for ſuch encouragements ſhould 
be held out, not only to ſoften the rigour of the puniſh- 
ment in proportion to the good behaviour of the con- 
vict, but alſo to aſſiſt in the ſupport of the families of 
thoſe who have wives and children, or to make reſtitu- 
tion to thoſe they have injured. 


Let the experiment only be tried at firſt on a ſmall 
ſcale, and if the Author of theſe pages is not much 
miſtaken, applications would be made by perſons of 
great reſpectability, and even premiums offered for 
an aſſignment of the ſervices of convicts under ſuch 
circumſtances ; thereby ſhielding the public againſt 
a very heavy annual expence, and rendering uſeful 
and productive to the country the labour of the moſt 
miſchicvous part of the community, whoſe atonement 

* in 
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in this manner ſor the injuries they have done to ſo- 
cicty, by being more immediately under the eye of 
the public, would probably go further in preventing 
crimes than (as has been already fully explained)* even 

ath itlelf, or any other mode of puniſhment that 
could be devilcd, 


But if it ſhall not accord with the wiſdom of the le- 
giſliture to permit the labour of convitts to be let out 
on contratt wo avy perſon who can give proper ſe- 
curity for perſyrming the covenants which may be 
required, there are other methods of rendering their 
exertions uſcful, by dividing them among the dif. 
ferent dock-yards;—alhgning a particular place where 
they ſhall work by themſelves, in moving and /awing 
larze timber,-—forginz anchors, —and allo in making 
coruuge, where, under proper management, their labour 
would in a very ſhort time yield, at leaſt, double 
the ſum neceſſ.ry to maintain them, which would af- 
ford a liberal reſource for thoſe pecuniary encourage- 
ments which would reconcile them to their lot, and 
induce them to exert all their vigour in rendering their 
labour productive. 


The great error has been in permitting convitts to 
be at large upon ſociety, after kerding together unde? 
circumſtances where the certainty of liberty within a 
known period, cxcites no other with than to retum 
to their former crimes, encouraged and fortified by the 
knowledge they have acouired in theſe ſeminaries of 

wicked- 


* Vide Chap, XI, Pages 252, 255, 260, 261, and 262. 
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wickedneſs, not only of the means of cluding che de- 
tection of officers of juſtice, but alſo of evading the 
law, if they ſhould be apprehended. 


When an atrocious offender has forfeited his life 
by the laws of his country, and is ready to drop in- 
to the grave, and with the dread before his eyes 
(in many inſtances realized) of being placed upon the 
table of an Anatomiſt for diſſection: Where is the 
hardſhip of giving him an option to accept of perpetual 
labour, as the price of life Vet this has been thought 
too ſevere, as appears by the acts of the legiſlature 
quoted in this Chapter. 


Reflecting, however, on the operation of this ſpecies 
of puniſhment; in point of manual labour, the hard- 
ſhip to be impoſed is no more than every honeſt 
artiſan, who works induſtriouſly for his jamily, mult, 


during the whole courſe of his life, impoſe upon him 


ell. The conditions of a conviet would even in 
{ome reſpects be ſuperior, inaſmuch as he would have 
medical aſſiſtance and other advantages tending to the 
preſervation of health, which do not attach to the 
lower clafles of the people, whoſe irregularities, from 
not bcing reſtrained, and whoſe purſuits and labours, 
by not being direated by good judgment and intelli- 
rence, often produce bad health, and extreme poverty 
and diſtrels. | 


But although it would ſeem to be an indiſpenſible 
Y 2 
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rule for the purpoſe of preventing crimes, that no 
off-nder who has been condemned to death, ſhould 
ever be at large upon ſociety again, it is by no means 
meant to inſinuate that the Royal mercy ſhould be 
ſhut againſt all theſe unhappy outcaſts ;-—God forbid! 
It may happen that ſome of them may well deſerve 
mercy after certzin probation, and the hope of ob. 
taining it ſhould ſtill be kept alive; but when granted, 
in this as well as in every other cale, it ſurely would 
be greatly for the intereſt of the public, and all perſons 
applying for pardons ſhould previouſly underſtand 
that (if free pardons) they could only be obtained on 
the expreſs condition of the applicants themſelves, or 
at leaſt two reſponſible perſons becoming bail for the 
good behaviour of the convitt for at leaſt ſeven years, 
and that ſuch bail ſhould forfeit a certain ſum of 
money if any new crime was committed within that 


period, 


This is ſurely a reaſonable requeſt wherever par- 
dons are granted : for while every convict who is thus 
let looſe upon ſociety, after forfeiting his life, may be 
realonably ſuppoſed to increaſe the riſk of public in- 
jury; a right attaches to the community to expect 
ſome ſecurity againſt ſuch additional hazard.—And 
this will probably be granted with. the leſs reluctance, 
as thoſe generally who intereſt themſelves in pro- 
curing pardons, do it either from a belief of the con- 


vict's innocence, or from a ſtrong impreſſion that he 
never 
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never will again offend againſt the laws of his 
country. 


Having thus ſuggeſted ſuch expedients as have 
occurred for improving the ſyſtem of the Hulks, and 
puniſhments, by labour in this Country, it now re- 
mains to examine the facts regarding the preſent mode 
of Tranſportation of convids to New South Wales, 
with a view to conſider how far any pratticable im- 
provements can be introduced into that ſyſtem. 


The moſt prominent objettion is not to the ſpecies 
of puniſhment : but to the enormous expence at- 
tending it,“ which could not poſſibly have been fore- 
ſeen at the time, otherwiſe it would probably have 


never been adopted. 
The 


* Sir John Sinclair (whoſe indefatigable, diſintereſted, uſeful, 
and patriotic exertions can never be forgotten while there is any 
gratitude in the nation) in his Hiſtory of the Public Revenue, 
publiſhed in 1790, vol. ii. page 89, makes uſe of the following 


words: 


About ( loo. ooo. has already been laid out in at- 
« tempting to eſtabliſh a very unpromiſing Colony in 
« New South Wales. —At the moſt moderate calculation, 
the puniſhment of petty felons, if the ſame meaſures 
« are purſued, will coſt above FL 50.000. per annum: an 
c article which has not as yet been ſtated in any eſtimate 
« of the permanent expences of this Country.“ 


+ From the accounts and papers which were laid before the 
Houſe of Commons relative to the Convicts tranſported to New 
South 
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The firſt embarkationto New South Wales commen- 
ced in 1787, and in the month of May in the following 
year, 1030 male and female convitts were landed onthe 
new colony. In twenty-one months after, there were 77 


deaths 


South Wales, and ordered to be printed, the 8th of April 1791, and 
the roth and 26th of March 1792 : the following expences appear 
to have been incurred in the courſe of about four years, 


1. Expence of the Civil Eſtabliſhment of 
New South Wales, from the year 1787, £o'- 35: 
to the roth of October 1790 — 13.190 17 8 


2. Expence of the Military Efſtabliſh- 
ment from the year 1787, to the 1{t of 
January 1791 — — 29.669 16 2 


3. Expence of Tranſporting Convicts to 
New South Wales as far as the ſame 
could be made up on the qth of Fe- 
bruary 1791 — — 161.075 17 2 


4+ Coſt of Provifions and Stores which 
have been ſent to New South Wales for 
the maintenance and ſupport of the 
Settlements there, as far as the ſame 
could be made up on the gth of Febru- 
ary 1791 bg 828 — 84.553 4 81 


5. Expences of His Majeſty's Ships Cy ring, 
Supply, Guardian, and Gorgon, ſent on 
ſervice to New South Wales — 95.601 o o 


Total (printed by order of the Houſe of Com- | 
mons) Sth of April 1791 Carried over 384-099 15 8; 
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deaths and 87 births in the ſettlement, which vas di- 
vided, by placing a part of the convicts in Norfolk 
Illand, a ſmall fertile ſpot, containing only about 
14-000 acres of land; and ſituated about 1200 miles 
diſtant from Sydney Cove, in New South Wales; 
where the ſeat of government is fixed. In this project, 
conſiderably above half a million of money has been 


Brought over £ 384-090 15 84 
1. Expence of proviſions and ſun- 


dry articles ſent to South Wales, 
including bills drawn on account 
of Convicts ſent thither per ac- 
count, made up to the 7th of 


Feb. 1792 — FL 22.179 12 6 


2. Expence of proviſions and 
ſtores ſent to New South 
Wales, for the ſupport of 
the Convicts, including bills 
drawn, per account, made 
up to 23d of Feb. :792 53-551 17 of 


2. Expence of Cloath ing, tools, 
and implements of huſband- 
ry, ſhipped in the Pitt 
Tranſport, reported 16th 


of Feb. 1792 — 7-937 54 


4. Expence of cloathing and 
neceſſaries, ſhipped in the 2 
Kitty Tranſport, reported 
16th of Feb. 1792 195 Oo 


9 


Carried over £8$3+863 14 101 £ 384-090 15 83 
5. Specie, 


— I 
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expended.—A circumſtance, which certainly ſhews 
the great anxiety of Government to deviſe means of 


Brought over . 83.863 14 101 {384.090 15 84 
5. Specie, ſhipped to New 
South Wales in the Kitty 
Tranſport, reported 16th 
of Feb. 1792 = 1.001 0 @ 


6. Cloathing and other ar- 
ticles, ordered to be provid- 
ed by an order of 'Trea- 
ſury, dated 5th of January 
1792, eſtimated by report 
16th of Feb. 1792, at 12.000 o © 


Total (printed by an order of 
the Houſe of Commons, 
roth and 26th of March 
1792) — 96.864 14 10% 


Aggregate Total 480.955 10 74 


„ By the above mentioned | 
document, the future civil 
eſtabliſhment is fixed annu- 


ally at — £3856 © © 
Future annual charge of the 
military eſtabliſhment 6134 7 3 


Total, from 1791 to 1792 9.990 13 


Total expence, as far as it could be made up 

till February 1792 8 L 490-945 17 104 
(3 The Number of Convits ſent from the commencement of the 
Eftabliſhment till the above period, namely, from 1787 to 1791, in- 
clufive, muſi have been about go00 : as nearly as @ judgment 


can be framed from the public documents, 8 
puniſhment 
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puniſhment calculated to rid ſociety of theſe irre- 


claimable outcaſts, who were daily accumulating, and 
preſſing for the adoption of ſome expedient to pre- 
vent their return upon the public. 


Like all new colonial ſettlements, great ſtruggles, 
ſevere hardſhips, and difficulties were experienced at 
the outſet, and for ſome years aſter, heightened in a 
very conſiderable degree by the immenſe diſtance 
from the mother country, — the vaſt length of the 
voyage, and the difficulty and uncertainty of ſending 
regular ſupplies, which were often felt (notwithſtand- 


ing the attention of the executive government) as a 


ſerious evil, ſince the principal ſupport of the Colony, 
for the firſt three years, depended chiefly on the pro- 
viſions, ſtores, and cloathing, which were ſent from 
England; and although with regard to mere /ub/iſtence, 
there is now a proſpett of the Colony becoming inde- 
pendent of ſupplies from this Country, yet with re- 
ſpect to cloathing and all other articles, its wants will 
experience no diminution, and humanity requires that 
they ſhould be ſupplied. 


When the meaſure of making a ſettlement in New 
South Wales was determined upon, a hope was pro- 
bably entertained that while the great expence of a 
paſſage home, joined to the fertility of the ſoil, and 
the ſalubrity of the climate, would induce convitts to 
remain after the expiration of their baniſhment, ſo as 
nat to become troubleſome again in their native coun- 


try; 


tional expence being material y dimiuiſhed (excepting 
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try; the tranſportation to en u»known region, inha. 
bited by ſ-vag2s, and place” it ſuch a remote dif. 
tance from England, would eit this ſpecies of pu- 
niſn men in a light fo terrific as to prove the means of 
preventing crimes, 


Experience, however, has ſhewn not only that this 
ſalutary eff-Q has not been produced; but that the 
great diſtance of New South Wales has not proved a 
bar to the return of 2 conbdetrable number of the 
more atrocious and adroit thieves, ſeveral of whom 
are known to be again upon the town, 


If the aged or infirm therefore were ſent out, they 
alone would, in procels of time, become the chief in- 
habitants of the colony, and would prove a dead 
weight upon Goverament as long as they exiſted. 


Conſidering the very r-mnte diſtance of this new 
Colony, it is much to be lainentel, that no immediate 
proſpect is held out of any of its protuttions ever be- 
coming a valuable article of commerce in Europe.— 
This circumſtance, by depriving the inhabitants of the 
power of making any returns for the ſ1nplies of cloath- 
ing and other European articles, which their neceſſt- 
ties require, joined to the great expence of convey- 
ing ſuch ſupplies, encourages no hope of the ma 


with 
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wich regard to the articles of proviſion) for a great 
length of time.“ 


Diſappointed therefore 1n molt of the expettations 
which were formed of the carly ability of the new 
inhabitants at leaſt to ſupply all their own wants, a de- 
fire to reduce the national expence annually incurred, 
or at leaſt to keep it within moderate bounds, will 
ſuggeſt the idea of limiting the tranſportation of felons 
to thoſe more atrocious offenders, (connetted with 
gangs of thieves in the metropolis) who are not only 


in the full vigour of youth and health, ſo as to ſup- 


port themſelves by their own labour, but alſo of that 
deſcription in point of rooted depravity as to render 
it dangerous to hazard their mixing with convicts un- 
acquainted with the vices of the metropolis, or others, 
who might, according to the idea already ſuggeſted, 
he rendered uſeful in their native country. 


But while a ſelection is thus ſuggeſted, a confider- 
able difficulty ariſes, which certainly was not in the 
contemplation of the legiſlature, when the ſyſtem of 
tranſportation to New South Wales was firſt deviſed. 
—What is to become of thoſe convicts who are 
ved, lame, ruptured, epileptic, or otherwiſe incapaci- 


he cultivation of Indigo ſeems to hold out the only proſpect 
of enabling the new coloniſts to pay for the ſupplies which muſt 
neceſſarily be ſent them. The climate would ſeem to be well cal- 
culated for tlie production of this article, and it might be right to 


order experiments to be made. 
| tated 


{ 
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tated to work in agricultural purſuits they cannot 
be ſent to ſo diſtant a region, without, in the brit in- 
ſtance, doing violence to the feclings o, humanity, by 


| hazarding their death upon fo long a voyage; or, if 


they arrive, of entailing upon the public a great addi- 
tional expence, by ſupporting them as long as they 
exiſt, 


While this claſs (who are not ſeldom the moſt cri- 
minal) can be ſupported at home, et, perhaps, 1-fth 
of the annual expence, ſome means may be deviſed 
of employing them in penitenitary houſes, fo as to 
render their labour at leaſt equal to their ſupport, and 
hence ariſes the neceſſity of eſabliſhing, perhaps four 
modes of puniſhment for feloas guilty of death or 


tranſportation. 


I. To feleft the moſt docile and the leaſt depraved convidts, 
who have either been recen: ly led aſtray, or have been con- 
victed of crimes committed in the country, and who do 
not at all belong to any gang or criminal aſſociation in the 
metropolis; to be emplcyed either in the dock yards, or 
their ſervices made over to perſons engaged in public 
works, who would agree tu feed and clothe them, and to 
make them certain ellowances for the ſupport of their fa- 
miles, from tlie produce of their labour—and this without 
any expence to the public. 


IT. To ſele& thoſe very atrocious offenders who are able to 
work, but too far advanced in life to anſwer the expence 
of ſending them to New South Wales, and to confine them, 


during life, in the hulks, to labour in raifing ballaſt. in the 
River 
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River Thames, or to perform ſervile work in the public 
arlenals, under circumſtances where every attention ſhould 
be paid to their health and religious inſtruction. 


III. To feleft the moſt depraved and hardened convitts, in 
the vigour of life, who belong to gangs of rogues, and have 
extenſive criminal connections in the metropolis, who 
have been long upon the town as proteſſed thieves and 
burglars, and tranſport them to New Souih Wales for lite. 


IV. To ſelect the aged, infirm, lame, ruptured and epileptic 
convicts, who have been under ſentence of death, and 
corfire them f life in penitentiary houſes, allowing them, 
as an encouragement to labour as far as they are able, one 
moiziy of the net profits of their earnings after all ex- 
pences are paid. 


This mode of diſpoſing of theſe unhappy outcaſts, 
while it tended greatly to reduce the preſent expence, 
would, when combined with the other regulations 
which are propoſed, operate very powerfully in re- 
ducing the number of crimes, as well as criminal of- 
fenders, and of courſe the number of convicts in 
future, | 


Examples of puniſhment in immediate executions 
ſolemnly condudted, where the great enormity of the 
oflence rendered ſo dreadful a ſacrifice neceſſary for 
the good of the public; joined to the exhibition of others 
doomed to work on the highways or at public works 
in the view of the great body of the people; while 
« third claſs is beheld in the forlorn ſtate of perpetual 

| impriſonment 
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impriſonment in the Hulks, without hopes of pardon, 
unleſs under extraordinary circumitances of good be- 
haviour, and where ſecurity can be found ; and a 
fourth bantſhed from their country for ever ;—would, 
perhaps, prove the moſt merciful arrangements that 
could be made for the prevention of crimes and the 
happineſs and ſecurity of the maſs of the people; 
and from the melancholy picture which has been exhi- 
bited in the preceding, pages of this volume, it is but 
too evident that for the purpoſe of extending ſecu- 
my and cven mercy, to the public at large, ſomething 
ſtrong and energetic has become indiſpenſibly ne- 


Ceſſary. 


Penitentiary houſes, in which it is propoſed to con- 
fine di ſeaſed convicts, have, for the laſt twenty years, 
been conſidered as a very popular mode of puniſh- 
ment ; and it cannot be ſuthciently lamented that the 
excellent laws now in being for giving energy and el- 
feQ to this ſyſlem have been fo partially carried into 
execution: for in ſpite of all the diſappointments 
which have been experienced as to expected utility, 
where ſuch houſes have been erected, the error, upon a 
minute examination, will be found, wherever ſucceſs 
has not attended the experiment, to originate in the 
executive management, which require an aſſemblage 
of qualities, diſpoſitions, and endowments, which ate 
ſuppoſed rarely to meet in any one man—namely, Ihe 
education and habits of a complete man of buſineſs and 
reſource, — genc rally acquainted with the common affatrs 


of 
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of liſe— poſſelling an active and iſ rim nat vg mind, and 
md:fatigable induſtry, joined to a philanthropic diſpeſ tion 
—the pureſt morals, and no hurtiui propenſity or turn 
for any idle amuſement ;—and withal a perm (fo qua- 
lified) #9 whom ſuch a ſituation would prove compement 


and comfortable, ö 

; 4 
1 

That there are ſuch men to be found (although | 

rare) is unqueſtionably true. And it is reaſonable to 

preſume that public advertifernents, joined to ates "i 

quate encouragements, would bring men of great \ 
erit and diſcretion forward, Whenever it mall be- N 

co ne the ſyſtem to have recourſe to ſuch a he of q 

application, 


Under ſuch ſuperintendunce there word be little 1 
danger with the relources which the wecropolis af. 1h 
tords, of finding good and proanctive labour ted to "1 
the fituation and former purſuits of tie conviets, 
wile equal attention would be beflowed on the 
means of working their icformation, and of reſtoring 
the lels criminal to ſociety, after a certain period, 
with a proſpect of begoming more ufeful and peace- 
able members of the community. 


It is earneſtly to be hoped, therefore, that the good 
intentions of the legiſlature will not be defeated, and 
that the lalutary meaſure of building end impr. ving 
penttentiary houſes in the different counties will be 


* 


carn2C imo effectual execution, puriuant to the 1 


+» 
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the 16th of His preſent Majeſty already mentioned. 
—And if in addition to this, the national penitentiary 
houſes for male and female convicts, propoſed to be 
built in the vicinity of the metropolis, by the add of 
the 19th of George III. (and ſince very recently en- 
larged by the 34th of His Majeſty, cap. 84.) ſhall be 
carried into execution, a moſt uſeful reſource will he 
afforded not only for the confinement of the fourth 
claſs of aged and diſeaſed convias, but alſo for thoſe 
who are convicted of larcenies and miſdemeanors, 
and whole puniſhment does not extend to tranſporta- 
tion. 


This laſt deſcription of convicts are extremely nume- 
Tous, as has been already ſhewn, * of whom many 
hundreds, after a ſhort impriſonment, are thrown 
back every year upon ſociety, without reformation, 
—without character, —without friends, aud without 
the means of ſubſiſtence. 


The reſult is painful to reflect upon.—They ge- 
nerally reſort to new crimes, to which they are ſeldom 
ill diſpoſed, from the education they have received in 
the ſchools of profligacy, which they have recently 
left, and by this kind of gradation * flight offender 
becomes a complete villain, 


Let an appeal be made to the feelings of humanity 


* Vide general view of Priſoners puniſhed and diſcharged in one 


Year, page 250. : 
mn 
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in behalf of theſe early victims to vice and crimi- 
nality, and let their unhappy ſituation plead for the eſta- 
bliſhment of the local and national penitentiary houſes 
which the legiſlature has authoriſed ; that in the pro- 
greſs of their future puniſhment, while the link of 
connection with their aſſociates in miſchief, is de- 
ſtroyed, they may be arreſted in the career of villainy, 
and after a courſe of labour, ſobriety, and religious and 
moral inſtruction, joined to good and judicious diſci- 
pline, accurately carried into execution, they may be 
alſo reſtored to ſociety, with minds freed from depra- 
vity, and with thoſe habits of induſtry and that diſpo- 
ſition to lead a new life which will entitle them to hope 
for employment by means of a certificate of good be- 
haviour calculated to reſcue them from the dreadful 
ſtate of being outcaſts of ſociety, and to afford them, 
at leaſt, ſome chance of ſupporting themſelves by 
honeſt labour when they are at large upon the world. 


Theſe propoſitions are not the refinements of ſpe 
culation doubtful and uncertain in their iſſue. 


The whole ſyſtem accords either with what has 
been already ſuggeſted in ſubſtance and effect by the 
legiſlature, or what has been conceived to be pratti- 


cable, under the controul of an able and active ſuper- 
intendance, 


If imperfections in the progreſs of the execution 
of the deſign ſhall be diſcovered, other remedies will 
2 occur.— 


Sh 154, a+ o 


— 
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occur. And in a matter of ſo much importance to 
ſociety, as well as to the cauſe of humanity, no good 
man will withhold his advice or aſſiſtance, wherever it 
may be required, in perfecting a plan, the object of 
which is to reſcue thouſands yet unborn from miſery 
and deſtruttion. _ 


CHAP. 
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CHAF. XANL 


The Police of the metrpolis examined. — Ils erganization 
explained, with regard to that branch which re- 
lates to the prevention and ſuppreſſion of crimes.— 
The utility of the new ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in 1792, exa- 
mined and explained. — Reaſons aſſigned why this Ge 
tem has not tended in a greater degree to the ſuppre/- 
ſion and prevention of atrocious crimes.— is great de 
hiciency from the want of funds, by which Magiſtrates 
are crippled in their exertions, with regard to the de- 
lection and puniſhment of offenders.—— Reaſons in favour 
of a new Syſtem—The Police of the city of London (as 
nov conſtituted) explained and examined. Suggeſtions 
relative to eftabliſhed Fuſtices, and the benefits likely 
t9 reſult from their exertions in aſſiſting the City Ma- 
giſtrales, from whoſe other engagements and purſuits, 
that cloſe and laborious attention cannot be expefted 
"hich the public intereſt requires.——The Magiſtrates 
of London the moſt reſpefable, perhaps, in the world. 
The daſt lalcur and weight of duty attached to the 
(Hic Magiſirale. Ihe Aldermen have certain duties 
"lligned them, which ought not, in juſtice, to be ang- 
monted, where men ad gratuitouſly.—The benefits 
which reſult to the community from eſtabliſhed Police 
Magi/trates, conſidered in different points of view, and 
exemplified in the advantages which have ariſen from 
the ſyſtem under the act of 1792.—General reflettions 
oa the advantages which would ariſe from the various 
remedies Tohich have been propoſed in the courſe of 
tis Werk.—Theſe benefits, however, only of a partial 
walure, inadequate to the ebjet of compiete protection, 
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for want of a centre-point and ſuperintending eſtabliſb- 
ment, under the controut of the firſt Miniſter of Police. 
— Reaſons aſſigned in favour of ſuch a' ſyſtem. The 
advantages that would reſult from its adoption. —A 
Short view of the annual expence of the preſent Police 
eftabliſhment.—A reduction, or more uſeful appropria- 
tion of theſe funds would probably be the reſult of the 
propoſed eflabliſhment.—The ideas of enlightened fo- 
reigners on the Police of the metropolis explained, — 
Reflections ſuggeſted by thoſe ideas. —Obſervations on 
the Police of Paris previous to the revolution in France, 
elucidated by anecdotes of the Emperor Foſeph the Ila. 
and Mon/. De Sariine.—The danger of an inundation 
of foreign ſharpers and villains on the return of peace. 
The ſituation of Europe requires, and the neceſſity of 
a well-regulated police points out the utility of an 
auxiliary Board of Commiſſioners for managing the 
Police. Their duty explained under ttwelve different 
heads. Further explanations, tending to elucidate the 


remedy propoſed. 


H. ING in the preceding Chapters endeavoured 
to bring under the review of the reader, not only 
thoſe prominent cauſes which have occaſioned that 


great increaſe of public wrongs which every good man 


muſt deplore, but alſo the various claſſes of delinquencys 
which fill up the melancholy catalogue of human de- 
pravity,—as well as ſuch obſervations and fafts rela- 
tive to delectious, lrials, and puniſhments, as ſcemed to 


be neceſſary for the purpoſe of elucidating a ſubjett of 
great 


. ap 1 


great importance, to be underſtood by all ranks of 
ſociety ; it remains now to explain and develope the 
/ytem which has been eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of 
ſhielding the public from thoſe enormities which have 
been already detailed, and from which is to be ex- 
pected that energy, and thoſe exertions, which have 
been ſhewn to be ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the 
ſuppreſſion and prevention of crimes. 


The Police of this great metropolis is undoubtedly a 
ſyſtem highly intereſting to be underſtood, although 
heretofore (as far as the Author has had acceſs to 
know) it has never been, at any period, fully ex- 
plained through the medium of the Preſs ;—and hence 
it is, that a vaſt proportion of thoſe who reſide in the 
capital, as well as the multitude of ſtrangers who re- 
ſort to it, have no accurate idea of the principles of 
organization which move ſo complicated a machine» 
eſtabliſhing thoſe conveniences and accommodations, 
and preſerving that regularity which prevails in thoſe 
particular branches of Police which may be de- 
nominated municipal regulations, ſuch as paving, 
watching, lighting, cleanſing, and removing nuiſances: 
furniſhing water ; the mode of building houſes ; the ſyſ- 
tem c/abliſhed for extinguiſbing fires, and for regulating 
coaches, carts, and other carriages ; with a variety of 
other uſeful improvements, tending to the comfort | 
and convenience of the inhabitants. 


This important part of the ſyſtem, however, not fall- 
ing within the criminal department, is reſerved for the 1 
next Chapter. Wich 
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With regard to that branch which is connected with 
the prevention and ſuppreſſion of crimes ; it has been 
already ſtated in this Work, that twenty-ſix Ma- 
giſtrates, forming that reſpettable body, comprehend. 
ing the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, fit in rotation 
every forenoon, at the Manſion houſe, and at Guild- 
hall, and take cognizance of all matters of Police 
within the ancient juriſdiction of the city of London“ 


* The following Gentlemen are at present (June 1796) in the 


Magistracy of the Cit 
ancient limits. 


Aldermen according to Seniority. 


1761 


9% 


Right Hon. Thomas Harley, 


John Wilkes, Esg. 

Sir Watkin Lewes, Knt. 
Sir William Plomer, Kat. 
Nathaniel Newnham, Esg. 
Richard Clarke, Esq. 
Thomas Wright, Esg. 
William Gill, Esg. 
William Pickett, Esq. 
John Boydell, Esq. 

Sir John Hopkins, Ent. 
Sir James Sanderson, Knt. 
Paul Le Mesurier, Esq. 
Brook Watson, Esq. 

J homas Skinner, Esq. 


y of London, and have jurisdiction within its, 


Wards. 4 


Bridge Ward without 
Farrington without 
Lime street 
Bassishaw 

Vintry 
Broad-street 
Candlewick 
Walbrook 
Cornhill 

Cheap 

Castle Baynard 
Bridge within 
Dowgate 
Cordwainers 
Queenhithe 


Rt. Hon, Wm. Curtis, Ld Mayor, Tower 


Sir Benjamin Hammett, Knt. 


Witlam Newman, Esq. 
G. M. Macaulay, Esq. 
J. W. Anderson, Esq. 
Harvey C. Combe, Esg. 


Sir Richard Carr Glyn, Knt. 


Stephen Langston, Esg. 
William Staines, Esg. 

Sir ſohn Eamer, Knut. 
William Lushington, Esg. 


Portsoken 
Farrington within 
Coleman-street 
Aldersgate-street 
Aldgate 
Bishopsgate-street 
Bread-street 
Cripplegate 
Langborne 
Billingsgate 


Dir John William Rose, Knt. Recorder of London, a Magistrate, 
holding rank above the Aldermen who have not served the 
office of Lord Mayor.-—He assists at the General and Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace, and in the principal affairs of the City, 
but does not sit in rotation. 

Mr. Newman, Clerk to the Lord Mayor, a sitting Alderman at 
the NMansſon-hause 

Mr, Whittle, Clerk to the sitting Alderman at Guildhall, 


while 
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while twenty-four. eſtabliſhed Magiſtrates have been 


appointed for every other part of the metropolis, “ 
having particular offices or courts of juſtice affigned 


* The following are the Public Offices in the Metropolis (excluſive of the 
city of London) and the reſpective Magiſtrates who pre/ide, and the Clerks 
who efficiate at each. f 


P William Addington, Eſq. — — 
Bow-ſtreet, Nicholas Bond, Efq. * - © Magiſtrates 
Covent Garden ) Richard Ford, Eſq. . — — 
Meſſ. Lavender and Davies — . Clerks. 


The following ſeven Public Offices were eſtabliſhed by the AR of the 
92d, and continued by a ſubſequent Act of the 36th of His preſent Majeſty, 


E , paſſed in May 1796, Kc. &c. * 
E Cranley Thomas Kerby, Eſq. — — 4 
8 2 _— Henry James Pye, EIg. — - Magiſtrate: 
Weſt 5 le I lames Fettit Andrews, Eſq. - - 
* Meſl. Arthur Gliddon and Peter Kerby Clerks 
| Nathaniel Conant, Eſq. - - 

| Great Marlbo- John Scott, Efq. - — — Magiſtrates 
rough-ſtreet, 1 W E. 

Cid Wand Philip Neve, Eſq. - - . 

ag Meſſ. Henry Peach Butler and John Thornton Clerkz. 

E Richard Clark, Eſq. = — © | 
Hatton Garden, )William Bleamire, Efq. — — Magiſtrates 1 
Holborn Aaron Graham, Eſq. — — .9 

Meſſ. A. Todd and W. Upton 0 » Clerks * 
| John Floud, Eſq. . . . 1 
Worſhip-ſtreet Patrick Colqunoun, Eſq. . — Magiſtrates 'Þ 
x | Finibury Sg. William Browne, Efq. . — 74 
8 , Meſſ. Charles Luſh and James Chalmers Clerks 
S | Thomas Bernard, Eſq. . 3 
* Lambeth-ſtreet, Rice Davies, Eſq. . — — Magiſtrates 
Whitechapel Henry Reynett, D. P). — 
| Meſſ. John Smith and J. Bailey = » Clerks 
: George Storie, Eſq. — = — 
igh-ſtreet, John Staples, Efq. . - - Magiſtrates 
Shadwell John Nares, Efq. . - — 
E Mell, James Rowſwell and George Skeene » Clerks. 
Gideon Fournier, Eſq. — — 
8) Union-ftreet, Benjamin Robinſon, Efq. — — Magiſtrates 
8 Jonathan Slonard, Eſq. - | 


7 Southwark Pg 
= Me{T, David Campbell and J. A. Jallicoe - Clerks. 


N. B. The whole Fees and Penalties taken and received at the above 


ſeven Offces, eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, are paid in to the Receiver 
for account of the Public, and the whole expences of the Eſtabliſhments are 


de frayed from the funds placed in his hands for that purpoſe, 
them 
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them at convenient diſtances in Weſtminſter, Middle. 
ſex, and Surry, where they ſit every day (Sunday ex- 
cepted) both in the morning and evening, for the pur- 
poſe of executing all thoſe multifarious duties, con- 
nected with the office of a Juſtice of the Peace, which 


unavoidably occur in large ſocieties. 


This inſtitution of eſtabliſhed Juſtices (except with 
regard to the three Magiſtrates at Bow-Street) was 
ſuggeſted to the Legiſlature, in conſequence of the 
preſſure which was felt by the public, from the want 
of lome regular and properly-conſtituted tribunals for 
the diſtribution of juſtice ; where the ſyſtem ſhould 
be uniform; and where, from the purity of the Ma- 
giſtrates, and their regular attendance, no inconve- 
nience ſhould be felt by the lower orders of the peo- 


ple, either with regard to the adjuſtment of their dif- 


ferences at the leaſt poſſible expence, or with reſpett 
to that aſſiſtance which they might derive from the 
gratuitous advice of the Magiſtrates of the diſtrict, to 
whom they might have an opportunity of reſorting 
under every difficulty, as well as for their official aid, 
wherever it fell within their ſphere to aſſiſt them. 


The duty of theſe eſtabliſhed Magiſtrates, (in con- 
junction with other Juſtices of the Peace, who find it 
convenient to give their afliſtance,) extends allo fo 
important judicial proceedings, where in a great va- 
riety of initances they are empowered and required to 
bear and determine, in a ſummary way, particularly in 
cales 
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caſes relative to the cſtams, exciſe, and flamps,—the 


game lautes, —hatoters, and pedlars—pawnbrokersg— 


friendly ſocieties - hbighevays, - hactney coaches, carts, 
and other carriages, — Quaters and others refuſing to 
pay tythes—appeals of defaulters in parochial rates— 
miſciomeanors committed by perſons unlawfully pawning 
property not their own—bakers for ſhort weight, &c,— 
fourneymen leaving their ſervices in different trades — 
Jabourers not complying with their agreements—diforderly 
apprentices—alehouſe keepers keeping diſorderly houſes — 
nuiſances by different atts of Parliament—ats of va- 
grancy by fraudulent lottery inſurers fortune tellers— 
perſons of evil fame in avenues to public places, with an 
intent to rob—as well as a mullitude of other offences, 
where Juſtices have power to proceed to conviction 
and puniſhment, either by fine or impriſonment. 


The duty of the Magiſtrates alſo extends to a vaſt 
number of other objects, ſuch as /icen/ing public houſes, 
and eſtabliſhing rules and orders for publicans, * 
watching over the conduct of publicans-—feearing in, 
charging and inſiructing parochial conſtables and head- 
boroughs from year to year, with regard to their duty— 
iſumg warrants for privy ſearches, and in conſidering 
*he caſes of perſons charged with being idle and diſorderly 


perſons, or rogues and vagabonds, liable to be puniſhed 


under the a7 of the 171h 9 of George II. and ſubſequent 
acts of Parliament. 


* Vice Tract on Public Houſes, by a Magiſtrate of Police, pub- 
ied anno 1796, by Dilly in the Poultry, 
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orders to pariſh officers, beadles and conſtables, in 
a variety of caſes —in pariſh removals —in billeting fol. 
diers—in conſidering the caſes of poor perſons applying 
for aſſiſtance, or admiſſion to workhouſes—in granting 
certificates and orders to the wives of perſons ſerving in 
the militia, and alſo in atteſting recruits for the army 
in examining aliens, and in granting them certificates — 
in attending the General and Quarter Seſſions of the peace, 
and in viſiting the wworkhouſes, bridewells, and priſons. 


In addition to theſe various duties, a multitude of 
criminal caſes occur in the courſe of a year, which are 
examined for the purpoſe (if neceſſary) of being ſent to 
ſuperior tribunals for trial :—ſuch as charges of treaſor, 
murder, cointig, and uttering baſe money, arſon, man- 
franughter, forgery, burglary, larceny, ſedition, felonies of va. 
rious deſcriptions, confpiracies, frauds, riats, aſſaults, and 
miſdemeanors of different ltinds and which cafes una- 
voidably impoſe upon every official Magiſtrate, 2 
weight of huſineſs requiring great exertions, and an 
untemitting attention to the public intereſt in the due 
execution of this very important truſt. 


When the police ſyſtein was firſt eſtabliſhed in the 
vear 1792, the public mind became impreſſed with an 
idea that the chief, if not the only, object of the 
inſtitution was to prevent robberies, burglaries, and 
other atrocious offences, and that the ſuppreſſion of 
thoſe crimes which preſſed hardeſt upon ſociety, and 

| were 
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were moſt dreaded by the public at large, was to be 
the reſult. 


But while ſuch expeRtations were formed, neither 
the powers nor authorities granted by the att of Par- 
liament, nor the other duties impoſed upon the Magi- 
ſtracy of the Police were underſtood, 


It is not generally known, and, perhaps, will ſcarce 
be believed, that the ſtatute under which the eſtabliſhed 


Magiſtrates act, (uſeful as it certainly is in many other 


reſpects,) does not contain even a ſingle regulation 
applicable to the prevention of crimes, except that 
which relates to the apprehenſion of ſuſpefted charac. 
ters, found in the avenues to public places, with in- 


tent to commit felony, who are liable to be puniſhed | 


as rogues and vagabonds,—and even this does not ex- 
tend to the city of London, 


But this is not all--an eſtabliſhment is created 
wihout the moſt neceſſary of all engines to give the 
exertions of the Magiſtrates, vigour and effed, 
aamely, a pecuniary fund to defray the expences of 
detecting criminal people, and of rewarding thoſe who 
bring informations uſeful to public juſtice, 


The expence of each Public Office being reſtricted 
O 179 thouſand pounds a year, and the eſtabliſhment 
a ſalaries, rents, taxes, and other contingencies, ex= 
nauſting that ſum, nothing remains for one of the moſt 

neceflary 
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neceſſary purpoſes of the inſtitution—-the prevention 
and the ſuppreſſion of crimes. 


It is in vain to expett that either vigour or energy 
can enter into that part of the ſyſtem, where a great 
deal of both are neceſſary, without funds. 


If criminal people, at war with the community, are 
to be detefted—if riſks are to be run to effe& this 
purpoſe—if it is to be done, as it muſt be frequently, 
at the hazard of the loſs of health, and even of life, by 
watching deſperadoes in the night time—if accurate 
informations are neceſſary, either to diſcover where 
ſtolen property is depoſited, or where the delinquents 
are to be found; a ſund muſt be provided, or the 
public cannot be protected. Thoſe whoſe province 
it is to watch over the police muſt not expect that men 
capable of giving them uſeful information will come 
a ſecond time, if they have not ſome adequate reward 
beſtowed upon them for their labour, riſk, and trou- 
ble. Without ſuch power of granting ſmall rewards, 
fo far as that part of the duty of a Magiſtrate which 
relates to the diſcovery of property plundered, and 
the detection of the offenders is of importance to the 
public, he is placed in the fituation of a perſon pledged 
to work without tools or implements of labour, by 
which he can in any reſpect accompliſh his purpole. 
And hence it 15, that among the numerous cauſes 
which have been aſfigned in the courſe of this Work, 


tor the increaſe oi es. is none of the leaſt. 
| Not 
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Not that it is meant that any additional burden on 
the public, by an extenſive expenditure of money, 
would be neceſſary—a very moderate ſum judiciouſly 
and ceconomically laid out, would bring to Commiſſi- 
oners of the Police, or to the diſburſing Magiſtrates, 
through ſome medium or other, an early account of 
moſt of the depredations committed upon the public, 


as well as every circumſtance relative to coiners and 


ſellers of baſe money, ſo as to lead to the detection and 
apprehenſion of moſt of thoſe offenders to whom ſuch 
informations may apply, and thereby ſtrike fuch an 
univerſal terror, as (when aſſiſted by the other ſalu- 
tary regulations propoſed in this Work) would ſoon 
reduce the number of thieves, coiners, and other de- 
linquents, and of courſe, diminiſh the ultimate and 
great additional expence which follows convittion, in 
all caſes where felons are either tranſported or ſent to 
the Hulks, 


In this view of the ſubject it would prove a regula- 
tion calculated greatly to reduce the aggregate ex- 
pence for ſurely, if five guineas judiciouſly laid out, 
in the firſt inſtance, would ſave fifty afterwards, to the 
tate, it muſt be a wiſe and a good arrangement,—and 
in this way it would probably operate.—But this 
would not be the only ſaving to the nation: by pre- 
venting crimes all thoſe concerned in projects of miſ- 
chief, muit, inſtead of preying upon the induſtry of 
others, aſſiſt the State, by contributing their ſhare to 
the national ſtock of labour. 

Next 
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Next to the want of a fufficient pecuniary fund, the 
moſt obus deficiency in the preſent ſyſtem of execu- 
tive Police in the metropolis, is that which regards the 
Magiſtracy of the city of London, where the caſe tis 
preciſely reverſed ; for there the funds for the detection 
and diſcovery of offenders, may be made as ample as 
the corporation ſhall think fit: but where the want of 
a ſtipendiary eſtabliſhment muſt prevent the operation 
of that ſyſtem of vigour and energy, which the in- 
creaſe of criminal people, and the preſent ſtate of fo. 
ciety require. 


This can only be cxpeded where there are Magiſ- 
trates with ſalaries, pledged to devote their whole time 
and attention to the object. 


Wherever this is neceſſary (and few will venture to 
lay that it is not ſo in the metropolis, as well as in 
many of the large provincial towns,) it is in vain, and 
it would be even unjuſt, to expect cither a regular at- 
tendance, or that indefatigable induſtry which the 
public intereſt requires, from Magiſtrates acting gra- 
tuitouſly. ; 


Where men of education. deemed fit to fill an office 
of ſuch importance in the Country, pledge themſelves, 
as they muſt neceſſarily do, to give up every other 
purſuit, and to bend their whole attention to objedts 
of public utility in executing the laborious duties of 
a Police Magiſtrate ;—juftice alfo requires that the 

reward 


Fi 


reward ſhould be commenſurate to the ſacrifices which 
are made. 


It is the intereſt of the community that it ſhould be 
ſo: for in the preſent extended ſtate of commerce and 
ſociety, where public wrongs have ſo much increaſed, 
and where appeals to Magiitrates have alſo multiplied 
in ſo great a degree, no gratuitous ſyſtem can ever be 
expetted to anſwer any purpoſe of real utility, where 
arge bodies of people are collected together. 


If the higher order of Magiſtrates receive the juſt 


reward due for that uſeful labour, beſtowed in the ex- 
erciſe of their ſunctions in promoting the publrc good 
-—where is the impropriety of extending the ſame 
ſpecies of remuneration to inferior Magiſtrates, de- 
yoting even a greater portion of time and attention to 
the mulufarious duties aſſigned them? 


Under the various preſſures which have been de- 
tailed in the courſe of this Work, and which form fo 
many prominent features of Police, requiring the 
con!tant and watchful eye of the Magiſtrate, it would 
!2em to be clear to demonſtration, that unleſs it becomes 
e fole buſineſs and purſuit of the parties engaged in 
ich official duties, the public intereſt mult ſuffer, and 
Although imperceptible in their progreſs,) crimes will 
increaſe and multiply, at a time when the comfort, 
happineſs, and ſecurity of ſociety require that they 
mould be diminiſhed. 

The 
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The Magiſtrates of the city of London form a body, 
perhaps the moſt re/peable, able, and independent of 
any in the world; but belides the unavoidable, im- 
portant and multiplied affairs of the Corporation, 
in attending the various Courts of the Lord Mayor— 
Aldermen — Common - council — Common- hall — 
Wardmotes — Conſervancy — Court of Requeſts — 
Court of Orphans—and General and Quarter Seſſions 
of the Peace, and Juſtice Hall at the Old Bailey, 
they have other private avocations and engagements 
in buſineſs which muſt neceſſarily occupy their minds, 
and therefore it cannot reaſonably be expected that 
they ſhould forego their own important private in- 
tereſts, and beſtow upon the buſineſs of the public 
that unremitting labour and attention, which the prel- 
ſure, ariſing from the great increaſe of criminal of- 
fences, ſeems to require.“ 


Nor is this at all neceſſary, ſince it may be eaſy to 
procure a few able, active, and honourable men, to 
whom, as aſſiſting Magiſtrates, this taſk might be al- 
ſigned, and who would give their whole attention to the 
criminal department of the Police, aided by the Al- 


* The Author having had occaſion to repreſent to a late chief 
Magiſtrate of great worth and reſpectability, the enormous evil 
arifing from ba/ coin le very judiciouſly obſerved, that to do 
any good in ſhielding the public again this ſpecies of offence, it 
avould require the mind of a Magiſtrate ts be given np te that 207 
alone. This pointed and accurate remark elucidates, in an eminent 
degree, the neceſſity of Magiſtrates with falaries, in all large com- 
munities, 


dermen 
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dermen of the city as often as one or more could 


conveniently attend, on which occaſions they would 
neceſſarily preſide, as holding within their own diſtri 
a higher rank in the Magiſtracy. 


The difference in point of benefit to the community 
between a mind conſtantly occupied in objects of pub- 
lic utility, and that which is only occaſionally em- 
ployed, is great beyond all poſſible calculation—-nor 
is the meaſure without precedent, even in the city of 
London, ſince the high Office of Recorder may 
fairly be conſidered in the light of a Magiſtrate with a 
ſalary. 


With the increaſe of thoſe bleſſings which are 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from a courſe of proſperity and 
wealth, there is generally an increaſe allo of preſſures 
and rmconventencies ; and hence it is that while an in- 
flux of riches preponderates in one /cale, an augmen- 
tation of crimes acts as a counter-balance in the ober: 
—thus requiring the conſtant and progreſſive applica- 
ton of ſuch antidotes and remedies as will preſerve 


the good, while the ec is diminiſhed or kept within 
1 
Dounds, 


It would ſeem that the metropolis is now in that 
tation where the active and unremitting attention of 
\layiſtrates with falarics has become neceſſary to pro- 
note a vigorous and energetic execution of the law, 

Aa for 
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for the general protection of property, and the ſafety 
of individuals *. 


The chief Magiſtrate of the firſt city in the world, 
cannot, in the nature of things, while the immenſe 
load of municipal affairs, joined to his own private 
concerns, preſſes conſtantly upon his mind, beſtow 
either time or attention in conſidering the caſes of cri. 
minal delinquents brought before him, or of following 
up informations, and deviſing plans neceſſary to de- 
teft offenders: and yet this detail of duty even from 
the paſs vagrant to the moſt atrocious villain is im- 
poſed on him by ancient immemorial cuſtom and 


_ uſage, at the very moment when he is overpowered 


with other official buſineſs of great magnitude and im- 
portance, which can be tranſacted by no other perſon. 


In this ſituation, preſſed and hurried with conſtant- 
engagements, inſeparable from the functions and dig- 


If this were the caſe, neither the Bank nor the avenues to- 
every part of Cheapſide, &c. would be beſet with gangs of rogues 
and ſharpers, both men and women, who ſupport themſelves princi- 
pally by the reſource which the vaſt amount of moving property, in 
money and portable goods, affords them in this part of the metro- 
polis + where it would appear, capital offenders are rarely detected 
ſince at the Old Bailey, thoſe convicted in the courſe of a year, 
from the city and county, run in the proportion of about 1-＋th part 
tor London and 6- th parts for Middleſex, j 


+ Vide Chap. V. Pages 97, 98, 101, 102, and 108. 
* Vide Table, Chap. XI. Page 2 co. 
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nity attached to his high office, and the general go- 


vernment of the city :=—A Lord Mayor is juſt be- 
ginning to underſtand the duties attached to the chief 
Magiſtracy, at the period when he muſt lay it down. 


The other Magiſtrates of the city having had a pre- 
ciſe line of duty anciently chalked out, when com- 
merce and ſociety had made little progreſs, the ſame 
ſyſtem continues; nor would it be either reaſonable 
or proper to expett an augmentation of labour, or a 
greater proportion of time from Magiſtrates who 
ſerve the public gratuitouſly. 


If, in conſequence of the great accumulation of the 
ſtatute laws requiring the attention of Magiſtrates in 
a vaſt number of inſtances, which did not occur a 
century ago ;==if, from the encreaſe of crimes, as the 
natural conſequence of wealth, that duty which the 
public intereſt renders neceſſary to be performed, has 
ſo multiplied as to require the whole attention of Ma- 
giltrates acting in great ſocieties; then it follows as a 
matter of courſe that ſtipendiary Juſtices have be- 
come indiſpenh bly neceſſary. 


Where men of buſineſs, integrity, and talents, ac. 
cept of ſuch ſituations, and execute the truſt repoſed 
in them with zeal and attention to the public intereſt, 
and with firm and independent minds, attached to no 
Aa 2 party 
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party, infinite advantages muſt reſult to the commu. 
nity from ſuch ſervices, * 


Ready on every occaſion at their ſittings in the 
morning and evening, to offer their advice or aſſiſt- 
ance to the labouring people, as well as all ranks of 
the community, who apply for it—to adjuſt their dif. 
ferences, and to protect them againſt wrongs and op- 
preſſions prepared alſo, as a matter of buſineſs, 
to receive and follow up informations where crimes 
have been committed, and never to loſe ſight of the 
object while it is pratticable to attain it, infinite ad- 
vantages would ariſe from the city Magiſtrates being 
thus aſhited, and from thoſe of the Police co-operat- 
ing with a combined ſyſtem of energy, eſtabliſhed 
upon a plan ſimilar to their own with cqual powers, 
and the ſame extent of juriſdiction. | 


It is a well known fact, that ſince the eſtabliſhment 
of Police Magiſtrates for Weſtminſter, and thoſe 
parts of Middleſex and Surry, contiguous to the 
city of London, infinite advantages have been expe- 
ricnced from the aſſiſtance and advice which have been 


afforded to the indigent, and the ignorant. 


* A Police Magiſtrate has nothing to do with the politics of the 
country, and he is incapable, and unworthy of the truſt repoſed in 
him, if he permits any bias, or influence, but that which is imme- 
diately connected with a correct and chaſte execution of the laws to 
take hold of his mind, lt is only by this line of conduct, that he 
can either render himſelf uſeſul or reſpectable. 


Many 


W 
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Many quarrels and little law-ſuits have been pre- 
vented, and innumerable differences immediately re- 
conciled without any expence. 


It is in this manner that Magiſtrates, acling up to the 
ſpirit of their public duty, and beſtowing their whole? 


attention upon whatever relates to that duty, confer 


thoſe obligations upon the community which no mo- 
derate remuneration can repay. 


It is not like other public ſituations ;—for the bu- 
ſineſs is multifarious, and admits of no recels or va- 
cation.—lIt is conflant, laborious, and without znter- 


million“. 

* In the month of October 1793, a reſpectable Committee, re- 
preſenting the great body of the Manufacturers in Spitalfields, 
waited on His Majeſty's Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with an Addreſs of Thanks for the eftabliſh- 
ment of the Police Syſtem, the ſubſtance of which is as follows :— 


That it is the opinion of this Society that great benefits have 
ariſen, with regard to the ſecurity of property, from the correct 
and regular manner in which the judicial buſineſs has been con- 
ducted by the Magiſtrates of Police, in conſequence of whoſe vi- 
gilance and attention, an effectual check has been given to a ſyſ- 
tem of depredation which heretofore occaſioned a loſs of many 
thouſands per annum to the Silk Manufacturers: And it was 
Reſolved, That the Thanks of this Society are due to the 
”_ Honourable Henry Dundas, one of His Majeſty's Principal 
Secretaries of State; and alſo to Mr. Burton, and the other Mem- 
bw of Parliament, who propoſed and ſupported the Police Syſtem, 
tor the are they had in the eſtabliſhment of a judicial tribunal, 
wich has been found to extend to the Silk Manufacturers, many 
ay rantages in 2 juſt and proper execution of the laws which were 

It heretofore experienced.” 


But 
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But with all theſe advantages, even improved by 
competent funds appropriated to the different public 
offices, ſtill a center point is wanted to conne& the 
whole together, ſo as to invigorate and ſtrengthen 
every part by a ſuperintending eſtabliſhment, under 
the immediate controul of (the firſt Miniſter of 
the National Police) the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, where indeed the conſtitutional 
ſuperintendance of the Police of the metropolis as 
well as of the whole country, reſts at preſent : but 
where, from the vaſt weight and encreaſe of other 
public buſineſs, connetted with the general affairs of 
the State, both foreign, colonial, and domeſtic, it 
has been found impracticable to purſue that particu- 
lar ſyſtem which has now become more than ever 
neceſſary for the detection of criminal perſons, and 
hence it would ſeem that in executing a taſk ſo com. 
plicated and multifarious, a delegation of ſubordi- 
nate reſponſible management ſhould be reſorted to as 
the only means of giving ſtrength, vigour, and ener- 
gy to a ſyſtem, heretofore only partially uſeful and 
i,capable in its preſent disjointed ſtate of extend- 
ing that protection and ſecurity which has been 
ſhewn in the courſe of this Work, to be ſo much 
wanted, and ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 


Looking at the phalanx of criminal delinquents of 
all denominations, whoſe evil purſuits require to be 
conſtantly watched for the good of the public, with a 


view 
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view to the prevention of Crimes.——Looking alſo at 
the various uſeful arrangements which might be 
made for the advantage and protection of the com- 
munity, by connecting the different Publie Offices 
with an active, able, and intelligent ſuperintendance. 
—Conſidering the extenſive benefits which would 
ariſe from the interpoſition of a re/pon/ible. Agency, on 
whom would devolve the ſubordinate care and di- 
recton of the general Police of the metropolis, under 
circ umſtantes where, by the introduction of order, me- 
had, and arrangement, and by the efforts of labour 
and exertion, conſtantly and unremittingly beſtowed, 
a complete hiſtory may at all times exiſt of the con- 
neckione, plans of miſchief, and purſuits of the chief part 
of the criminal, miſchievous, or fraudulent perſons, who 
reſide in, or reſort to the metropolis, whether natives 
or foreigners, forming, from ſuch materials, a general 
regiſter of every known offender, and eſtabliſhing, by 
that means, a clue for detection as often as any 
charges are exhibited againſt them. 


To underſtand the Police of the metropolis to that 
extent which is neceſſary to direct and ſuperintend its 
general operations, it muſt be acted upon practically, and 
tholewhoundertake this ſuperintendance and manage ue ui 
muſt be men ale, intelligent, prudent, and indefatigable, 
devotingtheir whole attention to this object alone, under 
circumſtances where the name and place of abode of 
every criminal and ſuſpicious character in the metro- 
bolis, with his uſual purſuits, ſhould, by means of a 

general 
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general and alphabetical regiſter, be conſtantly in the 
view of theſe auxiliaries to His Majeſty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, to whom 
this important and laborious truſt ſhould be aſſigned, 
and that no means may be left untried for the purpoſe 
of rendering thoſe regiſters correct; clerks might be 
employed with great advantage in entering and poſting 
up under the proper heads, ſuch new information as 
may be obtained from day to day, and hours appointed 
for receiving ſuch intelligence from all proper and 
well-informed perſons who ſhould chuſe to offer the 
ſame ſo far as ſuch information related to public 
wrongs, and offences againſt the peace, ſafety, and 
well-being of fociety.—A conſtant and regular corref- 
pondence might alſo be kept up with country 
Magiſtrates, from which would be derived infinite 


adyantages. 


Under ſuch a ſyſtem, with power to remunerate 
thole who were ſound to be uſeful to the public for 
their labour and loſs of time and where all information 
centered in one /pot, ſcarce a Robbery, Burglary, Lar- 
ceny, or fraudulent Tranſaion, could be committed, 
where the perpetrators would not be very ſpeedily de- 
tected and brought to juſtice ; for then the Magiltrates 
in their reſpettive diſtricts, while aided byſuchinforma- 
tion, would be enabled to att with confidence. vigour, 
and energy, in the diſcovery and apprehenſion of offend- 
ers and the effect of ſuch a ſyſtem would be to ex- 


cite a general terror in the minds of every claſs of de- 
linquents, 


L 


linquents, which could not fail to operate ſtrongly as a 
means of preventing crimes, and of courſe of improv- 
ing the morals and the happineſs of the lower orders 
of the people. 


In addition to this, theſe reſponſible auxiliary agents 
or commiſſioners under the direction of His Majeſty's 
Principal Secretary of State, might, with great propriety, 
andwith no little public utility have committed to them 
the labour of receiving, diſburſing, and keeping the ac- 


aunts of all montes applicable to objects of Police, and 


o lay the ſame annually before Parliament, if re- 
quired, accompanied by a general report, that the le- 
ziſlature, as well as the public at large, might fee in 
what manner the fame had been applied, and what 
progeſs had been made in the prevention of crimes, 
and in reſtoring among the labouring people that 
ſcnſe of morality which never, perhaps, was at a 
oer ebb than at preſent. 


The di{burſements which are now made, cammu- 
"i045 arms, On account of the Police ſyſtem, are 
luppoſed to exceed, in a conſiderable degree, any eſti- 
mate which may have been formed in the public mind 
relative to this branch of the national expenditure. 


- n 
Excluſive of the enormous ſums paid for ſup- 
porting priſoners. &c. out of the different county rates, 


and 


- 
- 1 
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and by the city of London for eder this __ 
may be eſtimated nearly as follows: 


1. The annual expence of the Public Office 
at Bow Street, paid out of the Civil Lift E 
Revenue. - — 6.000 o © 


2. The Expence of the ſeven Public Offices, 
ſituated in Queen's-/quare, and Great Marl- 
borough Street, in TWeſtminfler— Hatton Gar- 
den ¶orſſuß Street— Lambeth Street, Winte- 
chapel, and High Street, Shadwell, in the 
county of Middleſex, and Ln Hall, in 
the borough of Southwark, in the county 
of Surry, average / 2000. paid out of the 
conſolidated tund - - 1.4.000 0 


3. The average amount of what is paid out 


of the Civil Lift Revenue to the different 

Sheriffs for the conviction of Felons. 20.009 © 
4. The annual Expence of Convicts on board 

the Hulks at Woolwich, and Langſton 

Harbour, preſuming the average number to 

be 1200 Convicts, and that the whole ex- 


pence including bountes to diſcharged Fe- 
lons, and the allowance to the Chaplains and 
Coroners, at # 25. each — 30.000 0 0 


5. The eſtimated Expence of tranſporting 
Convitts to New South Wales and Norfolk 
Iſland, including the ſupplies of provi- 
ſions and neceſſaries for the Colony, and 
the Expence of the Civil and Military ö 
Eſtabliſnment, &c. &c. &c. . 50.000 00 
— wy 
Total Expence F 129.000 7 
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It is ſuppoled upon good grounds that by devoting 
more time and attention to the object, ſo as to under- 
ſtand every part of the minntiæ, the public would be 
ſhielded from a good deal of unneceflary expence, 
and by a ſyſtem of greater œconomy, conſiderable 
ſums would be ſaved for more uſeful purpoſes, inde- 
pendent of what would unqueſtionably anſe from 
leſſening the number of trials and convictions by the 
prevention of crimes :—for certainly the great obje& 
is to reduce the number of delinquents, who are now 
an immenſe burden on the public, by the eſtabliſnment 
of arrangements which ſhall render it difficult and ha- 
zardous in the extreme to commit offences. 


The moſt enlightened foreigners, who, by viſiting 
the metropolis of the Empire, have contemplated the 
nature and organization of our police ſyſtem, join in 
one general remark upon it—which is this :— 


% That we have ſome ſbadoto of Police for appre- 
ending delinquents after crimes are actually committeay 
lud none for the purpoſe of preventing them. 


This, certainly, is in one ſenſe, literally true ;—and 
from this ſource, combined with the imperfection of 
he criminal code, have ariſen all thoſe preſſures, enor- 
mities, and frauds, which have been detailed in the 
courſe of this Work. 


Attached as the Author is to the Jaws and govern- 
| ment 


—— 
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ment of his country, even to a degree of enthuſiaſm, 
he will not be too prone to ſeek for greater perfection 
in other nations, or to quote them as examples to be 
imitated in the metropolis of the Britiſh Empire, and 
ſtill leſs if ſuch examples ſhould tend, in the ſlighteſt 
degree, to abridge that freedom ' which is the birth- 
right of every Britiſh ſubject: but as all true liberty 
depends on thoſe fences which are eſtabliſhed in every 
country, for the protection of the perſons, and property 
of the people, againſt every attack whatſoever : and 
as prejudices ought to be baniſhed from the mind in 
all diſcuſſions tencling to promote the general weal, 
we ought not to be aſhamed of borrowing good fyl- 
tems from other nations, wherever ſuch can be adopted, 
conſiſtent with the conſ}*:ution of the country, and the 


liberty of the ſubject, 


In France, under the old government, however 
much many parts of the ſyſtem of that country was 
juſtly reprobated by all who were acquainted with the 
bleſſings of freedom, yet in the management and re— 
gulation of what was denominated the Police, there 
exiſted that kind of eſtabliſhment, with regard to 
perſonal ſecurity and protection againſt the depreda- 
tions of the moſt depraved part of the community, which 
Engliſhmen have certainly never enjoyed, and which 
inconveniencies and preſſures have been ſuffered from 
an idea (certainly a very erroneous one) © that we mult 
endure theſe public wrongs, and expole our property 

| | ana 
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and lives to the attack of murderers, robbers, and 
highwaymen, as the price of /zberty. 


When preſſures are felt, it is our duty to look at 
them vith diſpaſſion, to face them with fortitude, 
and to diſcuſs them with intelligence diveſted of all 
thoſe prejudices which are generated by habit and 
education. 


By purſuing this mode of inveſtigation, it will be 
diſcovered that in other governments there may 
de ſome eſtabliſhments worthy of imitation, and 
which, perhaps, might in part be adopted, not only 
perfectly conſiſtent with the freedom of the ſub- 
ject, but with the advantage of extending to the maſs 
of the people who are not in a courle of delin- 
quency, more rcal liberty than they at preſent en- 
joy. 


At the commencement of the troubles in France, 
is a curious fatt, that the Lieutenant General of the 
National Police, as well as that of the metropolis, had 
upon his regiſters not leſs than twenty thouſand 
names of ſuſpetted and depraved charatters, whoſe 
purſuits were known to be of a criminal nature, and yet 
by making this branch of Police the immediate object 
ot the cloſe and uniform attention of one branch of 
the executive government, Crimes were much leſs fre- 
ent than in England, and the ſecurity extended to the 
public, with regard to the protettion of life and pro- 

perty 


| 
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perty againſt lawleſs depredation was infinitely more, 
— To elucidate this aſſertion, and to ſhew to what a 
wonderful height the ſyſtem had advanced :—the 
reader is referred to the following anecdotes which 
were mentioned to the Author by a foreign miniſter of 
great intelligence and information, who reſided ſome 
years at the Court of France. | 


„A merchant of high reſpectability in Bourdeaux 
„had occaſion to viſit the metropolis upon com- 
&* mercial buſineſs, carrying with him bills and money 
„to a very large amount. 


On his arrival at the gates of Paris, a genteel 
& looking man opened ihe door of his carriage, and 
„ addrefled him to this effe& :— Sir, I have been 
„ watling upon vou for ſome lime; according to my notes 
voti were to arrive at this hour; and your perſon, 
6& your carriage, and vour portmanteau, exattly anſwer- 
& ing the de/cripiign I hd in my hand, you Toill permit 
& me lo hive the Honqur of conducting you to Monſicur 
6& De Sariine.” 


The gentleman altouſhed and alarmed at this in- 
terruption, and ſtill more fo at hearing the name of 
the Lieutenant of Police mentioned, demanded to know 
what Monſieur De Sartine wanted. with him; adding 
at the fame time, that he never had committed any 
offence againſt the laws, and that he could have no 
ht to interrupt or detain him. 


The 


L 


The meſſenger declared himſelf perfectly ignorant 
of the cauſe of the detention; ſtating at the ſame me, 
that when he had condudted him to Monſ. De Sartine, 
he ſhould have executed his orders, which were merely 
miniſterial. 


After ſome further explanations, the gentleman per. 
mitted the officer to condutt him to the hotel of the 
eutenant of Police. 


Monſ. De Sartine received him with great polite- 
nets; and after requeſting him to be ſeated, to his 
great aſtoniſhment he deſcribed his portmanteau, and 
told him the exact ſum in bills and ſpecie which he 
had brought with him to Paris, and where he was to 
Jodge, his uſual time of going to bed, and a number 
of other circumſtances, which the gentlemen had con- 
ceived could only be known to himſelf —Monheur 
De Sartine having thus excited attention, put this ex- 
traordinary queſtion to bim. —“ Sir, are you a man of 
"rage p- The gentleman ſtill more aſtoniſhed at the 
"mgularity of ſuch an interrogatory, demanded the 
calon why he put ſuch a ſtrange queſtion, adding at 
lame time that no man ever doubted his courage. 
Mlonl. De Sartine replied, —“ Sir, you are to be robbed 
* and murdered this night !—1f you are a man of courage, 
* you muſt go to your hotel, and retire to reſt at the uſual 
* hour : but be careful that you do not fall afleep ; neither 
* will it be proper for you 19 look under the bed or into any 
tte elifets rehich are in your bed-chamber (which he 

* accurately 
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& accurately deſcribed) ;—you muſt place your portman- 
te tear in its uſual ſituation, near your bed, and diſcover 
& no ſuſpicion ;—leave what remains to me.—If, how. 
& ever you do not feel your courage ſufficient to Bear you 
&« &nt, I will procure a perſon who, ſhall perſonate you, 
* and go to bed in your lead.” —Afﬀter ſome further 
& explanation, which convinced the gentleman that 
« Monf. De Sartine's intelligence was accurate in 
“ every particular, he refuſed to be perſonated, and 
& formed an immediate reſolution literally to follow 
& the directions he had received: - He accordingly 
« went to bed at his uſual hour, which was eleven 
c o'clock. — At half paſt twelve (the time mentioned 
* by Monſ. De Sartine) the door of the bed-chamber 
e burſt open, and three men entered with a dark lani- 
&* ern, daggers, and piſtols.— The gentleman, who of 
& courſe was awake, perceived one of them to be his own 
*+* ſervant. —They rilled his portmanteau undiſturbed, 
and ſettled the plan of putting him to death.—The 
& ocntleman, hearing all this, and not knowing by 
„ what means he was to be reſcucd, it may naturally 
be ſuppoſed was under great perturbation of mind 
„during ſuch an awful interval of ſuſpenſe, when, at 
„the moment the villains were preparing to commit 
e the horrid deed, four Police Officers, acting under 
& Mon. De Sartine's orders, who were concealed 
& under the bed, and in the cloſet, ruſhed out and 
« ſeized the offenders with the property in their pol- 
„ ſeſſion, and in the att of preparing to commit the 
© murder.” 


The 
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The conſequence was, that the perpetration of the 
atrocious deed was prevented, and ſufficient evidence 
obtained to conviat the offenders. —Monf. De Sar- 


tine's intelligence enabled him to prevent this horrid 


offence of robbery and murder,-—which, but for the 


accuracy of the ſyſtem, would probably have been 


carried into execution. 


Another anecdote was mentioned to the Author by 
the ſame Miniſter, relative to the Emperor Joſeph the 
Second, who having in the year 1787 (as has been 
already obſerved in the 11th chapter) formed' and 
promulgated a new code of laws relative to criminal 
and civil offences,“ and having alſo eſtabliſhed what 
he conceived to be the beſt ſyſtem of Police in Eu- 
rope, he could ſcarce ever forgive the French nation 
in conſequence of the accuracy and intelligence of 
Monſ. De Sartine, having been found ſo much ſu— 
perior to his own, notwithſtanding the immenſe pains 
he had beſtowed upon that department of his govern- 
ment, 


* A very notorious offender, who was a ſubjett 
* of the Emperor, and who committed many atro- 
* cious acts of violence, and depredation at Vienna, 
* was traced to Paris by the Police eſtabliſhed by 
His Majeſty, who ordered his ambaſſador at the 
court of France to demand that this delinquent 
* thould be delivered up to Public Juſtice. 
* Vide Chap. XI. Pages 288 to 301, 
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* Monſ. De Sartine acknowledged to the Imperial 
e Ambaſſador, that the perſon he enquired after had 
i been in Paris that, if it would be any fatisfaQtion, 
che could inform him where he had lodged, and the 
« different gaming-tables and other places of in- 
„ famous reſort which he frequented while there; 


but that he was now gone.“ 


The Ambaſſador, after ſtating the accuracy and 
corre& mode by which the Police of Vienna was con- 
dudted, inſiſted that this offender muſt ſtill be in Paris, 
otherwiſe the Emperor would not have commanded 
him to make ſuch an application. | 


Monſ. De Sartine ſmiled at the incredulity of the 
[mperial Miniſter, and made a reply to the following 
effect: | 


& Do me the honor, Sir, to inform the Emperor. 
your maſter, that the perſon he looks for left 
* Paris on the 10th day of the laſt month, and is now 
* lodged in a back room looking into a garden in the 
e third ſtory of a houſe, number gg, in ſtreet 
5 in his own capital of Vienna, where his Majeſty 
56 will, 50 n to the pot. be ſure to find 


It was literally ſo as the French Miniſter of Police 


had ſtated. The Emperor, to his aſtoniſhment, found 
3 1 
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the delinquent in the houſe and apartment deſcribed ; 

but he was greatly- mortified in this proof of the accu- 
racy of the French Police, which in this inſtance in 
point of intelligence even in Vienna, was diſcovered to 
be ſo much ſuperior to his own. 


The fa is, that the French ſyſtem had arrived at 
the greateſt degree of perfedtion; and though not 
neceſſary, nor even proper, to be copied as 4 
pattern, might, nevertheleſs, furniſh many uſeful 
hints, calculated to improve the Police of this me- 
tropolis conſiſtent with the exiſting laws, and even to 
extend and increaſe the liberty of the ſubje& without 
taking one privilege away, or of interfering in the 
purſuits of any one claſs of individuals, except thoſe 
who were employed in purpoles of ae frans, 


and criminality. 


Our ſituation in this country, {like the ſituation in- 
deed of every country in Europe,) has changed ma- 
terially ſince the diſſolution of the ancient government 
of France. Many foreigners, particularly of that 
zation, having acquired a knowledge of our language 
(the want of which ſhielded us formerly from 
the hordes of ſharpers and villains who reſorted 
to Paris, from every part of Europe) will now 
conſider London as the moſt produQive harveſt 
tor ſharpers for two obvious reaſons :—1ſt, Paris 
being exhauſted of riches,—its nobility baniſhed, 
and the principal part of the aRtive property annihi- 

Bb 2 lated ; 
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lated; the former reſources. for the ſupport of crimi- 
nal and depraved characters no longer exiſts; of 
courſe the metropolis of France will hold out no al- 
lurements ſimilar to what were formerly experienced; 
2d, The ignorance of the Engliſh language will no 
longer be a bar to the reſort of the continental ſharp- 
ers to the metropolis of this kingdom. At no period 
was it ever ſo generally underſtood by foreigners, or 
the French language ſo univerſally ſpoken by at 
leaſt the younger part of the people of this country, 


The intercourſe, therefore, can never be again in- 
terrupted as heretofore on account of ignorance: of 
the language; and the ſpirit of gaming and diſſipation 
which prevails in London, promoted already in no 
inconſiderable degree by profligate characters from 
the continent, joined to the opulence of the people, 
and the great maſs of attive property which circulates, 
will afford a wide field for the exerciſe of the inven- 
tion and wits of that deſcription of men, both fo- 
reigners and natives, who infeſted Paris under the old 
government, and which rendered a more than ordi- 
nary attention to its Police indiſpenſibly neceſſary.— 


The termination of the war will probably (for 
the. reaſons already ſtated, and others cqually ob- 
vious) throw into this country a vaſt number of idle, 
profligate, and depraved characters, natives of this, 
as well as of other nations, who will require to be 
narrowly 
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narrowly watched by a vigilant and well-regulated 
police. N 


An acceſſion of ſuch nuiſances, in addition to thoſe 
already engaged in acts of delinquency, would ſeem 
to eſtabliſh new and incontrovertible arguments in fa- 
vour of ſuch an auxiliary Board of reſponſible Com- 
miſſioners for managing the affairs of the Police 
of the metropolis, as has already been ſuggeſted as 
neceſſary to form a centre-point, and to bind the 
ſyſtem together.“ 


Three men of buſineſs, —able, alive, and in- 
drfatigable, would be ſufficient to execute the taſk : 
—and the utility of ſuch an eſtabliſhment will perhaps 
be beſt explained by entering into a ſpecific detail of 
the peculiar duties which the public intereſt would 
render neceſſary to impoſe on theſe Commiſſioners, 
arranged under twelve different heads: 


i, Theſe propoſed Commiſſioners, by devoting their whole 
attention to objects of Police, would, in all caſes where the 
laws are found deficient, be able to ſuggeſt, from time to 
time, to His Majeſty's principal Secretary of State for the 
home department thoſe alterations, amendments, and im- 
provements, which might lead to ſuch legiſlative regula- 
tions as would not only prove the means of greatly re- 
ducing the number of offences : but alſo of creating a 
tund out of the Police regulations, equal to all the ex- 
pences which are incurred at preſent even including the 


* Vide pages 29 and zo, in the Introduction, alſo pages 375 
and 376 in this Chapter, 
rewards 
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rewards and ſums of money expended in tranſporting con. 
8 victs to New South Wales, as well as the expences of fe, 
lons an board the Hulks, and every other diſburſement, | 

1 . at preſent chargeable on the Civil Liſt Revenue, or the 
1 5 conſolidated fund, * 


2d. Theſe propoſed Commiſſioners, while they pointed out 
a ready method of eaſing the Public of the preſent heavy 
expence, would alſo, by the introduction of a ſyſtem of 
greater ceconomy, reduce i expence conſiderably : and 
perhaps ſuggeſt ſuch arrangements, conſiſtent with ef: 
cuftady and reformation, as might eaſe Government par- 
tially, if not wholly, of every kind of expence on account 
of different claſſes of Convicts, for whoſe ſupport at pre- 
ſent, enormous ſums of money are paid annually, _ 
34. Theſe propoſed Commiſſioners, by means of an Alpha- 
betical Regiſter, (which would be kept in their office, and 
under their direftion,) of all Thieves, Robbers, Burglars, 
- Pickpockets, Receivers of Stolen Goods, Coiners, Dealers in 
Baſe Money, Cheats, Swindlers, Lottery Vagrants, Concealed 
Aliens, and others offending againſt the laws, would not only 
ſave a large annual ſum, by counteracting their purſuits, 
but alſo ſhield the Public, as well as individuals, from dan- 
ger and immenſe loſſes, ſhewn to exiſt by the details given 
in this work, 


Ah. Theſe Commiſſioners, by the adoption of a ſyſtem cal- 
culated in ſo great a degree to excite terror in the minds 
of criminal people by the imminent hazard of detection, 
which would be ſo exceedingly increaſed through the me- 
dium of diurnal intelligencers, whoſe vigilance would be 
ſharpened in conſequence of the rewards they would re- 
ceive for uſeful ſervices, that little doubt could be enter- 
tained of procuring very accurate and early information of 

* Eſtimated in page 378 at £120,000 a year, 
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the perpetrators of every ſpecies of depredation, which 
would, by leading to an immediate difcovery, after aThort 
time, ſo embarraſs thoſe criminal delinquents as to render 
their trade too dangerous to purſue, and*ot courſe gradu- 
ally leſſen their number, as the vigour and energy of the 
Police advanced. n CITY 


on. | * 


5th. Theſe Commiſſioners, by conveying uſeful information 
| to the different Public Offices, and by propoſing good and 
appoſite rules, applicable to thoſe uſeful and beneficial ob- 
jects which a conſtant and unfemitting attention 16 the 
ſubjett, joined to a collected view of the whole abuſes and 
the general Police of the metropolis, would ſuggeſt, could 
not fail to extend o every branch of the ſyſtem that energy 
which can never prevail where no centre-point « exiſts, and 


where no ſunds are applicable to any purpoſes calculated 
to excite vigour in the deteftion of offenders, . 


6th. Theſe Commiſſioners would alſo extend” to > the Public 
at large conſiderable benefits, 'by taking up occaſionally 
ſuch great lines of Police as could not be followed. and 
carried into execution with the ſame ſpirit and effect by 
individual Magiſtrates acting at the different offices : ſuch 
as plans tor the detection of gangs of Coiners, Dealers and 
Utterers of Baſe Money, — Illegal Lottery Inſurers, or any 
other great ſyſtem of depredation or fraud, by which infinite 
advantages would ariſe by giving confidence to the local 
Magiſtrates in the prompt and energetic execution of the 


laws. 


7th. Theſe Commiſſioners, might 110 1 turn BY log attention to 
thoſe two great lines of Police which relate to the pillage 
and plunder on the river Thames, and in his Majeſty's 
dock-yards, and other repoſitories, by which uncalculable 
benefits 
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benefits would be derived in the protection of n and 
private property. | 


8th. Theſe Commiſſioners, by taking upon them the whole 


management of the funds appropriated to the expences of 
the Police for Salaries, Eſtabliſhments, Contingencies, Rewards, 
the Hulks, Agreements for Tranſportation, Correſpondence 
relative to Convicts in Execution, in Priſons, the Hulks, 
and New South Wales, would eaſe His Majeſty's princi- 
pal Secretaries of State of a vaſt deal of trouble, at a time 
when other great objects, connected with ſtate affairs, ren- 
der this diviſion of labour uſeful and beneficial to the 
community. 


9th. Theſe Commiſhoners, by attending cloſely to the im- 


portant duties aſſigned them, and carrying on a regular 
correſpondence, under the direttion of His Majeſty's prin- 
Cipal Secretary of State, with the acting Magiſtrates in all 
the great towns, 1n every part of Great Britain and 
Ireland, would be able to concentrate and bring together 
ſuch a maſs of intelligence as could not fail to be produc- 
tive of the moſt beneficial conſequences in the pre- 
vention of crimes, by ſuggeſting the means of detecting 
offenders, and by pointing out to Magiſtrates, in town and 
country, all thoſe caſes which may ariſe where extraordi- 
nary exertions may be neceſlary in putting the laws in 
execution, whether they relate to great lines of Police, or 
to groſs acts of fraud and immorality. 


10th. Theſe Commiſſioners, from the attention they would 


be pledged to devote to the ſubjett at large, both with re- 
gard to general detail and to minutiæ, would be competent 
to ſuggeſt propuſitions for the ſt ppreſſion of Lottery In- 


ſurers—Gaming,—Diſorderly Houjes, &c. and allo for the 
better 
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- better regulation of Public. Houſes, Conſtables, Watchmen, 
Patrolec, Night Coaches, Receivers and Buyers of Stolen Goods, 
and Weights and Meaſures, &c,—thereby eſtabliſhing, by 
their example and ſuggeſtions, a conſtant ſpur to Magi- 
ſtrates to be vigilant, ſo that nothing might be poſtponed 
or neglected, which a genuine regard to the public intereſt, 
and a diſcreet and prudent attention to the due execution 
of the law, ſhould render neceſſary for the preſervation of 
morals, and the prevention of crimes. 


11th. Theſe Commiſhoners would, with great advantage to 
the Public, aſſume the ſole management of convitts 
ſentenced to tranſportation or the Hulks, by making 
proper ſelections founded on a perfect knowledge of 
the profeſſion, character, and ability of each, ſo as 
to render their labour, in future, as beneficial to the 


Public as poſhble. 


12th, Theſe Commiſſioners, by a cloſe attention to thoſe 
various and important duties, and by occaſional reports to 
His Majeſty's principal Secretary of State, under whoſe 
authority alone they ſhould att as auxiliaries, would be 
able to bring under the conſideration of the Executive 
Government ſuch a clear and connetted view of every 
ulctul and important fact, relative to the Police of the 
country, as could not fail to be extremely beneficial, in- 
aſmuch as practical knowledge and experience would ſug- 
geit new ideas calculated to improve the ſyſtem year after 
vear, until it became as perfect as great attention to 


the ſubject, joined to good judgment and intelligence, 
could make it. | 


Thus would theſe commiſſioners have abundance 


of 


» 
f 
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of employment, in its nature of the greateſt uſe to the 
community, and in its operation and effe&. of the 
higheſt importance, ſince every man of property, as 


an individual, independent of the public at large, is 


to benefit by ſuch a ſyſtem being eſtabliſhed; and 
which, even in another point of view, is doubly ne- 
ceſſary at this junQure, while new events are occur- 


ring every day of a nature truly intereſting to the 


peace and well-being of ſociety, and to the tranquil. 
lity of the State, rendering it more than ever neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of unremitting vigilance ; and 
more eſpecially ſince it is a fact well-eſtabliſhed, that it 
was through the medium principally, and by the aſſiſt- 
ance of many of the twenty thouſand miſcreants who 
were regiſtered previous to the anarchy of France, on 
the books of the Licutenant of Police, that the contend- 
ing factions in that diſtracted country were enabled 
to perpetrate thoſe horrid murders and atts of atro- 
city, which have been beheld with deteſtation, ab- 
horrence, and aſtoniſhment, by every civilized nation 
in the world. 


Let it be recollefted at the ſame time that mankind, 


in a ſtate of depravity, ariſing from a long courſe of 
criminal turpitude, are nearly alike in every country, 
and that it - becomes us to look with a jealous 
eye on the ſeveral thouſand miſcreants of the ſaine de. 
ſcription which infeſt London, for they too upon any 
fatal emergency (which God forbid) would be equally 

ready 


E * 
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ready as their brethren in iniquity were in Paris to re- 
peat the ſame atrocities, a ay opportunity offered." 


To be well prepared againſt every poſſble evil is 
one great ſtep towards prevention, and among the 
many advantages already detailed, which are likely to 


_ reſult from an auxiliary Board of Police, this would 


be none of the leaſt. 


. In every view in which it can be conſidered, ſuch a 
ſyſtem, ſtrengthened by good and appoſite laws, could 
not fail to be produttive of vaſt benefits to the 


communi * 


Under ſuch circumſtances it muſt rapidly advance 
to a ſtate of great and obvious utility; and by the 
progreſſive introduction of thoſe other improvements 
which have been explained and elucidated under their 
reſpective heads, in the courſe of this Work, little 
doubt need be entertained of thoſe expectations 
which the public had formed relative to the prevention 
of many crimes, which at preſent preſs hard upon ſo- 
ciety, being in a great meaſure realized. 


But theſe are not the only advantages which would 
relalt from the ſyſtem being carried into execution in 
Its fulleſt extent: for in that caſe petty thefts affecting 
all ranks who have any property to loſe, and deſtroy- 
ing the moral principle, would be greatly abridged :— 

as 
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as would alſo the plunder from veſſels in the River 
Thames, as well as from the public arſenals, dock 
yards, and ſhips of war. 


— * 
- —_— -————_—_ p 


—— 


— 


— 


The more atrocious crimes of burglary and high- 
way robbery would ſuſſer a ſevere check in the em- 
barraſſments which would ariſe from the ſyſtem of de- 
4 tections and rewards—the reſtrictions propoſed to be 
laid upon receivers of ſtolen goods, night coaches,— 
and other regulations e to thoſe particular 
offences. 
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A large proportion of the coiners, dealers, and 
utterers of baſe money, feeling themſelves embarraſſed 
on all hands, and the riſk of detection as well as of 
puniſhment greatly extended and encreaſed, would 
probably abandon the bulineſs as * and de- 


ſtructive. 


The completion of the general ſyſtem would allo 
either collaterally or immediately reach the tribe of 
cheats, ſwindlers, and lottery offenders, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to occaſion a conſiderable reduttion of their 
number, by narrowing the ground and deſtroying the 
re ſources by which they at preſent flourtſh. 


The evils and the remedies, fo far as they relate to 
criminal offences, being thus developed, a true eſli- 
mate will be formed, not only of the magnitude of the 
former, but of the propricty and pratlicability of the 


latter. 


Tie 
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The Author is not ſo preſumptuous as to expect 
that in a matter of ſo much importance, thoſe ſug- 
geſlions which he has offered to the conſideration of 
the public, are either to be immediately approved of, 
or adopted ſuddenly.—Some are obvious at firſt view: 
as preparatory ſteps in their nature unobjectionable *, 

while 


„ 
II deg Prougthos 


The obvious remedies which are here alluded to, are of a na- | 
ture merely preparatory, and relate to the following propoſition, . 
(being a ſummary of what is detailed in various preceding 
Chapters) + to the immediate adoption of which, (in the- opinion 
of a great and experienced Crown Lawyer), there does not ſeem 
to be any objection.—It is this. 

« 'That the Dealers hereafter mentioned, ſhall, under a certain 
penalty, regiſter their names and places of abode, (ſpecifying the | 
number of the houſe, and the ſtreet,) at the Office of the Com- þ 
miſſionets of Police, or at the Public Office, within the diſtrict of N 
ſuch reſidenee - Namely 


| 
i. Publicans licenſed to ſell ale or other liquors, 
» Pawn Brokers, 
Watch Makers, 
Buyers of gold and ſilver, 
« Refiners of gold and ſilver, | 
Working and other Silyerſmiths, E 
Dealers in old and ſecond-hand furniture, 
Brokers in ſecond-hand goods, 
9. Dealers in old building materials, 
10, Stable-keepers, and perſons letting horſes for hire, 


90 —1 On wr + ww HH 


+ Vide Chap. II. Page 54 and 55. Chap. V. Page 110. | 
Chap. VIII. Pages 203 and 204. | 


71. Boilers | 
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N while others require to be well conſidered and accu - 
rately examined. 5 | 


1 The ſooner, however, that this is done, the mote 
AK immediate will be the operation of that ſyſtem, 
which is to ſhield the inhabitants of the metropolis 


againſt 


11. Boilers of horſe-fleſh and other animals for profit, —- 

12. Dealers in old and ſecond-hand naval ſtores, junk, and hand. 
ſtuff, 

13. Dealers in rags and hand-ſtuff, 

14. Dealers in ſecond-hand wearing apparel, bed and table linen, 

15. Itinerant dealers in wearing apparel and other articles, | 

16. Dealers in old tron, - braſs, copper, pewter, lead, and other 
metals, ; 

17. Purchaſers of old iron, braſs, copper, __ lead, and other 
metals for manufacturing, 

18. Founders and others keeping crucibles, or other veſſel for 
melting old metals, | 

19. Perſons being dealers in any of the above 12 keeping 
draught or truck carts, 


For which, on paying o»/y One $ billing to the Clerk, der ſhall, 
receive a certificate each year, or as often as they ſhall 
change their reſidence, of which notice to he immedi- 
ately given, and a new certificate applied for. 

And as often as any perſon ſo required to. regiſter the ſaid name 
and place of abode, and occupation, ſhall have in his or her po{- 
ſeſſion, any goods, bank notes, money, horſes, cattle, dogs, or any 
other property; and after receiving a hand- bill, or any written 
notice of ſuch being ſtolen, with a deſcription thereof, ſhall wilfull/ 
omit, or refuſe to make immediate diſcovery of the ſame to the 
Magiſtrates at the Public Office of the diſtrict, and of the perſon 


or perſons from whom they were purchaſed, he or ſhe ſhall _ 
5 
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againſt thoſe depredations and dangers to which: they 


have long been expoled, 


If fo great a good is effected, it muſt ariſe from a 


general impreſſion on the public mind, that it zs practi 


cuble and that it is a right thing to be done, 
In 


{5.*; and alſo the value of whatever is concealed, which penalty 
ſhall be recovered on conviction by a warrant of diſtreſs, &c, 


* A regulation to the ſame effect was introduced into the Police 
Bill of 1 785—and has lately been adopted in the New Act for the 
city of Dublin, with this difference—that a ſuperintendant Magiſ- 
trate is appointed to regulate this particular branch of Police, and 
and the penalty, (which is C50. and the value of the ſtolen pro- 
perty concealed), is recoverable by an action of debt upon the 
caſe, to be brought in the name of the ſuperintendant Magiſtrate, 
in any of His Majeſty's courts of record in Dublin, Perhaps 
this may be thought an improvement on the ſyſtem propoſed. — 
At any rate its utility is obvious, for while it impoſes no particu- 
lar hardſhip, and no expence on thoſe claſſes of individuals, through 
hoſe hands ſtolen property paſſes, it would put them upon their 
guard, and promote a greater degree of caution than at preſent 
prevails, thereby checking and embarraſſing the tranſactions of 
thieves, and fraudulent perſons ;—But it would do more :—lt 
ould enable Magiſtrates to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
zumber of theſe dealers in every part of the metropolis, from which 
infinite advantages would be derived to the public in the preven- 
tion of crimes, as well as with a view to further regulations, if 
they ſhall be thought neceſſary.— Several of theſe claſſes of deal- 
make immenſe profits, and could well afford to pay a moderate 


licence duty, which would raiſe a ſum of money equal to all the 
pences of the Police Syſtem, 


| 
| 
| 
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In that caſe the object will be attained—and thoſe 
bleſſings which ariſe from applicable and appoſite laws: 
directed to the object of ſuppreſſing and preventing 
crimes, will be extended to the inhabitants of this 
great metropolis, under the advantages of that pro- 
tection T which will ariſe from a combined ſyſtem of 


| police, 

r In mentioning what regards the protection of the metropolis 
it is impoſſible to overlook thoſe eminent advantages which have 
ariſen from that excellent :n/1itution of the Light Horſe Volunteers, 
under the Command of Lieut. Colonel Herries. 

To this reſpectable Corps of patriotic individuals, the inhabi- 

tants of the metropolis are under infinite obligations, 

Regardleſs of their own eaſe, convenience, inter:/}, or perſonal 
ſafety, the members of this public ſpirited aſſociation have ever 
ſtood forward in the hour of tumult and diſorder, gratuitouſly and 
at their own expence, for the protection of their fellow citizens, and 
for the preſervation of the public peace. 

The aſſiſtance they have on every occaſion afforded the civil 
power, and the ſacrifices of valuable time which they have made 
at the riſque of health, and under circumſtances where they were 
compelled to forego that eaſe and comfort, which, from their opu« 
lence and rank in life, is attached to their particular fituations— 
it is to be hoped will never be forgotten by a grateful public. 

Their high reſpectability, joined to tha: ſpirit of independence 
and that firmneſs of mind, which they have, on every occaſion 
manifeſted, has been of infinite ſervice in repieſſing the tendency 
to tumult and diſor ber that prevail-d in 1794, and 1795, Which, 
but for this powerful antidote, might have riſen to a very alarming 
height. 

Nor have theſe patriotic gentlemen been merely ſatisfied with 
the various ſacrifices, for the pubuc good, which have already been 
detailed—forgetting the expence of ſupporting a military eſta- 
bliſhment unparalleled with rega-\ to its 5/gh ile if equipment ; 


when a preſſure aroſe awakening the teelings of humanity, they 
were 


5 
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police, executed with purity and diſcretion, under the 
guidance of an ab/- ſuperintendance, and an active and 
inde/al:;gavie mag:fi racy. 


were among the firſt as a public body, independent of parochial 
ſubſcriptions, who opt oed their purſes for the relief of many of 
thoſe deluded individuals, whoſe mi{zuided phrenzy had occafioned 
them ſo much trouble. uch an inſtitution conferring ſo many be- 
nefits in ſhielding the metropolis irom danger, and the deluded 
multitude againit u ent, by tie prevention of crimes, it is to 
be hoped, will ever r-tain that laudable ſpirit by which it is at pre- 
ſent animated, and which has entailed ſo much honour upon all its 
members, 
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CHAP. XIV, 


On Municipal! Police. The unparalleled Extent and 
Opulence of the Metropolis, manifeſted in the number 
of fireets, lanes, alleys, courts, and ſquares, eſtimated at 
above 8000;—in 502 Churches and Places for religious 
Worſhip in 4050 Seminaries of Education in 8 
Inſtitutions for promoting Religion and Morality ;— 
in 10 Societies for promoting Learning, and the uſe- 
ful and fine Arts i 122 charitable Aſylums for the 
mdigent and forlorn i 91 Hoſpitals and Diſpen- 
faries for the lame, ſick, and diſeaſed ;—and in 704 
Inflitutions for Charitable and Humane Purpoſes. —4n 
Eflimate of the alinont of the annual Expences of the 
Poor in London, equal to {750,000 a year. —A actail 
of the Courts of Law, and other c/lablijaments connected 
with the diflribulion of Fuſlice.--The public Pri ifous in 
the Metropolis— An aggregate View of the number of 
Perſons employedin the different departments of the Law, 
eſtimaicd in all at 75O040.—Suggeſtions for improving 
ine Civil Furiſprudence in the Metropolis. ſo far as 
relates lo the recovery of Small Debts. —The Evil. 
ariſing from the prejent Syſtem, exemplified in the 
as e of atlions for trivial Sims in the courſe of 
a ver, the enoriicas expence, and the ill effeds of 
be wnny of the puniſbineut in ſuch caſes, debaſing 
the min, and proving ie deftriction of many families 
20 [il be. F .. 5 aud wtiltty 40 De Hale. — An Al- 
teratiou of te Syftem Jurthcr eluridated from the pro- 
prieiy of reliciig the fupreine fudges of a weight of la» 


bear, uureaſruable fun ile vaſt eue rcaſe gf buſineſs nie 
lle 
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the extenſive and groving intercourſe of commerce oc- 
cafe. e ſame Obſervations extended to the great 
Offices of State, and the neceſſity and utility of a divi- 
fm of labour, in proportion to the increaſe of public 
duty, explained, as a means of preventing preſſures and 
inconveniences A View of the municipal Regulations 
which hade been eſtabliſhed in the Metropolis for the 
accommodation and convenience of the inhabitants, 
grounded on various dels of the legiſlature, paſſed at 
different periods, during the laſt and the preſent cen» 
tury.—Each Diſtrict of the Metropolis a ſeparate 
Municipality, where the power of aſſeſſing the inbabit- 
ants for the purpoſes of paving, watching, lighting, 
cleanſing, and removing nutſances, is placed in the 
hands of Truſtees under a great number of local as 
Parliament. hee Regulations moſtly founded on 
Laws made in the lajt and the preſent Reign. — The 
principal public acts detailed, viz.—the General At 
of te 2d IV ilham and Mary, for paving the Metropo- 
is ;——the 101h Cie. IId. for watching the city of 
Lauda, ;—111h Geo, ld. for removing ſigns, and 
(ftabliſhing a complete ſyſtem of municipal Police. — 
The Aus relative to Weſtminſter and Southwark for 
Joie purpfes.—The Statutes relative o Common 
overs detailed 5 their origin, and the great advan- 
lnyes reſulting from them.-—The Laws relative to 
Frkney Couebes and Chairs—alſo to Carts and other 
(mages. The Acts relative to Watermen on the 
TPam's.—The Lato for reſtrainins Bullock-bunting. 
Ant tnally, the Regulations ty the 14th Geo. 111d. 
ive 19 the Mode of building Houſes, and the Rules 
Cc 2 laid 
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laid down for extinguiſhing Fires, —Concluding Ob. 
ſervations on the advantages which would reſult 1 
the Metropolis at large from thefe numerous atts of 
Parltament heing uniform, and conformable to the en- 
cellent Regulations eftabliſhed for the city of Londm,— 
The advantages of ſimplifying the Syſlem.—-The bin- 
den upon the inhabitants equal lo one million a year 
for the expence of Municipal Police —Suggeſizons for 
improving the ſyſtem and reducing Ibis expeuce.— Cin. 
cluding Reflecgious. Ihe preſent epoch, more tha: 
any other, preſſes for arrangements calculated to amend 
the morals of the people by improving the Las of the 


Count ry. 


U cannot [ail to prove an intereſting enquiry, no 
only to the inhabitants of the metropolis, but alſo to 
ſtrangers, by what means that department of its ©co- 
nomy and government which may be denominated 
Municipal Police is regulated, fo as to convey thoſe 
comlorts, and procure the various accommodations and 
convenicucies which, with ſome exceptions, are felt i0 
exttt in every part of the Capital and its environs. 
When it is known that this great city, (unparallelec, 
as wilt be hereafter ſhewn, in extent an opulence. 
in e whole habitable globe.) comprehends, befide: 
Lonlon, Weſtminſter, an Southwark, no lefs than 
torty-five villages, now excecdingly enlarged, ii 
dependent of a vaſt acceſſion of buildings upon the 
Oel 
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open fields, in the vicinity ; it is leſs a matter of ſur- 
priſe, when it is now ſtated to extend to nearly eight 
miles in length,--to be three miles at leaſt in breadth, 

and not leſs than twenty fix in circumference, containing 
above eight thouſand ſtreets, lanes, alleys, and courts, 
and more than ſixty-five different ſquares, making an 
aggregate of more than one hundred and fixty-two 
thouſand houſes, warehouſes, and other buildings, be- 
ſides the following Cyuurcnts and CHareLs for re- 
ligious worſhip, viz. 


an 


1 Cathedral, dedicated to St. Paul 
Of the Eſtabliſhed 1 Abbey Church-Weſtminſter Ab, 


Religion, 114 Pariſh Churches 
130 Chapels, and Chapels of Eafe 


246 

Conſiſting of 82 Chapels for Non- 
conformiſts and Preſbyterians, 
6 36 for Independents of different 
EEO e claſſes, 23 for Anabaptiſts, 32 
for Quakers, 6 for Nonjurors, 
4 for Muggletonians, and 4 for 

Roman Catholics. 


Conſiſting of 8 Chapels for 
French Proteſtants, 8 for Ger- 
Chapels and Meet- mans, 6 tor Dutch, 3 for Swe. 
ing. houſes for Fo- Þ 434 diſh, 4 for Daniſh, & 4 for Hel- 
reigners vetical Proteſtants, 6 for Roman 
Catholics, and 4 for the Ruſſian 

or Greek Church 


Sy nagogues Ke: 6 for the Jewiſh Religion 


i Total 5:2 Places of Public Worſhip. 
The 
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The inhahitants of this great metropolis, occupying 
theſe various houſes and buildings, are eſtimated, dy- 
ring the fitting of Parliament, at owe million tec huu— 
dred and fifty theuſand ſouls, for whoſe accommoda- 
tion, convenience, and ſecurity, the following Inſtitu- 
tions have been formed, namely, — iſt, For Education; 
—2d, For promoting good Morals gd, For uſeful 
and fine Arts ;—4th, For Objefts of Charity and Hu- 
manily ;—5th, For diſiributing Fuflice,—6th. and for 
puniſhing Offenders. 


EDUCATION. 


4 16. Inns of Court for educating Students to the profeſſion 
of the Law, &c. &c. 

5 Colleges—viz: One for the Improvement of the Clergy, 
London Wall; one for Divinity and Aſtronomp, 
called Greſham College; one for Phyſicians, War. 
wick Lane; one for the ſtudy of Civil Law, Dottors 
Commons ; and the Heralds College. 

62 Schools or public Seminaries; the principal of 

which are Weſtminſter School, Blue-coat School, 

St. Pauls, Merchant Taylors, Charter-houſe, St. 

Martins School, &c. &c. &c. where about 3000 
young perſons are educated. 

237 Schools belonging to the different Pariſhes ; where 

| about qooo male and female Children are educated 

in Reading, Writing, and Accompts. 
3730 Private Schools for all the various branches of male 
and female Education. 


ift, For Flucation, 
OY 


4050 Seminaries of Education. 


MORALS. 


2d. For promoting good Morals, 
"i 
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MORALS. _ 


tion againſt Vice and Immorality inſtituted 
2 The Society for promoting Chriſtian Knowledge, 
Bartlett's Buildings, idem 
3 The Society for propagation of the Goſpel in Fo- 
reign Parts, Deans Yard, Weſtminſter, idem 
4 The Society for promoting Religious Knowledge, 
by diſtributing books among the poor idem 
5 The Society for promoting Charity Schools in Ire- 
land, Merchant Seaman's Ofhce 
6 The Society for Religious Inſtruction to the Ne- 
groes in the Welt Indies idem 
7 The Society for the encouragement of Morality 
among Servants | idem 
8 The Society for preventing crimes by proſecuting 
Swindlers, Sharpers, and Cheats, Gough-ſquare, 


and the uſer4l and fine Arts, 


Eb $5 


For I earnings 


34. 


Society for the encouragement of Learning, Crane 
Court, Fleet, ſtreet 


Commerce, Adelphi Buildings 
Medical Society, Crane Court, Fleet: ſtreet 
Society for the improvement of Naval Architecture 


Veterinary College, near St. Pancraſs Church. 


Society for encouragement of Arts, MnufaQtures, 


The Society lor giving effect to His Majeſty's proclama- 


1787 
1699 


1750 


1750 


1793 


1792 


1776 


166g 
1751 
1753 
1765 
1773 


: Fleet-ſtreet - - - 
THE ARTS. 
" 1 Royal Society, incorporated for promoting uſeful 
knowledge, and inſtituted - - 
2 Antiquarian Society, Somerſet Place, idem 
3 Society or Truſtees of the Britiſh Muſeum, idem 
4 Society of Artifts of Great Britain, Strand, idem 
5 Royal Academy of Arts, Somerſet Place, idem 


and 


ASYLUMS 


— 


x 
:, 


4th. Aſylums for the Indigent and Helpleſs, 
8 


10% Alms-houſes endowed at different periods, where 19352 
old men and women are ſupporte , the principal of 
theſe houſes are The Trimty 4: „one. for 28 de- 
cayed Ship Maſters, in Mile E ; --Bancrof!'s Almg. 
houſes, Mile End, for 2.; Poo: boo —[fhmmoncer's 
AlmsJhouſes, n gien Butte - Halrrdaſher's lms. 
_— in H xton fen, Alm chouſes, Kingſland 

Road; — & Foin Morden's College, for decayed 

Merchants, at Blackheatl: 

1 Lor don Workhouſe, Bilhopſpate-ſtreet, for decayed 
old Men * 

1 Bridewell Hoſpital, an Aſylum for Apprentices to dif. 
ferent trades, *ridge-Nreet, Blackfriars 

1 Crerter- houſe Holp1tal, an Aſylum for 80 in- 
digent pe: tons, in Charter-hoi:le Square 1611 

1 $-©t1ſh Hupital, for decayed Natives of Scotland, 
Crane Court, Fleet-ſtreet 

1 Welch Houtpital, for decayed Natives of Wales, 
11 Grays Inn Lane 

1 French Hulonal, for decayed Frenchmen, in St. 


_ Luke's, Middlele: x, founded - 1719 

1 Forndling Hoſpital, for delerted infants, Lambe- 
conduit ſtreet, founded - 1739 

1 Aſylum ior poor friendleſs, deſerted girls under 
twelve years of age, Vauxhall Road, idem 1758 

1 Magdalen Hoſpital, for the adwiſſion of ieduced 
tomales, St. Goorge's Fields - - 176g 


1 OrphanWorkiny School, beingan aſylum forpoor 
neceſſitons Children of Diſſenters, City Road. 
1 PhtlanthropicScciety, St. George's Fields, for chil- 
dren uf criminal parents, and young delinquents. 
1 Freemaſons' Schocl, lor educating female Or- 
phans, St. George's Fields, inſtituted „ - £500 
1 Chelſea Hoſpital for wornout and diſabled ſoldiers 1670 
1 Greenwich Hoſpital, for worn-out and diſabled 
Seamen - - inſtituted 1694 
1 Mc:ime Society, for educating porr deſtitute 
boys to the Sea, in Bithopſgate-trect - 1756 


122 

—— - 

* London Workhenſe is a large bus. Ting, Which might with gre: it ach mtage de turned 
into a houſe of induit y, or pconentiary oſe ier ſmatt offenders, tor which purpoſe it was 
uſcd in ancient imes; ang ali: duch. 1: fs (d}1 to be ſuffeent „ lodge about 500 people. 
it 5 now <4 » an alvium ra icy Giu perions, and 2 hACCure tor the Keepers 41d 
Oriicers, who live comtor tab! 1s Log terv ants of the Communiity without dozng any ports 
Tus houtt is amply endowed by 4 10 wer C1 Ie Vying contributions on all the pariihes 107 1 


Juprort. ASY LU N 8 


Pregnant Women. 


ick, Lame, and fAiſcaſed, 21 


far 5 


11 « 


—— 24 
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ASYLUMS rox SICK, LAME, DISEASED, As? 
rox POOR PREGNANT WOMEN. 


i St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital in Weſt Smithfield, for 
the reception of afflifted and diſeaſed perſons 1539 
St. Thomas's Hoſpital, Southwark, for the reception 


LI 


of ſick and lame, eſpecially ſalors - -1543 
3 Guy's Hoſpital, Southwark, for ſick and impotent 
- perſons, founded in - - 1721 


4 London Hoſpital, Whitechapel Road, for the re- 
ception of all perſons meeting with accidents 1740 


3 St. George's Hoſpital, Hyde Park Corner, for the 


reception of ſick and lame - — 1733 
6 Weſtminſter Infirmary, James-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 
tor ſick and diſeaſed perſons — - 1719 


7 NIiddlefes Hoſpital, Charles-ftreet, near Oxford- 
flrect, for ſick and lame, and pregnant women 1745 
s Lock Hofpual, Hyde Park Turnpike, for perſons 


« alllicted with the venereal diſorder - 1746 

g Smallpox Hoſpital, St. Pancraſs, for Inoculation of 
poor perſons - - 1746 

to London Lying-in Hoſpual, Alderſgate- ſtreet for 
poor married women - - 1750 

11 City of Londen Lying-in Hoſpital, Old-ſtreet, 

City Road, idem 1731 
12 Lying-in Hoſpital, Brownlow-ftreet, 8 id. 1749 

Ig ing. in Hoſpital, Surry Road, Weſtn:inlter Bridge, 

for poor pregnant women 
| '1 Lviog-in Hoſpital, Bay ſwater Hall, Oxford Road, id. 


6 Lyi 15-12 H ofpital, Store-ſtrect, Tottenham Court 


: Ro: 1 - « * 
% Bethlem Hoſpital, for Lunatics, Moorſields 1093 


7 S. Like's Hoſpital, for Lunatics, Old-Hreet Road 1731 
DISPEN- 


— 
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1 Eaſtern Diſpenſary, Whitechapel 


8 | 2 Middleſex idem, Great l H. ſtreet 

E 3 London idem, Primroſe-{treet, Biſhopſgate.ſtreet 

2 | '4 New Finſbury idem. Featherſtone Buildings, St. John“. Iq. 

55 Finſbury idem, Roſamond Row, Clerkenwell 

A 6 General Dilpenſary, Alderſgate-ſtreet 

3 } 7 Public Diſpenſary, Cary- ſtreet, Lincoln's-inn- fields 
2 8 Infant Poor Diſpenſary, Soho-{quare 

& | 9 St. James's Diſpenſary Berwick.ſtreet, Soho. ſquare 
| g | 10 Weſtminſter Diſpenſary, Gerard-ſtreet, Soho.{quare 

3 | 11 Mary.le.bone Diſpenſary, Wells-ſtreet, Oxford. ſtreet 
E | 12 Oſſulſton Diſpenſary, Bow-ſtreet, Bloomſbury 

8 


13 Surry Diſpenfary, Union-ſtreet, Borough. 


| 1 Society for delivering married women in their own 
havitations, by whom go midwives are employed, 
No. 18, Strand = inſtituted 1757 
1 Humane Society, for the recovery of drowned and 
ſu{focated perſons, Spital-ſquare 
| 1 Society for the Relief of Clergymen's Widows, 
| Paper Buildings, Temple 
1 Society for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of 
Medical Men 
1 Laudable Society, for the Benefit of Widows, Crane 
Court, Fleet. ſtreet 
1 Society for the ſupport of Widows, Surry-ſt. Strand 
1 Society for the ſupport of poor Artiſts, and their 
Widows, Strand 
Society for the ſupport of Widows of poor Muſicians 
1 Society for Annuities to Widows, Old Fiſh-.ſtrect, 
St. Pauls, No. 25. 
1 Society for the Relief of ſick and maimed Seamen 
in the Merchants' Service | 
1 Society for the Relief of poor Widows and Chil- 
dren of Clergymen, inſtituted * - 0 
1 Freemaſons' Charity 
1 Society for the Relief of Perſons confined for 
Small Debts, Craven, ſtreet, Strand 1797 
91 Public Companies in the City of London, who give 
in Charity above / 7 5,000].a year 
600 Friendly Societies in the metropolis and its vicinity, 
— nov incorporated by att of Parliament, compoſed 
704 of mechanics and labouring people, who diſtri- 
— bute to ſick members, and tor funerals, raiſed by 
monthly pay ments, about 36, ooo a year Reflet 


Inftitutions for Charitable and Humane Purpofes, 


etl 


I 


Reflecting on theſe various laudable inſtitutions, 
inparalleled in point of extent as well as munificence, 
the mind is loſt in aſtoniſhment and wonder, that 
21cater and more extenſive benefits have not anſen 
to the inhabitants of the metropolis, not only in im- 
yroving their morals, but in ſhielding the loweſt orders 
of the people from that extreme miſery and wretched= 
nels which is no where exhibited in ſo great a degree 
as in London ;—and this aſtoniſhment will (if poſſible) 
be conſiderably augmented, when the following eſti- 
mate of the legal aſſeſſments and voluntary contribu- 
tions ſor the poor, and for benevolent inſtitutions and 
eſtabliſhments for their comfort and convenience, 
together with private charities, is confidered—namely, 


London 7, oo © © 


* Weſtminſter - - 64000 © o 
Poor-rates Middlefex, ad- } $86,000 © © 
joining London 
( Surry, - idem 25,000 © © 
Total for the metropolis about — 245,000 0 © 


2d. Supporting Charity Schools for educating the poor 10,000 © @ 
34. Aſylums for the ſupport of objects of charity and 

humanity, &c. ariſing from annual contributions, 

eſtimated at - - - 2500000 
4th, Aſylums, Hoſpitals, and Diſpenſaries, for the 

ſick, lame, diſeaſed, and afflicted, eſtimated at go, ooo © © 
5th, Inſtitutions for benevolent, charitable, and hu- 


mane purpoſes, 704 ſocieties, idem 120,000 © © 

6th, Private Charities, eſtimated at 150,000 © o 
7th, To which add the endowed Eſtabliſhments, 150,000 © © 
eſtimated at - - — — 
Total Eſtimate per annum, FL 750,000 © 0 


When 


Supre me Courts, 


1 3 


When it is alſo conſidered that large ſums are an- 
nually expended by Societies inſtituted for promoting 
religion, virtue, and good morals, it muſt be evident 
while the miſeries of the poor do not appear to be 


alleviated, and that their morals grow worſe there 


muſt be a cauſe to produce effects ſo oppoſite to what 
might have been expected from ſuch unparalleled phi. 
lanthropy ; but this, like other abuſes, may eaſily he 
traced to that evident deficiency in the general ſyſtem 
of Police, which has fo often been mentioned in the 
courſe of this Work. 


Having thus brought under the review of the 
reader, the various charitable inſtitutions; it may now 
be uſeful, and certainly cannot be improper, in a Trea- 
tiſe on the Police, to inſert the following brief detail 
of the different Courts of Law, and public Priſons, eſta- 
bliſhed in the Metropolis, for the diſtribution of juſtice, 
and the puniſhment of delinquents, for civil as well as 
criminal offences, to which is added the number of pro- 
feſſional men attached to theſe various law eſtabliſh- 


ments. 


COURTS or JUSTICE IN Tn METROPOLB. 


The High Court of Parliament 

The Hcuſe of Lords 

The High Court of Chancery—at Weſtminſter Hall— 
and Lincoln's Inn Hall 

The Court of Appeals in colonial and prize cauſes, before 
the Lords of His Majeſtv's Privy Council at Whitehall 

The Court of King's Bench, hell in Weſtminſter Hall 

The Court of Common Plcas, held in Weſtminſter Hall 


The 


0 


fupreme Courts, 


L 4 1 


COUPTS or JUSTICE in tus METROPOLIS. 
” The Court of Exchequer—a Court of Law, Equity, and 
Revenue, held at Weſtminſter Hall and Serjeant's Inn 

The High Court of Admiralty, for Prizes, &c. at Doftar's 
Commons, and in Criminal caſes, twice a year, at the Old 
Bailey 


Prerogative Court, for Wills 
and Adminiſtrations 
Court of Arches, for Appeals 
from the Province Dottors' 
Faculty Court, to grant diſpen- Commons 
ſarrons to mar | 


Four Eccle- 
ſiaſtical 
Courts. 


In the Citv of London. 


seventeen Oo! 


__ 


Court of Delegates for Eccleſi- 
i { aitical affairs 


Held by His Majeſty's Commiſ- 
Ms . ſion to the Lord Mayor, Judges, 
JenVery ior trying Recorder, and Common Ser- 
Crumin:is at the Juſ- 


tice Hall, Old Batley | Jeant, &c. 


Terminer, and Gaol 


The Court of Oyer and j 


Court of 1 Supreme Court of the City for pleas of 


Huſlings land, and common pleas 
— 


For actions of debt and treſpaſs, and for 

appeals from inferior courts, and for foreign 

The Lord attachments, deciſions in all caſes whatſo- 
Mayor's ever, in 14 days, at an expence not exceed- 
Court ing thirty ſhillings, held in the King's 
Bench, Guildhall, by the Lord Mayor, 


{ Recorder, and Aldermen 


[ Held by ſuch Aldermen and Common Coun- 
"OY ci! as are appointed by the Lord Mayor 
3 4 and Aldermen; three of whom form a 


( 


Court of Record tor ſmall debts under 4os. 
recovered at tlie expence of 104, 


x: WY Held every day to determine differences be- 
lain's Court tween maſters and 1 and to admit 
thoſe qualified for t 


e freedom of the City 
Sheriff's 


— — — 


iy of London. 


deventeen Courts in the Ct 


N 
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ener or JUSTICE IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Held every Wedneſday, Thurſday, Friday, 
Sheriff's and Saturday, at Guildhall, where actions 
. of debt and treſpaſs, &c. are tried by the 
Sheriff, and his deputy, who are Judges of 
the Court 
Chart of Or Held before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
Wo as guardians of the children of deccaſed 
| P freemen, under 21 years, &c. 
ö 
| Held by the Lord Mayor and Stewards for 
Pie Poudre adminiſtering inſtantaneous juſtice between 
Court buyers and le lers, at Bartholomew fair, and 
| redrefling diſarders that may ariſe 
Held by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen four 
oe of | times a year, in Middleſex, Effex, Kent, 
1 and Surry, who enquire, by a jury, into 
85 T abuſes relative to the fiſhing on the River 
. Thames, and redreſs the ſame from Staines' 
bridge If 2%, to Venfleet Fajt 
Theſe relate to ſetting the aſſize 
- on bre: alt—to the muni-« 
Court of Lord Mayor and | bread and ſalt—to the 
88 "x Ip | cipal ofhcers ol the City—to e- 
Aldermen.,—Court of | ro 
RE . ! Jettions—of Lord Mayor, She— 
Common Council.—4 
8 OE riffs, and Officers of the Guy, 
ourt of Common Hall. 
; RO; = and to the m anagement of the 
__—-Conrt of Wardmutes 
| public property of the Cuy, 
| aud removing nuiſances 
General and Quarter Seſlions of the Peace, held by the 
Lord Mayor "md Aldermen, eight tis a year 
. 
Petty Selſions for ſmall offences, & Held at the Dab 
Manſion Houle by the Lord Mayor, and one 3 
| Alderman nn 
Idem at Guildhall by two Aldermen in rotation 
Coroners' To enquire into the cauſes of ſudden deaths 
Court hen they ariſe, 
Court of the Held within the Verge Of the City by a 
ee nf - ſteward appointed by the Co! able of the 
* 
Tow OT, by ** Hon «ic tiicd actions of debt, 


London 
trefpalles, and covenants; 


Cour 


Courts of Juſtice within the City and Liberty of Weſtminſter. 


CS 
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COURTS or JUSTICE IN THE METROPOLIS. 


A ſupreme Court of Record, held in Somerſet 


Court of the } Place, for deciding by the Chancellor of the 


2 ol ſaid Dutchy, all matters ot law or equity be- 

Lancaller long:vg to the County Palatine of Lancaſter 

A Court of Record, held by the juſtices of 

Ref the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, four 

Qua 9 eg times a year, at the Guildhall, Weſtminſter, 

Peu the for all treſpaſſes, petty larcenies, and other 

OR ſmall offences, committed within the city 
and liberty, 

Or Court Leet, held by the Dean of Weſt. 

Weſtmin- minſter, or his ſteward for chuſing paro- 

{ter Court chial officers, preventing and removing 


nuiſances, &c. 


Held by commiſſioners (being reſpectable 
' houlekeepers) for deciding without appeal, 
Court of Re. | all pleas tor debts under forty ſhillings. For 
quells Caſtle the pariſhes of St, Margaret, St. John, St. 
iireet, Lei— \ Martin, St. Paul, Covent Garden, St. Clement 
ceſter ſquare Danes, St. Mary le Strand, and that part of 
the Dutchy of Lancaiter which joins Welt. 

0 minſter. . 


Court of Re. 


as cos Idem idem idem, for the pariſhes 
[ = picca of St. Anne, St. George, Hanover ſquare, 
Et. g and St. James, Weſtminſter. 


- 


*etty Seſ— . 
= : . (A Court of Petty Seſſions held by two magiſ- 
15, : 0. 8 C : trates every day, (Sunday excepted) morning 
SO | 13 = 7 and evening, for matters of Police, and va- 
2 8 ious AM ences, ; if ors, &c. 
8 rious ces, and miſdemeanors, & 

Police Court A Court, Petty Seſſions eſtabliſhed by act of 
or petty fe; 7 Parliament, held every day, ma and 


HONS, held at ce emng, (ſunday excepted) by two agil- 
Qucen's 5. | tiates, kor matters of Police, and various 
\veitminiter { offences, miidemeanors, &c. 

| PoliceCourt, ( | 

| Or ert lel- 

E as, eld at& Idem Item idem 


. * 1. 
„Id 100 
1 I 
10080 llicet 


St, Martin's 


lying within the County of Middlefex, 


Courts of Juſtice in that part of the Metropolis, 


— 


| lice Count, 
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COURTS or. JUSTICE IN ThE METROPOLIS. 


| A Court of Record, ſubjett to the Dean and 
g.. Mart: Chapter of Weſtminſter, held every Wed. 
eee f neſday, for the trial of all perſonal actions. 


le- Grand — 
The proceſs is by a capias againſt the body, 
Court or an attachment againſt the goods in this 
particular liberty. 
A Court Leet and Baron Court, held for this 
| Eaſt Smith- Liberty, to enquire into nuiſances, &c.— 
held Court In the Court Baron Pleas are held to the 
amount of forty ſhillings. 
A Court Leet held once a year, by a ſteward 
of the Lord Mayor, as lord of the manor 
Finſbury ol Finſbury, for enquiring into thoſe nuiſ- 
Court ances competent for Lone ke by ancient 
uſage, and ſwearing in conſtables for the 
manor. 
St. Cathe. this ſmall precinct, for actions of debt and 


treſpaſs, at St. Catherine's, near the 
Tower. 


rine's Court 


2 Courts are competent to be held within 


1 A Court held by the ſteward of the manor of 
r Stepney, by whom, and a jury, are tried 
P actions of debt for { 5. and under, &c. &c, 


Sherift's For the county of Middleſex, for actions of 
Court debt, treipaſles, af{aults; &c. 

Quarter and 
| General Seſ- Held by the Juſtices of the County of Mid- 
ſions of the dleſex, eight times a year, at the New Sel- 
Peace, and ſions Houſe, Clerkenwell-Green, for all 
Selons of treſpaſſes, peity larcenies, miſdemeanors, and 
Oyer and | other offences, &c. and for roads, bridges, 
Terminer and other county aſfains. 


Petty Seſ- 


1 A Court of Petty Seflions held every morning 


and evening, (ſunday excepted) by two Ma- 
eſtabliſhed giſtrates, at the Public Othce, in Hatton 
by Att of Garden, for matters of police and various 


Parliament (| offences, miſdemeanors, &. 


Idem 


ying within the County of Middlefex. 


Courts of ſuttiſce in that part of the Metropolis, 1 


TurryY. 


in 


of fuftice in the Borough ot South wark 
*ApN2'# 
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-Petty Sel. 5 the Public Office, Worſhip-ſtreet, near 


ſion or Po- Finſbury- ſquare, by two Juſtices, for objects 
lice Court of police, &c.. 


ner's Courts 


{ For enquiring into cauſes of ſudden death. 


4 Gomrt of For ſmall debts under go without appeal, 

1 held in Fullwood's Rents, Holborn, for 
1 the Divilion of Finſbury. 

For ſmall debts under 4os. without appeal, held 

Bs of in Oſborn-ftreet, Whitechapel, . Com- 

R Rt miſhoners, under the Act of Parliament, 

— choſen annually by che ſeveral pariſhes in 


the Tower Hamlets. 


GeneralandQuarter (Held by the Juſtices of that liberty, 8 


Seſſione of the times a year for petty larcenies treſ 
Peace for the li- paſſes, felonies, and miſdemeanors, 


on > 2 J _ &c. within that particular diſtrict, 


Held at St. Margaret's Hill, Southwark, b 
8 - the Lord Mayor's ſteward, for actions ot 
, {mall debt, damages, treſpaſs, &c. 


For the Clink Liberty, held near Bankſide, in 
Southwark, by the Biſhop of Wincheſter's 
ſteward, ſor aQtions of debt, treſpaſs, &c. 
within that Liberty, 


A ber ue of Record (or the Court of the Ro- 
palace) having juriſdiction 12 miles 
oo rl. Winch {excluſive of the city of 


Court of 
| Record 


paſles, = and ſubjett to be removed to a 
higher court of law, when above £5. 


For the recovery of ſmall debts under 55 


Court of without appeal, held at St. Margaret s Hill, 


OGiUTT5 


0 


by Commiſſioners choſen under the Att of 
I ji the different Pariſhes 


Coroner's 


Requeits 


Court | London) for actions of debts, damages, treſ- 


At the Public Office, Lambeth-ftreet, White- 
Idem chapel, by two Juſtices, for objects of po- 
lice, &c. 
© At the Public Office, High-ſtreet, Shadwell, 
yy by two Juſtices, for objects of police, &c. 
Two Coro. 


An Surry. 


h of Southwark 


- Courts of Juftice in the Bor 


oug 
ems 


—— 
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COURTS or JUSTICE 1x Tae METROPOLIS, 


Coroner's To enquire into cauſes of ſudden death—in 
Court Southwark, &c. 


ſions of the St. Margaret's Hill, for the Borough of 
Peace Southwark. | 


— 


Quarter Sel- 55 by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, at 


the Peace for the Southwark, by the Magiſtrates of 


Quarter Seſſions of Held at the New Seflions Houſe in 
County of Surry | the County of Surry. 


Petty Seſ- 

tons or Po- | A Court held every morning and evening, by 
lice Court, two Juſtices, at the Public Office, Union 
eſtabliſhed J Hall, Union ſtreet, Southwark, for objetts 
by Att of of Police, &c. 


arliament 1} 
Priſ::s in the Metropolis. 
1. King's Bench Priſon, ſor debtors on proceſs in the King's Bench. 
&c, St. George's Fields 
2. Fleet Priſon, for debtors on proceſs in the Common Pleas, &c. 
Fleet Market 
. Ludgate Priſon, Biſhopsgate-ftrect 1 
Poultry Compter, in the Poultry 
. Giltſpur-ſtreet Compter, Giltſpur-ſtreet 


: For the City 
4 

5 „ 

6. Newgate, or City and County Gaol, Old Bailey 
7 

8 

9 

I 


| of London, 


. New Priſon, Clerkenwell—Gaol for the County of Middleſex 
. Priſon for the Liberty of the Tower of London, Well. cloſe ſq. 
. Whitechapel Priſon for debtors, ia the five pound court 
o. Savoy Priſon, for deſerters and military delinquents 
11. City Bridewell—bridewell, Bridge-Freet, 
Blackfriars 
Houſes of Correc- | 12. Tothil Fields Bridewell—Tcthil Fields 
= 1 13. Spa Fields Penitentiary Houſe 
| | 4+ New Bridewell in the Borough of South- 


wark 


is. County Gaol for Surry, in the Borough of Southwark 

16. Clink Gaol, in ditto 

17. Marſhalſea Gaol, in the Borough for Pirates, &c. : 
18. New Gaol, in the Borough Nothing 


Nothing, perhaps, can manifeſt, in a greater de- 
gree, the increaſed commerce and population of the 
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Metropolis of the Empire, than the following ſummary 
detail of the different claſſes of profeſſional men con- 


netted with the various departments of the Law. 


It appears from the preceding Statements, that there 


are in the 
Metropolis 7 Supreme Courts, to which are attached 270 officers 


Idem 
Idem 


Idem 


Idem 


tem 


4 Ecclefiaſtical Courts - - - 54 do. 
18 Inferior Courts for ſmall Debts - - 146 do. 
1 Court of Oyer and Terminer, 24 4 

; 27 do, 


Gaol Delivery - - + - 
4 Courts of General and Quarter Seſſions 
of the Peace 


10 Courts and Petty Seſſions for purpoſes 
Ü = © a+ © þ 190 do. 
5 Coroners Court 20 do. 
753 


King's Serjeants, Attorney and Solicitor 

General, and King's Advocate 8 
Serjeants at Law - - - - 12 
Doctors of Las - « - 14 
Kings Counſel - = ſhe I wo 


Maſters in Chancery - 3 12 
Knrkkkesa Law: i ww 4 416 
Special Pleaders - «© =« - 50 
Proctors in Doctors Commons - 54 
Conveyancers - - ES ET 


Attorneys at Law in the different Courts 1920 


Clerks, Aſſiſtants, and others, eſtimated at 3700 
Notaries Public 38 


Total 7040 
D d 2 


46 do- 


— - — 


* 
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It is impoſſible to contemplate this view of a very 
mtereſting ſubjett without being forcibly ſtruck 
not only at the vaſt extent of the commercial 
mtercourſe, in furniſhing ſo wonderful a reſource for 
one particular profeſſion : but alſo at the immenſe 
wealth of the country in rendering this line of life an 
objett of advantage to ſuch a multitude of individuals 
in one Society. 


While every good man and every lover of his 
Country muſt anxiouſly wiſh that theſe advantages 
may be reciprocal ;—while the hand of Time in the 
progreſs of Society is ſuppoſed to have produced a 
preponderance in the oppolite ſcale, occaſioning 
grievances to be felt in the Civil, as well as in the 
Criminal Department of the Police, it is earneſlly to 
be hoped that the facts which are to be ſtated, and the 
reaſoning upon the information now to be offered, 
may induce men of talents, integrity, and ability, in 
the profeſſion of the Law, to lend their aid in pro- 
curing the removal of thoſe preſſures, relating to the 
recovery of ſmall debts, which at preſent weigh down 
every good member of Socicty, who in the courle of 
buſineſs muſt have tranſattions with the mals of man- 
kind where in meeting with bad or litigious charaters, 
diſputes are unavoidably generated. 


According to the prevailing Syſtem, if the debt 


excceds 40s. it may be carried to a ſuperior Court, 
where 
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where if conteſted. or defended, the expence at the 
loweſt computation muſt be upwards of fifty pounds. 


Prudent men under ſuch circumſtances will forego, 
a juſt claim upon another, or make up a bad one 
upon themſelves, as by far the leaſt of two evils in all 
caſes, where they come in contact with deſigning and 
bad characters; and hence it is that the worthleſs part of 
mankind, availing themſelves in Civil, as others do in 
Criminal Caſes of the imperfeQtions of the Law, forge 
theſe defects into a rod of oppreſſion, either to defraud 
the honeſt part of the Community of a juſt right, or to 
create fraudulent demands where no right attaches, 
merely becauſe thoſe miſcreants know that an attion 
at Law even for £20. cannot either be proſecuted or | 
defended without ſinking three times the amount in 
Law expences, beſides the loſs of time ſtill more va- 


luable to men in buſineſs. 1 


To convince the reader that this obſervation is not 
hazarded on weak grounds, and that the evil is fo 
great as to cry aloud for a remedy, it is only neceſſary 
to ſtate that in the County of Middleſex alone, in the 
year 1793, the number of bailable writs and execu- 
tions for debts from Ten to Twenty pounds, amounted 
to no leſs than 5719, and the aggregate amount of 
the debts ſued for was £81,791. 


It will ſcarcely be credited, a/though moſt unqueſtion- 
| ably 
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ably true, that the mere coſts of theſe actions, although 
made up and not defended at all, would amount ta 
68,728/.—And if defended, the aggregate expence 
to recover 81,791/. muſt be range and incredible 
as it may appear), no lels than 285,950. ! being 
conſiderably more than three times the amount of the 


debts ſued for or defended. 


The mind is loſt in aſtoniſhment at the contempla- 
tion of a circumſtance marking in ſo ſtrong a degree 
the deficiency of this important branch of the juriſ- 
prudence of the country. 


Hence it is that through this new medium we diſ- 
cover one of the many cauſes of the increaſe of crimes. 
— Hence too, that caution which men in buſineſs are 
compelled to exerciſe (eſpecially in the metropolis,) to 
avoid tranſattions with thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be 
devoid of principle. 


If a good and uſeful man, happens to be thus un- 
fortunately entangled, he muſt ſuffer the loſs, be- 
caule the law will not, without an expence beyond 


the object, operate juſtice by g/ving him relief. 


Whenever the Laws cannot be promptly executed 
at an expence, that will not reſtrain the worthy and 


_ uſeful part of the Community from following up their 


Juſt rights, bad men will multiply. — The morals of the 
people will become more and more corrupted, and 
the beſt intereſts of the State will be endangered. 


In a political as well as in a moral point of view, It 18 
an 
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an evil that ſhould not be ſuffered to exiſt, eſpecially 
when it can be demonſtrated, that a rzmedy may be 
applied without affecting the pecuniary intereſt of the 
more reputable part of the profeſſion of the law, while 


it would unqueſtionably produce a more general dif- 


fuſion of Emolument. 


If inſtead of the various inferior Courts for the re- 
covery of debts, (excluſive of the Courts of Con- 
ſcience) which have been mentioned in this Chapter, 
and which are of very limited uſe on account of appeals 
lying in actions above gl. —the Juſtices, in General 
Seinons of the Peace, ſpecially commiſſioned, were to be 


empowered to hear and determine finally by a Fury . 


all actions of debt under 5300. and the Coſts to be 
laxed i proprrizon to the amount of the Ferdid, great 
benefits would reſult to the Public. A preſent, the 
rule is to allow the ſame coſts for forty ſhillings as for 
ten thouſand pounds ! It depends alone on the length 
of the pleadings, and not on the value of the action. 


The following authentic table, divided into four Claſſes, 
will ſew in forcible colours, the evils which atife from there be- 
ing no diitinction between the value of one action and another in 
ſettling the coſts. In the courty of Middleſex, in the year 1793, 


the aQtons for recoverin ; debts ſtood nus: 


Cutts of Coils of 

| | Actions Actions [Net Amount 

Number of | Bailavle fExecyu [undeicad. þ icici. fot Debtis lus 

\V 16S, [ LU, 5 at 12 ed 404 10 ed vr. 
Cacn Cacn, 

10 toſ209 5,719 |! of which | 49% | 753 | 48,725 [285.0 £ 81,791 
* 20 t 30 2,267 ditto 1.878 2: 21, yo} 113,350 #5975 
2 4010 109 4,377 eine 2,494 1,775 $244 24 230,550 237.358 
4 122 & upu. 2.324 | ditto . L. 7 If JI ,599 1010,379 
1 14,975 | | { i, 195 13.8.2 I ygbal 47554950 41,355,205 


Wards of one million of mone 


Thus it appears, that, according to the prevailing practice, up- 
y in the 4th claſs is recovered at con- 


ſide rably leſs than half the expence of 81,791 in the firſt claſs. 


Tumani ty 


3 


* 
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Humanity as well as juſtice and policy pleads for 
an improvement of the ſyſtem, and the more ſo 
when it 1s recolletted that, between Six and Seven 
Thouſand unfortunate perſons are arreſted annually on 
meſne proceſs in Middleſex alone, one half of whom 
are for debts under 1wwenty pounds. 


In the kingdom at large the number is not leſs than 
Forty Thouſand for trifling debts in the courſe of a 
year The unavoidable expence therefore at the 
loweſt computation 1s a moſt grievous burden, which 
on many occaſions ſends both the plaintiff and de- 
fendant to a gaol for the Attorneys bills, to the total 
ruin of themſelves and often to the deſtruction of 
their families. 


The evil in this view is exceedingly prominent — 
It involves in it conſequences which trench upon the 
belt intereits of the Country, while the miſchief in- 
creaſes unperceived by the people at large, and reme. 
dics are not applied, becauſe few men will ſubjett 
themſelves to inveſtigations of great labour, without 
which facts are not to be obtained, and without fatts 
it is impoſfible to reaſon with accuracy or to draw juſt 
concluſions upon any ſubject. 


It will be found upon enquiry, that the miſeries of 

a Gaol, by which the inferior orders of the people are 
often puniſhed, do not fo frequently attach to the 
worthleſs and profiigate part of the Community as to 
thoſe who have been uſeful members of the State 
| Like 
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Like the adroit thief, encouraged to proceed by many 
eſcapes, knaves are ſeldom victims to the Severity of 
the Law The innocent, and often the induſtrious, un- 
{killed in the tricks and artifices which bad men pur- 
ſue to rid themſelves of incumbrances, (for which there 
is abundant reſource in the chicane of the Law,) are 
generally the ſufferers. 


To incarcerate one member of the body politic, whoſe 
misfortunes and lofſes may have ariſen from crediting 
another, who is relieved by a Commiſſion of Bankrupt- 
cy,* becauſe his debts amounted to more than Z100. 
neither accords with juſtice, humanity, or State policy. 
It debaſes the minds of thouſands whoſe condutt never 


* It is to be obſerved, that the Debtors compriſing the firſt three 
claſſes mentioned in the foregoing note, page 42 3, are generally the 
objects of impriſonment; while the bankrupt-laws relieve the fourth, 
the inſolvency of which claſs generally produces the diſtreſs of the 
others, who muſt languiſh in a gaol and ſuffer a ſevere puniſhment, 
al:tough it is clear to demonſtration, that the Debtor for vinety- 
ue pounds is equally an object of commiſeration as another whoſe 
debt amounts to oe hundred, and almoſt in the ſame degree ſubject 
to accident and misfortune, 

Under a ſyſtem ſo contrary to reaſon, and ſo ſhocking to hu. 
manity, too much praiſe cannot be beſtowed on the founders and 
ſupporters of that excellent inſtitution for the relief of honeſt, in- 
dultrious perſons impriſoned for ſmall debts. —The immenſe number 
relieved by this benevolent ſociety, who have appeared upon enquiry 
not to have brouglit misfortunes upon themſelves by imprudence, 1s 
one of the ſtrongeſt proofs that can be adduced of the inhumanity 
and imperfection of the laws, which are tacitly acknowledged to be 
erronevus in the caſe of every perſon who is diſcharged by the 
bqunty of the public, 


deſerved 
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deſerved ſuch a fate—who were from the nature of their 
dealings, although ſinall, entitled, upon the principle a- 
dopted by the legiſlature, to the ſame relief which is ex- 
tended to the higher claſſes by whom they often 
ſuffer—and ſometimes too by the moſt worthleſs and 
depraved.--While no good can ariſe from their con- 
finement, it is thus rendered infinitely more ſevere 
than that which is in many inſtances inflicted on criminal 
offenders.—Their labour is loſt to the Community,— 
Their families are negletted—and perhaps reared up 
in vice and idleneſs to become nuiſances in ſociety, 
where they might have been virtuous and uſeful mem- 


bers. 


This therefore is a moſt important branch of what 
may be called Civ] Police, highly deſerving the atten- 
tion of the legiſlature, becauſe it is not only contrary 
to Reaſon, the Miſtreſs of all Law, but pregnant 


weich evils which tend to the increaſe of crimes in a 


greater degree than is generally ſuppoſed. 


The extenſive and growing intorcourle in commer- 
cial dealings, and the diffuſed ſtate of property muſt 
of courie progreſhvely accumulate the appeals tv 
Courts of Juſtice, even under the preiznt Syſtem, 
till at length che labour of che Juilges (inſinitely 


more extenlive than their predeceflors experienced, 
„multiply as to 


and increaling every day,) wi! 
* W 8 Ie. „ 1 

render it an act of groal Crush tu zune; not 

0 
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to eaſe them of the unreaſonable labour ariſing from 
ſmall law ſuits. 


The ſame reaſoning applies to the Members of the 
Executive Government.—As we advance in riches, 
population, and crimes—the management of the 
Country becomes more complicated-—The labour 
attached to the higher departments of the State of all 
deſcriptions is infinitely greater than a century ago, 
and yet there is no increaſe in the number of the firſt 
executive reſponſible officers. This, (although it has 
not heretofore attracted notice) when duly conſidered, 
will be found to be a very ſerious misfortune. 


The mind however active or enlightened, can only 
compals certain objects. —There is a point beyond 
which human exertion cannot go—and hence the ne- 
ceſſity of the diviſion of labour, in proportion to the 
encreaſe of reſponſible public duty— Wherever this 
does not take place, the country ſuffers; and an unrea- 
lonable burden attaches where matters of great conſe- 
quence to the Community muſt be overluoked, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible to compals every thing. 


The mind alſo requires relaxation—Tt cannot al- 
ways be upon the ſtretch.-—Reſponſ: ble officers ſhould, 
therefore, in the great affairs of State, be multi- 
pled in proportion to the increale of objects which 
require attention and deciſion. Where the means of 
executing buſineſs does not keep pace with its in- 

creale 
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creaſe, many things muſt ſtand till, And thus it is, 
that grievances multiply, and remedies are not ap- 


plied. 


Having thus briefly explained that branch of the 
Police of the Capital which is connected with the de- 
partment of the Law, together with ſome of the moſt 
prominent features of abuſe, which have grown out of 
the preſent Syſtem, as well as the remedies which have 
occurred as apparently belt calculated to remove theſe 
accumulating evits.—It remains now to bring under 
the review of the Reader the various Municipal Regy- 
tations, which have bcen eſtabliſhed for the comfort, 
accommodation, and convenience of the inhabitants, 
and the means uled in carrying them into execution. 


The metropolis of the empire having been extended 
ſo far beyond its ancient limits; - every pariſh, ham- 
let, liberty, or precinct, now contiguous to the cities 
of London or Weſtminſter, may be conſidered as a 
ſeparate municipality, where the inhabitants regulate 
the Police of their reſpective diſtricts, under the au- 
thority of a great variety of different acts of Parlia- 
ment, enabling them to raiſe money for paving the 
ftreets, and to àalleſs the houſeholders for the intereſt 
thereof, as well as for the am: ual expence of watcing, 
cleanſing, and removing nuiſunces und aAunnoyances— 
Theſe funds, as well as ine execution of the powers of 
the different atts, (excepting where the imerference of 
Mlogiſtrates are neceſſary) are placed in the hands of 
truſtees 
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truſtees, of whom, in many inſtances, the Church- 
wardens or Pariſh Officers for the time being, are 
members ex officio; and by theſe different bodies, all 
matters relating to the immediate ſafety, comfort, and 
convenience of the inhabitants are managed and regu- 
lated. 


Theſe regulations, however, are moſtly founded 
upon ſtatutes made in the laſt and preſent reign. 


The act of the 2d of William & Mary, cap. 8, for 
paving, cleanſing, &c. within the city and liberties of 
Weſtminſter, and the bills of Mortality, not having 
been found applicable to modern improvements, new 
ſyſtems became neceſſary, and the reſult is that an in- 
credible number of private ſtatutes applicable to the 
different pariſhes, hamlets, and hberties, compoſing the 
metropolis, have been paſſed within the laſt 5o years. 


The act of the 10th of Geo. II. cap. 22, eſtabliſhed 

a {y{tcm for paving, lighting, cleanſing, and watching 
the city of London: but the ſtatute which removed 
hens and ſjgn-poſts, balconies, ſpouts, gutters, and thoſe 
other encroachments and annyances, which were felt as 
grievances, by the inhabitants, did not paſs till the 
year 1971,—The 11th of Geo. III. cap. 29, contains 
a complete and maſterly ſyſtem of that branch of the 
Police which is connetted with municipal regulations, 
and may be conſidered as a model for every large city 
in 
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in the empire. This excellent act extends to every 
obſtruttion by carts and carriages, and provides a re- 
medy for all nuiſances, which can prove, in any re- 
ſpect, offenſive to the inhabitants; and ſpecial com- 
miſſioners are appointed to enſure a regular execu- 
tion. It is further improved by the 33d of His pre. 


ſent Majeſty, cap. 75. 


In the city and liberty of Weſtminſter alſo 
many new and uſeful municipal regulations have been 
made within the preſent century.—The acts of the 27th 
of Elizabeth, and 16th of Charles I. divided the city 
and liberties into 12 wards, and appointed 1 2 burgeſſes 
to regulate the Police of each ward, who, with the 
dean or high ſteward of Weſtminſter were authoriſed 
to govern this diſtrict of the metropolis, 


The att of the 2gth of Geo. II. cap. 25, enabled 
the dean or his high ſteward to cauſe 89 conſtables in 
a court leet: and the ſame act authoriſed the appoint- 
ment of an annoyance jury of 48 inhabitants to cx- 
amine weights and meaſures, and to make preſent- 
ments of every public nuiſance either in the city or 
liberty.—The act of the giſt of Geo. II. cap. 17, and 
25, Improved the former ſtatute, and allowed a free 
market to be held in Weſtminſter.——t he act of tne 
ad of George III. cap. 21, extended and improved 
the ſyſtem for paving, cleaning, lighting, and watch- 
ing the city and liberty, by including ſix other adjoin- 
ing pariſhes and liberties in Middleſex, which att was 

afterwards | 


5 


afterwards amended by the gd of His preſent Majeſty, 
cap. 23.—The act of the gth and 141th of the ſame 
reign, cap. 13, 22, and go, made further improve- 
ments in the general ſyſtem by which thoſe branches 
of Police in Weſtminſter are at preſent regulated, 


In the borough of Southwark, alſo, the ſame ſyſtem 
has been purſued; the acts of the 28th of his late 
Majeſty, cap. g, and of his preſent Majeſty, cap. 24, 
having eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of municipal regulations, 
applicable to this diſtrict of the metropolis, relative to 
markets, hackney coach flands, paving, cleanſing, light- 
inz, watching, marking ſireets, and numbering houſes, 
and placing the whole under the management of com- 
miſſioners. 


In contemplating the great leading features of mu- 
nicipal regulation, nothing places England in a ſitua- 
uon ſo ſuperior to moſt other countries with regard to 
cleanlineſs, as the /y/tem of the Servers, under the ma- 
nagement of ſpecial commiſſioners, in different parts 
of the kingdom, and introduced ſo early as the 6th 
year of Henry VI. and organized by the 6th, 8th, 
(cap. 10) 23d, (cap. 5) and 25 (cap. 10) of Henry 
III.—aſterwards improved by the gd and 4th of 
Edward VI. (cap. 80 1ft of Mary, (cap. 11) 1gth of 
Elizabeth, {cap. 9) 34 of James (cap. 14.) and 7th of 
Anne, (cap. 10) 


de wers being early introduced into the metropolis, as 
well 
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well as into other cities and towns in conſequence of 
the general ſyſtem, every offenſive nuiſance was re- 
moved through this medium, and the inhabitants carly 
accuſtomed to the advantages and comforts of clean- 


lineſs. 


Another feature ſtrongly marking the wiſdom and 
attention of our anceſtors, was the introduttion of 
water for the ſupply of the metropolis, in the reign of 
James I. in 1604. The improvements which haye 
been ſince made for the convenience of the inha- 
bitants, in extending the ſupplies by means of the New 
River, and alſo by the acceſſion of the Thames water, 
through the medium of the London Bridge, Chelſea, 
York Buildings, Shadwell, and other water works, 
are unneceſſary to detail. 


The adds of the gth of Queen Anne firſt eſtabliſhed 
the regulations with regard to hackney coaches and 
chairs, which have been improved and extended by 
the ſubſequent ſtatutes of the 1ſt of George I. and by 
the 4th, 7th, 1oth, 11th, 12th, 24th, 26th, and PR. 
George III. 


Theſe acts authoriſe one thonſund coaches and four 
bundred hackney chairs, to be licenſed for the accom- 
modation of the inhabitants of the metropolis, and the 
Magiſtrates as well as the commiſſioners are empower- 


ed to decide in a ſummary way, upon all complaints 
ariſing 


1 


ariſing between coachmen and chairmen and the inha- 


bitants, who may have occaſion to employ them. 


Carts and other carriages have alſo been regulated 
by the different acts made in the iſt year of the reign of 
George I. (cap. 57) the 18th, (cap. g3) 24th, (cap. 43) 
and goth of George II. (cap. 22) and the th, (cap. 
44) and 24th (cap. 27) of His preſent Majeſty, 
which ſeveral ſtatutes contain a very complete ſyſtem, 
relative to this branch of Police, where all complaints 
ariſing from offences under theſe atts, are alſo cog- 
nizable by the Magiſtrates in a ſummary way. 


The act of the 34th of George III, (cap. 65) eſta- 
bliſhed an improved ſyſtem, with regard to watermen 
plying on the River Thames, The Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen are empowered to make rules and orders 
for their government, who, with the Recorder, and 
the Juſtices of the Peace of the reſpective counties 
and places next adjoining to the Thames have equal 
juriſdiction in all ſituations between Graveſend and 
Windſor, to put in execution not only the /azwws, but 
allo the rules and orders relative to ſuch watermen, 
which ſhall be ſent to the ſeveral Public Offices in 
the metropolis, and to the Clerks of the Peace of the 
counties joining the Thames, within go days after ſuch 
rules are made or altered. 


by this act the Magiſtrates have a power to fine 
vatermen for extortion and miſbehaviour, and perſons 
oY refuſing 
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refuſing to pay the fares authoriſed by law, may be 
' compelled to do ſo, with all charges, or be im- 
priſoned for a month; and whoever ſhall give a«wa- 
terman a fiftitious name or place of abode, for- 


feits / 5. 


Offences relative to the driving of cattle improper- 
ly, uſually termed &#/lock hunting, are alſo determined 
by the Magiſtrates in the ſame ſummary way, under 
the authority of an act paſſed the 2 1ſt of His preſent 
Majeſty, (cap. 67) by which every perſon is autho- 
riſed to ſeize delinquents guilty of this very dangerous 


ofkence, 


The laſt great feature of uſeful municipal Police 
which the Author will mention, are the excellent re- 
gulations relative to buildings, projeftions, and fires, 
firſt adopted after the fire of London in 1666, and 
extended and improved by ſeveral Acts of Parliament 
paſſed from that time down to the 14th of His preſent 


Majeity. 


This of the 14th of George III. cap. 78, which te- 
peals the former acts, beſides regulating the mode of 
building houſes in future, ſo as to render them orna- 
mental, commodious, and ſecure againſt the accidents of 
fire, eſtabliſhed other uſeful rules for the prevention 
of this dreadful calamity, by rendering. it incumbent 
on Churchwardens to provide one or more engines in 


every pariſh, to be in readineſs, on the ſhorteſt notice, 
to 
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to extinguiſh fires, and alſo ladders to favour eſcapes 
and that every facility might be afforded with regard 
to water ;—it is alſo incumbent on the Churchwardens 
to fix ſtop-blocks and: fire-plugs at convenient diſtan- 
ces upon all the main pipes within the panſh, and to 
place a mark in the ſtreet where they are to be found, 
and to have an inſtrument or key ready to open ſuch 
fire-plugs, ſo that the water may be acceſſible for ex- 
tinguiſhing fires on the ſhorteſt poſſible notice, and 
that every thing might be done to enſure facility 
and diſpatch ; the perſon bringing the firſt pariſh en- 
gine to any fire is entitled to gos. the ſecond to 20s. 
and the third to 10s. paid by the pariſh, excepting in 
caſes where chimnies are on fire, and then the expence 
ultimately falls upon the perſon inhabiting the houſe 
or place where it originated. 


This excellent ſtatute, ſo ſalutary in its effects with 
regard to many important regulations of Police, alſo 
obliges all beadles and conſtables, on the breaking out 
of any fire, to repair immediately to the ſpot with 
their long ſtaves, and to protect the ſufferers from the 
depredations of thieves, and idle and diſorderly people, 
and to aſſiſt in removing effects and in extinguiſhing 
the flames. 


Theſe outlines will explain, in ſome meaſure, by 
what means the ſyſtem of the Police, in moſt of its 
greet features, is conducted in the metropolis—to 
which it may be neceſſary to add, that the beadles of 
Fe 2 each 


each pariſh are the proper perſons to whom applica- 
tion may be made in the firſt inſtance, in caſe of any 
inconvemence or nuiſance, which the inhabitants may 


wiſh to have removed. 


The City and Police Magiſtrates in their reſpectiye 
Courts, if not immediately authoriſed, upon every 
preſſure, to remedy the wrong that is ſuffered, will 
point out how it may be effected. 


It is, however, earneſtly to be wiſhed, that (like the 
Building Act juſt mentioned) one general law, compre- 
hending the whole of the excellent regulations made 
for the city of London (fo far as they will apply) could 
be extended to every part of the metropolis, that a per- 
fect uniformity might prevail, both with regard to the 
offences committed, and alſo with reſpett to the penal- 
ties and puniſhments to be inflicted for ſuch miſde- 


meanors as may abridge the comfort or convenience of 


the inhabitants. — At preſent it often happens, that an 
offence in one pariſh is no act of delinquency in ano- 


ther, 


The great object is to ſimplify every ſyſtem as much 
as poſſible; complicated eſtabliſinnents are always 
more expenſive than is neceſſary, and conſtantly liable 


to abuſes. 


The annual expence to the inhabitants, in conſe— 
quence of thoſe municipal regulations which relate 
to highways, paving, lighting, watching, cleanſing, re- 


moving nuiſances, and furniſhing water, &c. is per- 
haps 
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of buſineſs, the various eſtabliſhments which have | 
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Including the poors-rate, it amounts, on an average, 
to full 25 per cent. on the groſs rental of the metropo- 
lis, and is ſuppoſed to exceed one million ſterling a 
year! | 


— 


A ſuperintending Police would, in many inſtances, 
correct that want of intelligence which is apparent, 
and enlighten the local managers in ſuch a manner, 
as not only to promote objetts of œconomy calcu- 
lated to abridge and keep within bounds an enormous 1 
and growing exper ce, but alſo to ſuggeſt improve- | 

| 


haps higher than in any other city in the world. — | 
| 


ments by which it might be reduced, and many ſolid 
advantages acquired by the Community. 


It is impoſſible to examine, with the mind of a man 


hecome neceſſary for promoting the comfort and 
convenience of great ſocieties, without lamenting, 18 
many inſtances, the unneceſſary waſte that pre- 
vails, and the confuſion and irregularity which often 
enſue merely for want of ſyſtem, judgmem, and 
knowledge of the ſubject. | 
Various indecd are the evils and diſorders which 
ume engenders in every thing connected with the af- 
tairs of civil Society, requiring a conſtant and uniform 
attention; encreaſing as the preſſures encreaſe, for the 
purpole of keeping them within bounds, that as much 
happineſs 
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happineſs and comfort may be extended to the people 
as can poſſibly ariſe from regulations founded on 
0 great intelligence, the reſult of indefabigable labour, and 
| much zeal tor the public good. 


We are arrived at an epoch full of difficulties and 
dangers, producing wonderful events, and ſtill preg- 
il nant with conſequences in their nature ſtretching be- 
yond the uſual courſe of human conjecture, where it is 
impoſſible to judge of the ultimate iſſue. e 


Under ſuch circumſtances it becomes more than ever 
neceſſary to make prudent arrangements for the general 
ſafety for amending the morals and promoting the 
bappineſs of the people by improved laws, extending 
protection to all, and correcting thoſe evils and prel- 
ſures which are felt as a burden upon the community. 
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CHAP. XV. 


A ſummary View of the various evils detailed in the 
preceding Chapters.—The unparalleled amount of 
moving Property in the Metropolis. An increaſe of 
two thirds within the laſt half century in commerce 
as well as manufaFures ;—beſides being the Seat of 
Government, Law, Learning, the fine Arts, and the 
reſort of the opulent from every part of the Empire— 
London is not only the greateſt depot for merchandize, 
but the firſt manufa@uring town in the world. — 
13.500 Veſſels arrive in the Thames in a year, beſides 
river craft, bringing and carrying away property 10 
the extent of Co. oo. ooo. ſterling. 

In addition to this, 40.000 waggons and other car- 
riages arrive and depart with proviſions and merchan= 
dize inthe courſe of a year, eſtimated at { 50.000.000 
add to this, the merchandize in the maritime maga- 
ines, piece goods warehouſes, ſhops, manufattories, 
public markets, dwellings houſes, inns, and other repo- 
ſtories, £50.000.000. which, with the national pro- 
perty in ſhips of war, in tranſports, and in different 
repoſitories, ſuppoſed to amount 1% {52.000.000 
more, making an aggregate of T:vo Hundred and Twenty 
Two Millions, expoſed more or leſs to embezzlement, 
Fraud, and depredation, upon this vaſt ſcale the 
&/timated depredations do nat reach one per cent.——The 

jury lo pullic morals greater than what ariſes from 
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loſs of property A ſerious conſideration in a polili- 
cal point of view, in conſequence of ſo many being 
emplicated in this ſpecies of criminality, whoſe bad 
habits and evil example muſt have an immediate ef- 
fect on the riſing generation. — Additional arguments 
drawn from this ſource in favour of a more energetic 
police, and the adoption M the remedies ſuggeſted in 
this Work—not ſingly or by piece- meal, but by a com- 
bination of the whole. —A wide field opencd for men 
of talents, virtue, and philanthropy.—The ſummary of 
evils continued, as they relate to the deficiency of the 
ſtem, with reſpect to the detection and trial of of- 
fenders—rewards to officers-—a Proſecutor for the 
Crown—compounding felonies. --The further evils 
ariſing from puniſhments, and from the defective ſlate 
of the Police fyſlem.--The national ſecurity depends 
more on this than is generally ſuppoſed. 

= general View of the Remedies claſſed under eight 
different heads, 1/t.—Offences relative to the corrup- 
tion of morals 24.—To the Prevention of Crimes 
in general 3d. — 70 Pillage and Plunder on the 
River Thames 4th.—To Frauds, Embezzlement, 
and Thefts in the public Arſenals end Ships of Mar 
&5th.——To coinimg, ſelling, and uttering baſe Money.—= 
6th.--To Punifſhments and Pardons 71h.—To In- 


perſections in the proſeni Syſtem of Police 8.70 
Evils not provided for by exijting Laws The Con- 


cluſion.— 
——U— — een er 


Ix taking a ſummary view of the various evils and 
remedies which have been derailed in this Works 
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it may be right previouſly to apprize the reader, 
that in contemplating the extent and magnitude 
of the aggregate depredations which are preſumed 
to be committed m the courſe of a year, it will 
he neceflary to meaſure them by a ſcale proportioned 
to the unparalleled amount of moving property which ts 
enpiſed in tranſit in this great Metropolis, as well as 
the vaſt and unexampled increaſe of this property, 
within the laſt half century: during which period, 
there is certainly an accumulation of not leſs than two 
thirds in commerce as well as in manufettures. 


It has, perhaps, not generally attratted notice that 
beſides being the Seat of the Government—of the Lato 
Learning, and the fine Arts, —the reſort of the nobility 
and the opulent from every part of the Britiſh Empire, 
however diſtant;—that London, from being a great 
pdt for all the manufattures of the country, and al ſo 
the goods of foreign nations, as well as colonial pro- 
duce, is not only the firſt commercial city that is known 
at preſent to exiſt, but is alſo one of the greateſt and 
moſt extenſive manufacturing towns perhaps in the uni- 
verſe; * combining in one ſpot every attribute that can 


* The Author has just grounds to believe, from information which 
tie has received, that many important and interesting details relative 
io the Commerce and Manufactures of the metropolis, h:tl:erto scarce 
noticed by former writers, will make a part of a very copious work, 
entitled, A Description of London and the Circumjacent Country, which 
ill soon be published by Mr. Stockdale, who has already grar.hed the 
Public by a similar Work of great merit, containing a HF 5tory of 
Manchester and Liverpool, &c. in which the rapid incicas* f pro- 
perty arising from Commerce and Manufactures is delineated by 
rating facts of a very extraordinary and interesting nature. 

occaſion 
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occaſion an aſſemblage of moving property, unparal- 


leled in point of extent, magnitude, and value, in the 
whole world, Since it is known that above 13.500vel- 


ſels, including their repeated voyages, arrive at and de- 
part from the port of London, with merchandize, in the 
courſe of a year, beſides a vaſt number of river craft 
employed in the trade of the interior country, bringing 
and carrying away a property which paſles in tranſit, 
eſtimated in all at ſeventy millions ſterling.— 


In addition to this, above 40.000 waggons and other 
carriages uſed by waggoners and carriers, including their 


repeated land voyages, are eſtimated in like manner, to 


arrive and depart loaded in both inſtances, with articles 
of domeſtic, colonial, and foreign merchandize, occa- 
ſioning a tranſit of perhaps (when cattle and proviſions, 
{ent for the conſumption of the inhabitants,are included) 
fifty millions more Hand if to this ſhall be added the im- 
menſe quantities of merchandize and moveable property 
ofevery ſpecies and denomination, whichare depoſited in 
the various maritime magazines, limber yards, piece goods 
warehouſes, flops, munisfucfories, ſlore-houſos, public mar— 
kets, die ling bouſes, inns, new buildings, and other re pgſi- 
bories, which paſſes in tranſit from one place to another, 
in the courſe of a year, in this great metropolis, it will 
eftabliſh a foundation for ſuppoſing that in this way 
fifty millions at leaſt is more or leſs expoſed to depre- 
dation, in the courſe of a year, making an aggregate of 
One Hundred aud Seventy. Millions, independent of 
the moving articles in ſhips of war and tranſports, and in 
the different arlenals, dockyards, and repoſitories in the 
Tower 
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Tower of London, and at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Sheerneſs, and various {ſmaller magazines, in the daily 
courſe of being received and ſent away, by whichan im- 
menſe property becomes exceedingly expoſed in all the 
various-ways which have been already explained: it 
will ceaſe to be a matter of ſurpriſe, when the eftimated 
annual depredations (large as they are) come to be 
meaſured by the enormous ſcale which has now been 
developed, that they amount to ſo large a ſum : but 
being ſo mealured, it ſinks to a trifle in contemplating 
the magnitude of the aggregate, /carce reaching one per 
Cent of the value of property paſſing in tranſit in the' courſe 
of a year, although eſtimated at Two Millions, One 
Hundred Thouſand Pounds Sterling! 


It is not therefore ſo much the actual loſs that is ſuſ- 
[tained (enormous as it certainly is,)-—which is to be 
deplored, as the miſchief which ariſes from the deſiruc- 
tion of the morals of ſo numerous a body of people who 
muſt be dirrctiy or collaterally engaged. in perpetrating 


ſmaller offences, and in fraudulent and criminal pur- 


ulis. 


This, in a political point of view, is a conſideration 
of a very ſerious and alarming nature, infinitely worſe 
un its conſequences than even thoſe depredations which 
ariſe from acts of violence committed by more atro. 
ious offenders, whoſe numbers have been fhewn to be 
lmall in compariſon with other delinquents, and who 
do not appear to have encreaſed in any material de- 
grce for the laſt 50 years, while inferior thefts, river 

Plunge ry 
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plunder, pillage, embezzlement, and frauds, in reſpes 
to public property, coming baſe money, cheating by vas. 
rious ſeoindling praclices, and purchaſing and dealing in 


ſtolen goods, have experienced an accumulation, com- 


menſurate ta the great and rapid influx of wealth 
which has ariſen from the vaſt increaſe of the com- 
merce, and manufactures of the country. 


The evils therefore are the more prominent as they 
have become fo exceedingly diffuſed, implicating in 
criminality a phalanx of individuals, of whom a 
very large proportion were formerly untainted with 
any of that ſpecies of delinquency which now renders 
them, for their own ſakes—for the benefit of their fa- 
miltes—and for the intereſt of public morals, objetts 
of peculiar attention on the part of the legiſlature, 
as well as the police of the country. 


The habits they have acquired are, doubtleſs, very 
alarming, as in the deſtruction of their own morals, 
they alſo deſtroy thoſe of the riſing generation, and ſtill 
more ſo, as the exiſting laws, and the preſent ſyſtem 
of police, have been found ſo totally inadequate to 
the object of prevention. | 


Indeed it is but too evident that nothing uſeful can 
be effected without a variety of regulations, ſimilar to 
thoſe which haye been ſuggeſted in different parts of 
this Work. 


It is not, however, by the adoption of any one - 
medy {ingly applied, or applied by piece- meal, but by a 


combination of the whole legiſlative poreers, regular 
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tions, eſtabliſhments, and ſuperintending agencies already 


ſuggeſted, that crimes are, in any degree, to be pre- 


vented, or kept in check. 
2 


But ſuch remedies will neither be complete nor ef- 


fectual, unleſs there is a ſufficient fund appropriated 


for the purpoſe of giving vigour and energy to the 
general ſyſtem. 


The object is of ſuch aſtoniſhing magnitude, and 
the abuſes which are meant to be corrected, are of fo 
much conſequence to the State as well as to the indi- 
vidual, and the danger of a progreſſive increaſe is ſo 
evidently well eſtabliſhed, by what has taken place, 
that it is impoſſible to look at the ſubjett with indif- 
terence, now that it is developed and underſtood. 


It opens a wide field for doing good, to men of 


virtue, talents, and abilities, who love their country 
and glory in its proſperity. 


Such men will ſpeedily perceive that this proſperity 
can only be of ſhort duration if public morals are neg- 
iected—if no check is given to the growing depravi- 


ty which prevails, and if meaſures are not adopted to 


guard the riſing generation againſt the evil examples 
to which they are expoſed. 


The Philanthropiſts will alſo in this volume find 
abundance of ſcope for the exerciſe of that benevo- 
lence, 
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lence, and thoſe efforts in the cauſe of humanity, 
which occupy their attention, and conſtitute their chief 
pleaſure.—It is earneſtly to be hoped that it may 
produce an univerſal defire to attain thoſe objects 
which are ſhewn to be ſo immediately connected with 


the public good. 


Next to the evils which are experienced from ac- 
tual depredations upon property, from thefts, robhe- 
ries, and embezzlements,--from fabricating baſe money, 
—and from frauds, forgeries, cheating, ſwindling, and 
receiving ſtolen goods, many preſſures ariſe from the 
defects in the laws relative to the detection, trial, and 
conviction of offenders ;—particularly with regard to 
the juriſdiction of the city and police Magiſtrates, --the 
rewards to Officers of Juſtice, watchmen, patroles, and 
beadles, who may act meritoriouſly in apprehending de- 
linquents ; and allo in the ſublequent trial of perſons 
charged with offences, where, for want of a general 
Proſecutor for the Crown, to attend to the public inte- 
reſt, and to prevent thoſe frauds in ſuborning evidence, 
and in compounding felonies, whereby many of the 
moſt abandoned are let looſe upon Society, while 
thoſe who are novices in crimes are often puniſhed. 


The next in the claſs of evils is that which ariſes 
from the laws as they now ſtand, relative to hie ni,. 
— Their extreme ſeverity, in rendering ſuch a multi- 
tude of crimes capital, which Jurics can never be 


made to belicve are of that nature, in point of 
atrocitv, 
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atrocity; to deſerve the judgment of death, has proved 


a very ſerious misfortune to the country in the ad- 
miniſtration of criminal juſtice. —Becauſe the puniſh- 
ment is too ſevere, it frequently happens that the delin- 
quent is ſent back upon ſociety encouraged to renew 
his depredations upon the public from the circumſtance 
of his having eſcaped (although guilty) without any 
chaſtiſement at all. 


It is unqueſtionably true, and little doubt is 
entertained, but it will ſo appear to all who will at- 
tentibely examine this work, that the dread of ſevere 
puniſhment, in the manner the law 1s executed at 
preſent, has not the leaſt effett in deterring hardened 
oflenders from the commiſſion of crimes. 


The catalogue of offences rendered capital in the 
laſt and preſent century, affords a melancholy proof 
of the ſanguinary nature of our criminal code, exhibit- 
ing features of ſeverity by no means reconcileable either 
to the genius of the people, the principles of hu- 
manity, or the true ſpirit of civil liberty.—An opinion 
ſcems to have been formed, that crimes were to be 
prevented by the ſeverity of the puniſhment, 


That this opinion has been erroneous is now proved 
by inconteſtible evidence adduced in various parts of 
this work, and elucidated by a variety of reaſoning 
which it is hoped cannot fail to bring convittion to the 
mind of every reader who will beſtow time in the in- 
veſtigation 
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veſtigation of a ſubject of great importance to So- 
ciety.— | | 


The laſt in the catalogue of evils which has been 
detailed, are thoſe deficiencies and imperſections, 
whieh ariſe from the Police Syſtem, as explained 
in the 13th and 14th Chapters—a variety of preſſures 
are ſtated to originate from this ſource, and reaſons 
are adduced, in their nature calculated to ſhew that 
the national ſecurity, and conſequently its proſ- 
perity, are more dependent on a well-regulated and 
correct Syſtem of Police, than has been generally ſup- 
poled.— 


Having thus briefly glanced at the different preſ- 
ſures and evils, which are detailed in this work, it 
now becomes. neceſſary to lay before the reader the 
ſame collected view of the remedics. 


In accompliſhing this object, while the Author ven- 
tures to indulge a hope that theſe remcdies, or at lealt a 
part of what has been ſuggeſted, may be brought in duc 
time under the conſideration of the Legiſlature for the 
purpole of being enacted into Laws, or otherwiſe car- 
ried into effect, where legiſlative aid may not be neceſ- 
ſary, they are preſented to the reader under eight diſtind 
heads, applicable to the nature of the peculiar evils and 
preſſures which are meant to be remedied, whether the 
ſame relate to Pubiic Morals 20 the Prevention of 
Crimes in general—To the Plunder and Pillage on the Ri 


ver Thames—To the Frauds, Embexglements, and Thef1s 
in 
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in the Public Arſenals, Ships of War and Tranſports — 
To the coining, ſelling, and uttering of Baſe Money—To 
Puniſhments and Pardons—To Imperfectious in the 
preſent Syſtem of Police—or to Evils not provided for by 
exiſting Laws. 

Primo. 
Remedies propoſed for the Removal of thoſe Evils which 


relate to 
PUBLIC MORALS. 


The firſt object, with a view to the prevention of 
crimes in great ſocieties, is to look accurately at what- 
ever has a tendency to the corruption of Morals, ſince 
it is from this ſource alone that offences of every de- 
nomination have their origin. 


With a view to the correction of thoſe evils which 
ariſe from improper Education and idle and bad ha- 
bits, the following Propoſitions have been offered to 
the conſideration of the Public 


. That in order to prevent, as far as poſſible, the vices and im- 
morality which are generated in diſorderly public houſes, 
it is propoſed to legalize certain regulations which are 
elucidated and explained in page 42. 


J. That for the purpoſe of checking thoſe evils which ariſe 
rom Jalencſes, turning the mind to fraud by a variety of 
11icks and devices whereby multitudes in this metro- 
pulls hve by ſwindling, cheating, and gambling, it is 
propoted to extend the deſcription of the Act of the go 
Geo. II. cap. 24, rclative to perſons obtaining goods 
by falſe pretences—to Horſes, Cattle, Bank Notes, Bulls, 
Votes of Hand, „ or any other device by which another ts 
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«* defrauded of his juſt right, and where an intention to 
| * decetue the party ultimately wronged can be made 
| | ** appear,” (vide page 148, and note 149, alſo pages 
5 177 to 186, where theſe miſchiefs are fully explained 
{ and elucidated.)—And alſo to extend the act of g 


Queen Anne, cap. 14, which enables Juſtices to bind 
over to their good behaviour perſons who ſupport 
themſelves for the moſt part by Gaming—to a more 
enlarged deſcription of immoral perſons, who are 
ſuſpetted to live by acts of fraud and ſwindling, 
wherever they cannot ſhew that they have any eſtate 
or viſible means of living in honeſty, ({vzde page 150.) 
And further to extend the laws now 1n being re- 
ſpetting Lottery vagrants, to proprietors or keepers 
of Gaming-houſes,'and alſo to waiters, ſervants, and 
aſſiſtants, who, on being apprehended, may, on pro- 
per proof, be puniſhed as rogues and vagabonds.— 
(v2de pages 160 and 161. 


— — 
my 


III. The laws relative to the Lottery being ſtill ex- 
tremely imperfeét, trom which ſource ariſes infinite 
miſchiets immediately ter:ding to the corruption of 
morals, it is propoſed te amend theſe laws by the 
adoption of certain regulations explained and eluci— 
dated 2 pages 161 10 169. and particularly thoſe 
under the eight different loads in pages 170, 171, and 


we i 
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IV. That all members of friendly ſocieties, legalized and en- 
rolled by the act of the 3d Geo. III. cap. 54, who are 
convicted of being concerned, in any manner of way, 
in illegal infurances, or tranſactions iu the Lottery con- 
trary to law, ſhall (by law) be excluded and expelled 

| from the ſaid {ocieties, and ſhall torteit all right and be- 
| nefit ariſing from their being members of the ſame— 
The advanieges of this regulation in guarding a vall 


body 
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body of working people againſt the deluſion of the Lot- 
tery, is explained in page 166, and in a note 167. 


V. The ſtatutes relative to Servants, Handicrafts, and La- 
bourers, are numerous, and ſome of them appear even 
to be marked witli features of ſeverity beyond what the 
offence would ſeem to deſerve, where the turpitude is 
confined to a flight breach of a civil contract. In all 
theſe laws, however, menial or domeſtic ſervants are ex- 
cluded ; to them no puniſhment attaches at all, by any 
ſtatute, for breaches of moral duty; and hence great in- 
conveniencies ariſc, and vices are generated, which might 
otherwiſe, by mild regulations, have been prevented. 

It would therefore exceedingly ſerve the cauſe of mo- 
rality, if the whole laws relative to ſervants were reviſed, 
and a general ſyſtem, ſomewhat milder than the preſent 
adopted, in which memal ſervants may be included 
vide pages 14. 155. 164, 163, and 165—further explained 
in page 470, zth Article, 


VI. To enforce the obſervance of thoſe particular duties of 
Morality and Religion which in their nature are moſt in- 
nrious to Society, by the ſame penalties which are in- 
lifted for ſmall breaches of civil contracts. Great evils 
ariſe at preſent from numbers of the lower orders co- 
habiting together without matrimony {vide note page 43) ; 
alſo hom groſs acts of ſeduction by means of promiſes of 
marriage, and other fraudulent and criminal devices, by 
which unſuſpecting innocence is entrapped and betrayed, 
'r which the law has provided no pumihment that in its 
nature can operate as a means of prevention with the maſs 
of the lower orders. of the people, wide page 266. The 
»Nence of adultery is not to be found in the criminal code; 
% which cauſe is to be attributed the many inſtances 
which occur of criminal intercourſe between the 

Ff 2 lexes 


ſexes in the loweſt ranks of life in the metropolis, deſtroy- 
ing thoſe ties which bind Society together, and annthilating 
every ſenſe of morality and virtue—v2d2 pages 266 and 267, 


VII. To eſtabliſh a leſs expenſive [yſtem, with reſpect to the 


recovery of ſmall debts, by properly-conflituted Courts of 
Juſtice, and by other regulations calculated to preſerve 
the morals of unfortunate families, by reſtoring virtuous 
parents to their offspring, whoſe misfortunes, and not their 
crimes, have doomed to the horrors of perpetual impri- 
ſonment. Vide pages 420 to 426. 


Ejftabl;ſhments relative to the Corruption of Morals, de- 


pending chiefly on private munificence, and where le- 
grflatrve regulations are not immediately neceſſary. 


I. The eſtabliſnment of an aſylum, or place of induſtry, for 
poor, indigent male outcaſts diſcharged from gaols after 
puniſhment, and who are willing to work, but unable to 
obtain the means of ſubſiſt ence o account of the loſs of 
character, vide notes in pages gg and 311, 40 ves 98, 99, 


100, 250, 310, 311, 312, aig 15. 


11 The eſtablihment of an aivinm, or hince of induſtry, 
for poor, indigent, ſemale outcaſtis diſchlarged from gaols, 
* and milereble, forlorn proſtitutes, wito are willing to 
work for their lubſiſtence, but unable to find employment 
on account oi the loſs of charatter, 72.4 10tes 2n pages 99 


and 311. * 


* When it is conſidered that (including the warious claſſe} 
above Fifty Thouſand Females are ſuppoſed to live chiefly 
by Proſtitution in this great Metropolis; a ſtrong impulſe muſt 


ariſe in the mind favourable to an inſtitution which would afford 


the means of reforming the morals of at leaſt a part of theſe un- 
fortunate and miſerable outcaſts, 
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Theſe two eſtabliſhments (it has already been 
ſtated) would prove great ats of charity and humanity. 
At preſent a numerous body of unfortunate perſons 
who have ſuffered puniſhment for offences, or who 
have been victims of ſeduction and proſtitution, ha- 
ving no means of ſubſiſtence, from loſs of charatter, 
are often reduced to the ſhocking alternative of re- 
turning to criminal purſuits, when their puniſhments 
and their misfortunes had given their minds a bias 
favourable to reformation and induſtry. 


It would not He very difficult, with good and proper 
management, to introduce ſuch beneficial works as 
would nearly, if not wholly cover the expence in 
both eſtabliſhments. The males might be employed 
in ſpinning twine and making cordage, who have not 
been bred to particular mechanical employments, which 
could be carried on in ſuch aſylums: while the females 
could be ſubſiſted from their labour in tambour-embroide 
ery—in need/erwork—in binding ſbocs fin hing gloves— 
making flops and ſoldiers and ſeamens' ſhirt s--knitting ſtocł- 
ings—picking cotton—and many other branches where 
the works might be procured by the exerciſe of proper 
induſtry and intelligence, and by underſtanding and 
following up the reſources which this great metropolis 
affords for every ſpecies of human labour. The 
Author has appropriated the profits of the preſent 
and former edition of this work, to their full ex— 
tent, as a ſmall beginning, to be added to the more 


2mple donations of men of opulence and philanthropy 
whe 
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who may be induced to form ſuch eltabhſhments, 
than which nothing perhaps would tend in a greater 
degree to reſcue thouſands from miſery and new 
crimes, and to prevent that extreme corruption of 
morals which otherwiſe muſt progreſſively increaſe, pro- 
ducing conſequences of the moſt alarming nature 
whether conſidered in a moral or political point of 
view. Vide note 99 and 311. 


III. An inſtitution for preventing corruption of morals 
among menial and other ſervants, by means of an aſſocia- 
tion of maſters and heads of families, who ſhall promiſe 
and engage to make it an expreſs condition with all ſer- 
vants employed by them, whether male or female, that 
gaming in the lottery, by means of fraudulent inſurances, 
ſhall ſubjett them to an immediate diſcharge and the for- 


feiture of a certain portion of their wages. 


A regulation of this fort carried into execution ge- 
nerally in every pariſh in the metropolis, would have 
a wonderful effect in preſerving the morals of ſervants, 
and coniequently of ſaving numbers who are led by 
this unaccountablc mania into acts of unprudence, in- 
diicretion, ant criminality which terminates at length 
in their deſtruction® wdh pages and noles 164, 165, and 
100. 

It 3s calculated that there are ſeldom lefs than Tex Thouſand 
S-rvants of both ſexes at all times out of place in the metropolis. 
— his is one proof, among many others, of the depravity which 
preva:ls, and of the importance of the regulation which is pro- 


poſed, 
ST-CUNDO, 
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SECUNDO. 


A ſummary View of the Remedies ſuggeſted in this Work 
for guarding the Public againſt Fraud and Depreda- 
tion, and for the 


PREVENTION or CRIMES. 


1. The principal Remedies applicable to theſe important ob- 
jects relate to the Receivers of ſtolen Goods, and will be 
found ſpecifically detailed under 9 different heads, in 
pages 202, 203, 204, 205, and 206; and the propoſitions 
therein contained, are explained and elucidated in pages 
45, 46, 47, 50 to 56, 57 to 77, 96 to 106, 107, 108, 110, 
172, 188 to 206—22g. 225 and 226—and allo 397 and 


398. 


The firſt propoſition relates to a conſolidation of the 
laws now in being relative to Receivers of ſtolen 
Goods—and the remaining eight ſuggelt the utility of 
—1ſt, Making the Receiving of ſtolen Goods an ori: 
ginal offence. —2d, Extending this offence to money, 
bank notes, horſes, cattle, &c.—gd and 4th, To the 
competency of the Receivers evidence, aud to rewards. 
—zth and Gth, To the Regulation of various 
Dealers in Old Iron, and other arucles.——7th, To the 
Drivers of Hackney Coaches.—and 8th, to Watch- 
men and Patroles, forming upon the whole a ſyſtem of 
Prevention, which, if ſanctioned by legiflative autho- 
rity, would certainly reſtrain the Commiſſion of 


Crimes in a very eminent degree. 


Other regulations, tending to the ſame object, are 
allo 


1 
1 
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alſo mentioned in pages 107, 156, 157, 158, 159, 
160, and 175, and relate | 


2. Toa propoſition for regiſtering Lodging-Houſes, where 
the rent does not exceed 10s. weekly. Vide page 107. 


3. To a propoſition for rendering it incumbent on Magiſ— 
trates to licenſe Pawnbrokers, and to retuſe ſuch licence 11 
proper evidence of good charatter is not adduced, and alſo 
ſecurity for good beliaviour. Vide note, pages 156 and 157. 


(DT There are alſo other Regulations of great importance relative 
to Pawnbrokers, the adoption of which would tend, in an emi- 
nent degree, to the benefit of the poor, and to the comfort and 
Frolection of the lower ranks of the people as well as to the pre- 
vention of Crimes.-—Theſe, the Author has already digeſted, 
and will hat great ſali action in bringing forward whenever 
the period ſliull arrive, that the attentzon of the Legiſlature 
ſhall be turned to Ol jects of Police. 


4. Toa propoſition for rendering it alſo incumbent on Ma- 
giſtrates to licenſe Hawkers and Pedlars, as explained in 
Pages 157 and 158. 

5. To a propoſition for rendering it, in like manner, incum- 
bent on Magiſtrates to licenſe diurnal Shop- auttioneers, 29 


explained in pages 138, 159. 


6. 10 8 propeſition for extending ſinular Regulatioas to 
Adveruſing Money LeiuGers, as explained in page 160. 


7. To 2 propoſition for a general law relative to Weights and 
Meaſures, applicadie to the whole of the Metropolis. 


V ide Page 173. 


TERTIO. 
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TERTIO. 


A ſummary View of the Remedies ſuggeſted for the 
prevention of Pillage and Plunder in Ships and Veſſels, 
and upon the Wharfs and Quays on the River Thames, 


The regulations relative to ſmall dealers in ſtores, 
cordage, handſtuff, metals, &c. which have been re- 
commended as one of the great remedies for the pre- 
vention of crimes, if adopted and legalized by the le- 
giſlature, with additional checks which may be eſta. 
bliſhed by the merchants themſelves as explained in 
the 72d page, will go very far towards the correction 
of many of thoſe evils which have been detailed in the 
34 Chapter. But the moſt effeQtual relief will pro- 
bably be derived from the eſtabliſhment of proper 
docks which ſhall render the tranſit of valuable com- 
modities by lighters and other craft unneceſſary. Vide 


pages 57 tO 77. 


In addition, however, to thoſe requiring legiſlative 
alliſtance, there are other regulations, (part of which 
have been already noticed) which may be immedi- 
ately adopted by the merchants of their own motion 
and authority, calculated to give very conſiderable re- 
liel if carried into effect, with a proper regard to ſyſtem, 
and under circumſtances where a due execution may 
be enſured, 


viz.— 


They are detailed as follows: 
i, That the excellent regulations of the Weſt-India mer. 
chants, at their meeting held the 27th April 1790, be car- 
ried 
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ried effectually into execution, and due proviſion made for 


that purpoſe. “ 
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| 2. That at leaſt four good and able men ſkilled in maritime 
affairs, and acquainred with the navigation of the Thames, 
| be appointed as harbour-maſters, to have under their con- 
| troul ſix boats“ crews who ſhall be conſlantly on the 


watch to detect offenders. 


n 


On 
— 
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3. That the diſcharge of Veſſels, particularly in the Weſt. 
India trade, be facilitated as much as poſſible.—That for 
this purpoſe partial entries (as far as it is prafticable) ſhall 
not only be aboliſhed, but allo the practice of allowing 30 
days fio:n the report, for the diſcharge of rum. 


4. That a total abolition ſhould alſo take place of the prac- 
tice of drawing 121b. of Sugar from every hogſhead, under 
the pretence of a ſample i,, upon 140.000 Hhds. of 
Sugar imported in 1794, amounts to 1.080.000 (bs, and at 
{L/ Her 0. 2 7 OY — / 

82.7, per lb. is (bo. ooo a year—for ſamples alone | 

5, That the Captain and Mate (or at leaſt the Mate) ſhould 
he always en board, during the diſcharge of every vellel, 
which, in no. caſe whatever, ſhuuld be left to the care 
of lumpers. 

6. That the rules eitaviiſhed by the Eaſt- India Company, 
with regard to lumpæts, invuld be adopted by merchants, 

and importers of every deſcription, and none admitted to 

labour on board of any ſhip, who had frocks, or wide 


* 


* Vide Report of the Committee of tie Heuſe of Commons, 


on the beſt mode of providing accommodation to the Trade 0! 
| London, page 98, Appendix (Z) where theſe R. ſolutions are {pe- 
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trowſers, or any looſe dreſs ; nor ſhould ſuch lumpers be 
permitted to go on ſhore till the evening, and then each of 
them to be ſearched on leaving the ſhips' ſide. 


7. That in all caſes where veſſels diſcharge in the ſtream, no 
goods of a portable nature, or liable to be pilfered, ſhould 
be permitted to be unſhipped in any other craft, than 
cloſe lighters locked, and ſecured with double keys, one 
to be kept by the Revenue Officer, and the other by the 
Wharfinger. 


8. That Wharfingers ſhould be liable for plunderage of 
goods in the warehouſes under their charge (which is 
known to be very extenſive at preſent) and it ſhould be 
incumbent on ſuch Wharfingers or Warehouſe-men to ſee 
that all ſugar caſks are ſlowed upon their bulge, and not 
upon their ends as at preſent,'to prevent drainage. 


And finally by a Regulation of the Executive G- 
men. — To encreaſe the ſalaries of the tide-ofh- 
cers, ſo as to put them above the temptation of con- 
ing at fraud and plunder they have a certain ap- 
pearance to ſupport, while their ſalaries are not equal to 
common labourers. This in a manner compels them 
o be unmoral, and to reconcile acts of fraud with 
ihe perquiſites of office, becauſe their neceſſities are 
preſſing and muſt be ſupplied. Alt is an ill- judged par- 
mony. -The Revenue in every department, where 
inſerior officers are deſtined to prevent frauds, would 
be exceedingly benefited by a conſiderable augment- 
ation of their falaries, particularly in the Cuſtoms 
and Exciſe, while at the fame time the moral principle 
would be preſerved. 


Theſe 
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Theſe regulations, enforced by a correft ſyſtem of 
police, (vide pages 29, 76, 206, 207, 374, and 389 
to 395) would produce unſpeakable advantages in the 
prevention of crimes, and in the protection of com- 
mercial property. 

OUARTO. 


A Summary View of the Remedies ſuggeſted for the pre- 
vention of Abuſes, Frauds, Plunder, and Pillage in 
the Navy, Victualling, and Ordnance Departments— 
in Ships of Mar and Tranſports—in Dock- Yards and 
other Repoſitories. 


The fourth Chapter (from page 77 to gg) explains 
the extreme miſchiefs which at preſent are experienced 
in this particular department, and the remedies are 
digeſted under nine diftin# heads in the goth and g1ft 
pages, from which a bill in Parliament may be formed, 
with fuch improvements and alterations, as a full dil- 


cuſſion of the ſubjed ſhall ſuggeſt. 


In addition to ſuch regulations as require the ſane- 
ton of the Legiſlature, others are propoſed, which the 
Lords of the Admiralty are competent to eſtabliſh 
without the interference of Parliament, as they merely 
relate to the management of their own ſervants. 
— Theſe Regulations may be claſſed under /i dien. 
heads as follow * | 


1. The Abolition of the perquiſite vi Chips, as explained in 
pages 87 and 88. | 
2. The introduction of various checks in the molle of Keep» 


ing the accounts ef ſtores received and delivered, ſimilat 
10 


— 


1 } 


to the mode praftiſed in the Exciſe, as far as ſuch a ſyſtem 
can be applied to the different public repoſitories. Vide 


page 91. 


3. The total abolition of fees, perquiſites, and gratuities, in 
every public department, connected with the navy or army. 


page 81. 


4. The Increaſe of Salaries to Officers, Clerks, and Ser- 
vants of every deſcription, in proportion to the decreaſe ol 
the value of money, and the means of living, ſince their 
Salaries were fixed above a century ago, and in ſome de- 
gree, in proportion to the emoluments ariſing from legal 
tees or perquiſites, ſo as to place every perſon holding a 
public truſt above thoſe temptations which induce needy 
and diſtrefſed individuals to depart from the rules of com- 
mon honeity. Pages 91 and 92. 


5. The Eſtabliſhment of a rule by which an annual inven- 

tory hall bz teken of the public ſtores, and accounts made 
up mn fuch a manner as to ſhew how every article has 
been applied, thereby forming a competent check upon 
the Officers who receive and deliver ſuch ſtores. Vide 
page 86. 


The Eſtabliſhment of proper Officers, and Boats' Crews 
under the management of the Police, at each dock-yard, to 
prevent the embezzlement and removal of ſtores, or any 


public property whatſoever. Vide page 84. 


The advantages to be derived from ſuch a ſyſtem - 
have been already ſo fully explained, and the neceſſity 
of the meaſure is ſo obvious, that it ſeems unneceſſary 


to enter into further detail. But if any doubt remains 
as 
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as to the exceeding great temptation which prevails at 
preſent, let it be recolletted, that no nation in the 
univerſe ever poſſeſſed ſuch a maſs of floating and 
ſtationary property as at preſent belongs to the Britiſh 
Government, expoled to embezzlement and plunder, 
as well as to the operation of frauds which are com— 
mitted by a multitude of devices, cally to be com» 
prehended from the following eſtimate. 


119 Ships of the line, now in commiſſion, conſtantly 
in the act of receiving and diſcharging ftores and 
proviſions, occaſioning a regular ſucceſſion of mov- 
ing property, expoſed in a variety of ways, and a- 
mounting at all times, including the value of the 
ſhips while in ſervice, to 1000, a gun, on 9182 
guns - - - - £9-182.000 


335 Ships of war of inferior force in the ſame ſituation 


— at Z 760. £500. £400. 2 350. and Z 200. a gun, 


454 ON 18.427 guns 5-0092.000 
149 Ships, viz. 89 in ordinary, 32 building, 16 Re- 

ceiving ſhips, and 12 repairing for ſervice < 1.500.900 
goo Tranſports, having a conſtant ſucceſſion of moving 

property eſtimated at Z 2000, each - 1.000.000 


Naval, V:tualling, and Ordnance Stores in the fix 

dock-yards at Deptford, Woolwich, Sheernefs, 

Chatham, Portſmouth, and Plymouth, and in the 

different Ordnance and public Repoſitories where 

property to a vaſt amount 1s depoſited, and where, 

in time of war, it is in a conſtant ſtate of fluctua- 

tion, and increaſe - - 14. ooo. ooo 
Naval, Victualling, and Ordnance Stores, acquired in 

the courſe of a year, to rene thoſe that are ex- 

hauſted, unſerviceable, or loſt in time of war - 3- 500.000 
Naval, Victualling, and Ordnance Stores, in Halifax, 

Antigua, and the Eaſt-Indies, belonging to the 

Public, and expoſed more or leſo to embezzlement 1.000.000 
Military Stores in different Arſenals, and moving 


with the Armies of the Empire - 1 5.000.000 
Total, Public Property, eſtimated at { 50-182.000 


Ov1x8TO. 
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OQU1NT0. 


A ſummary View of the Remedies propoſed for the pur- 
poſe of preventing the Coining, Selling, and Ultering 
Baſe Money. 


The frauds and abuſes relative to this branch of 
Police are very fully detailed in the 6th Chapter ; 
which alſo contains various propoſitions for remedy- 
ing the different evils ariſing from baſe Coin, 


1. That the exiſting laws relative to the Coinage from the 
25th of Edward III. to the 25th of His preſent Majeſty, 


be reviſed and conſolidated, ſo as to render the whole clear, 
conciſe and explicit, Vide pages 132 and 133. 


That the various propoſitions and regulations contained 
in pages 133, 134, 136, 137, 138, and 13g, in this Work, 
arranged under fourteen different heads, be formed into an 
Att of Parliament, as having an immediate tendency to 
defeat the modern tricks and devices of Coiners, Dealers 
and Unterers of baſe Money, and to remove the imperfec- 
tions and deficiencies of the preſent Mint laws. 


ko 


3- That a new Coinage of Silver ſhould take place as a ne- 
celiary appendage to the propoſed improvements, in which, 
beſides Shillings, and Sixpences, the introduction of Silver 
Coin of the value of gd. is repreſented as likely to be pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the Commerce of the Country, 
relieving Traders of the 1nconveniencies ariſing from an 
encreaſe of the circulation of Copper Money. Vide 


page 140. 


4 That a new Coinage of Copper Money, ſimilar to the 
maſlerly and beautiful ſpecimens which were propoſed to 


be 


—— — — 
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be fabricated by M. Bolton, Eſq. of Birmingham, in the 
year 1790, where counterfeits would not only be prevented, 
to the great relief of the public, by means of the intrinſic 
and denominative value being nearly the ſame, but that 
through the medium of this ſpecies of Coin, an exporta- 
tion might be promoted to foreign Countries beneficial to 
the nation in a very high degree, in the conſumption of a 
home manufacture. Vide Note in page 136, alſo pages 140 
and 141. 


47+ The Author has great ſatisfaction in mentioning 
that the Solicitor to the Mint has been authorized to 
ſubmit the ſuggeſtions he has offered on this ſubjett to 
the conſideration of two able and experienced Crown 
Lawyers, who are preparing a Bill applicable to the 
evils which have been detailed, and which, it is hoped 
may not only be brought forward the enſuing Seſſion 
of Parliament, but alſo that it may be ſucceeded by 
others applicable to the removal of the various other 
preſſures which are detailed in this Work. 


SEXTO. 
A ſummary View of the Remedies propoſed for im- 
proving the Syſtem | of Puniſhments and Pardons. 


1. That the Criminal Code, ſo far as relates to ſevere puniſh- 
ments, and particularly to the puniſhment of death, ſhould 
be reviſed, and rendered more confonant to huma— 
nity, and the ſentiments of the public mind, ſo as to 
enſure convictions, by proportioning the puniſhment to 
the offence, and by aboliſhing the ſentence of death, ex- 
cept where very atrocious crimes are committed, Vide 


Chap. 
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Chap. XI. pages 256 to go1—alſo Chap. XII. pages gog 
to 314, and 318, 319. 


2. When the offence is of that atrocious nature as to deſerve 
death, the execution of the criminal to be as ſokemn and 
terrific as poſſible, and conducted in ſuch a manner as to 
impreſs upon the multitude who are ſpectators, a dread of 
the crime, while they admit the juſtice of the ſentence, and 
the neceſſity of the ſacrifice, Vide pages 319 and 349. 


3. That capital convicts adjudged to be tranſported might be 
diſpoſed of with great advantage to the public, by adopt- 
ing the plan, digeſted under four diſtin leads, relative to 
Tranſbortatton, the Hulks, — Labour in Public Works, and 
Penilentiary Houſes. Vide pages 348 and 349, elucidated 


in pages 320, 321 and 331 to 334. 


4, That the plan of building National Penitentiary Houſes, 


as authoriſed by the Acts of the 19th and 34th of His pre- 
ſent Majeſty, be carried into execution, and inferior and 
diſeaſed offenders placed in theſe aſylums. Vide pages 
31, and 236 to 381. 


5. That certain general rules be laid down as conditions on 
which pardons ſhould be granted, as explained and eluci- 
dated in pages 27. 31. 314, 315, 310, 317, and 318, 


whereot the following is the ſubſtance, viz. 


1. That difcoveries ſhould be made, uſeful to public juſ- 
tice, pages 27 and 316. 


+. That the moſt authentic information ſhould be obtained 
through the medium of the Judges and Committing 
Magiſtrates, how far the delinquent merits the extenſion 
of the Royal Mercy, page 31. 


3 3. That 
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3. That wherever the condition of the pardon is not 
tranſportation, or hard labour for life, ſecurity to be 
granted, by the parties making application, for the good 
behaviour of the delinquent. Page 316. 


SEPTIMO. 


A Summary View of the Remedies propoſed for improving 
the Police of the Metropolis. 


1. Thata Board of Police ſhould be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of 
three reſponſible Commiſſioners, to act under the direction 
and controul of His Majeſty's principal Secretary of State 
for the home department. 


Their duty explained in pages 29, 374, 375, 376, and 
377.—Idem under twelve different heads, 389 to 
393. 

The propriety of this ſyſtem elucidated and enforced by 
various obſervations in the 1ſt, 2d, gd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th chapters, and alſo in pages 189, 190, 206, 207, 
229, 230, 394 to 396. 

2, That Counſel for the Crown, under the Attorney General 
for the time being, be appointed to carry on all proſecu- 
tions which relate to public wrongs for the purpoſe of pre- 
venting frauds in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, and protett- 
ing the {ufferers from expence. 


This propoſition opened in page 31—cxplaned in pages 
246, 246, 247, 251, 252, 253, 260, and 274. 

3. That Officers of Juſtice, Conſtables, Headboroughs, 
Watchmen, Patroles, and Beadles, ſhould be encouraged 
by moderate rewards, to detect and apprehend every de- 
ſcription of Offenders—explained and elucidated in pages 


929, 230, 231, 233 and 449. 


4. That 


KY 


4 
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That Watchmen and Patroles in the metropolis ſhould 
be under the controul of Magiſtrates acting within the 


diviſion—vide pages 235- and 236—the ſyſtem to be 


1 


— 


improved with the addition of ſome Horſe Patroles, and a 
greater allowance made to obtain able-bodied men, 2g1 


to 234. 


That the juriſdiction of the Magiſtrates of the City of 


London be extended to the whole of the metropolis, and 
that of the Police Magiſtrates to the City, ſo far as reſpects 
the detection of Offenders, and warrants to ſearch for ſtolen 
property and coining- tools, &c. vide pages 239 and 240. 


That the Syſtem of Police Magiſtrates be extended to the 


City of London, for the reaſons ſtated in pages 366, 367, 
368. 369, 370, 371, 372, and g73- 


That Magiſtrates of Police ſhould have the power of diſ- 


burſing ſmall ſums of money for uſeful informations lead- 
ing to the detection and apprehenſion of Offenders or the 
prevention of Crimes, vide pages 229, 230, 236, and 


36g. 364. 365. 


That the inconveniencies ariſing from the length of time 


which elapſes before perſons committing Offences in that 
part of the metropolis which lies in the county of Surry be 
removed—if poſſible, by making it law ful to try Offences 
committed in Southwark, at the Juſtice Hall at the Old 
Bailey, which may be done before a Jury of the vicinage, 
vide page 230. 


That an arrangement be made for the improvement of 


what is denominated Civil Police, by the eſtabliſhment of 
inferior tribunals for diſtributing juſtice in all actions of 
Debt under #50. and for the purpoſe of reducing the 
reſent enormous expence, and extending relief to traders 
2 general, 

Gg 2 OCTAYO, 
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OCTAYO. 


A Summary View of the Remedies for cerlain Evils which 
are not ſufficiently provided for by exiſting Laws. 


1. Perſons who ſhall forge the firm of any commercial 
houſe, and thereby obtain goods upon the credit of ſuch 
firm, are only puniſhable for a miſdemcanor.— The for. 
gery in this caſe, although of a tendency the moſt danger- 
ous that can be conceived in a commercial Country, 1s 
not at preſent within the meaning of any exiſting ſtatute, 
a circumſtance that will ſcarcely be believed, when it is 
conſidered, how eaſy it is to obtain extenſive credit, (from 
the unbounded confidence which prevails in commercial 
tranſactions, ) by uſing the firms or ſignatures of houſes of 


known reſpectability. 


A cafe in point occurred in 1796, where a perſon 
aſſuming the firm of a houſe of credit at Briſtol, 
ordered goods from Mancheſter, deſiring at the ſame 
time that the anſwer ſhould be ſent to Portſmouth, 
where one of the partners pretended to have gone on 
buſineſs. —By this device, two parcels of goods were 
obtained, and fold immediately by the ſharpers at half 
the value, which being diſcovered by a Magiſtrate of 
Police, they were {topped in their career, and a number 
of unſuſpecting manufacturers, both in Mancheſter and 
Leeds, guarded againſt the operation of a very com- 
plicated and artful con ſpiracy to defraud them of their 


property. 
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It would certainly prove beneficial in the higheſt de- 
gree to place this offence, ſo dangerous in its nature, 
upon the ſame footing as other forgeries. 


2. A perſon ſetting fire to his own houſe, with a view to 
defraud the Inſurance Office, is at preſent only conſidered 
as guilty of a miſdemeanor, and if his houſe is at a diſ- 
tance from others where there 1s no danger of injury to 
the neighbourhood, it zs no offence at all, known in our cri- 
minal code, even although it may appear to have been done 
with a view to defraud the Infurers.—It would ſeem that 
offences of ſuch an atrocious nature, (and of which there 
have been but too many inſtances of late,) might, with a 
view to the prevention of this enormous crime, be puniſhed 
with tranſportation.—If the fire extends to another houſe, 
it is Arſon ; but tranſactions of this ſort being carried on in 
a hidden way, where only circumſtantial evidence can be 
obtained, it would be difficult to find a jury to convict upon 
ſuch evidence, if a perſon's lite was at ſtake, and therefore 
it would probably be more beneficial to ſociety, that the 
puniſhment did not extend to death, but to tranſportation 
either for lite, or a ſhorter period, according to the malig- 


nity of the caſe. 


3. Conſiderable inconveniencies ariſe, and many infamous 
perſons eſcape with impunity, from the circuitous method 
which prevails at preſent, of puniſhing thoſe ſeducers of 
innocence, the keepers of bawdy-houſes.—At preſent 
they muſt be proceeded againſt by a bill of indiftment— 
If a power was given to two or more Juſtices of the Peace, 
to enquire into theſe offences in a ſummary way, and on 
the conviction of ſuch bawds, to commit them for three 
to ſix months to the houſe of correction, according to the 
enormity of the offence, 1t would go verv far towards ſup- 


preſling 
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preſſing, at leaſt, the evil of ſeduttion ; to which the at. 


- tention of the Magiſtrate would be more particularly di- 
rected. 


A conſiderable inconvenience at preſent is experienced 
from the difficulty, as the laws now ſtand, of removing 
bad and profligate lodgers, who knowing the circuitous 
methods which may be reſorted to, a vaſt expence is often 
incurred, by means of perſons of litigious diſpoſitions, re- 
ſiſting the notices of the landlords, and on the moſt trifling 
and frivolous occaſions, engendered by the ill humour ot 
the parties, conſiderable diſtreſs is often the reſult to both. 
— An caſes of ſmaller concern, where the rent does not 
exceed a few ſhillings a week, it would be an act of great 
humanity to empower Mag'itrates to decide in a ſummary 
way :—it would check that ſpirit of litigation which ic 
the deſtruction of the labouring people. 


5+ It has already been ſtated (page 451) that the law, as it now 
ſtands, has provided no remedy where menial ſervants are 
re fractory and behave ill, by leaving their ſervice, or other 
miſdemeanors. Servants in all other branches of /abour 
are puniſhable by Juſtices in a ſummary way, from which 
good effects have ariſen to the community; and the moſt 
able and experienced Magiſtrates have been of opinion, 
that ſimilar benefits would ariſe from extending the ſame 
laws to domeſtic ſervants, who too often allow their ill- 
regulated paſſions to lead them into errors and improprie- 


ties, as well as crimes, againſt which their maſters would 
be guarded, and themſelves kept in- their places, if ex- 
amples could occaſionally be made by inflicting Night pu- 
niſhments upon them in the ſame manner as upon other 
ſervants for breaches of moral contracts, 


A re 
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A regulation of this kind would greatly increafe the 
number of good ſervants, and would probably do more 
to prevent bad ones, than any of the numerous and ex- 
penſive ſchemes which philanthropic individuals have 
laudably ſet on foot to reform this claſs of individuals. 


6. If ſome regulations could be eſtabliſhed as a general law 
to prevent the gleaning corn, except for the benefit of the 
farmer, infinite advantages would ariſe in the preſervation 
of the honeſty of a great number of the labouring people 
in the country, whoſe morals are completely ruined in 
early life, through this medium alone. Parents carry their 
children to the fields during harveſt, exhibiting an example 
too often, to infants, which reconciles them at maturer years, 
to habits of pilfering, ruinous to themſelves, and to ſociety. 
It would, perhaps, be better for every farmer to pay double 
wages to gleaners, than permit gleaning on their own ac- 
count, —The miſchiefs ariſing from it muſt be obvious to 
every country Magiſtrate. —lIt firſt teaches the children of 
cottagers to become thieves 1n a little way, and afterwards 
ſerves as a cover for more extenſive depredations.—Al- 
moſt every thief charged with ſealing corn, pretends it was 
obtained by gleaning.— 


The adoption of theſe various remedies could not 
fail to have a very ſalutary effect in the prevention of 
crimes,— in the ſecurity of life and property,—and 
in the increaſe of that ſpecies of uſeful induſtry and 
ſobriety, which conſtitutes the ſtrength and happineſs 


of a nation. 


In the effect of the ſyſtem, great humanity would 
be 
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he extended to lahouring people, by removing. thoſe 
numerous temptations, which too oſten aſſail them, and 
induce many to become diſhoneſt, who vould other. 
wiſe have remained innocent and uſeful. 


In travelling over ſo extenſive a field, where every 
flep is ſtained with turpitude and depravity, it is natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that the contemplation of ſuch objects 
will deeply affet the mind of the reader, and gene- 
rate notions unfavourable to the human race. 


Such impreſſions, however, muſt be cautiouſly che- 
riſhed, while it is recollected, that extenſive as the in- 
juries appear to be, in the light in which they are 
placed ; in order to appreciate their true amount, they 
muſt be meaſured by the ſcale of a large metropolis, 
full of temptations, where the depredations which are 
committed, while their amount ceaſes to be a matter 
of aſtoniſhment when compared with the vaſt property 
that 1s conſtantly afloat, the evils are, perhaps, not to 
be imputed ſo much to the encreaſed or general de- 
pravity of the human character, as to the deficiency of 
the laws, in not advancing progreſſively in the means 
of prevention, in proportion to the introduttion of 
luxury, and the additional temptations which the in- 
flux of wealth, and the intercourſe of commerce oc- 


caſions in every country. 


Mankind have ever been the fame in all ages—and 


while it ought not to be forgotten, that thoſe who 
have 


. 
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have been exhibited, in this Treatiſe, as the moſt de- 


formed part of the human race, were once innocent, and 


many of them, perhaps, victims to the deficiency which 
has been ſhewn to pervade the ſyſtem, with reſpe& to 
the prevention of crimes: Charity claims a tear of 
pity for their forlorn condition, while the ſame 
principle of benevolence muſt create a deſire 
wherever the remedies ſuggeſted in this Work ſtrike 
the mind as being practicable and proper, to promote 
their early adoption; that while thoſe who are inno- 
cent, but ready to ruſh into the ſame gulph of miſery 
and crimes, are arreſted in their progreſs, and 
ſaved to the community; the more depraved and cri. 
minal who are already proſelyted, may be diſpoſed of in 
ſuch a manner as to guard the public againſt their 
reiterated acts of fraud, violence and depredation. 
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Abstrads of the Annual Imports into, and Exports from 
the Port of London, including the Coasting 
Trade, amounting in the aggregate to the 


astonishing sumof £66,811,932- 5 6 - 60 
of Persons . committed and discharged from | 
Prisons in one year, an li Ws: ren; docu- 
ment 250 
Account of the Amount of Annual Depredations on the 
Public, est:mated at the astonishing sum 
of {2,100,000 - 45,46, 47 
of Pawnbrokers in the Metropolis, and the 
vast property in their houses 2 to the 
poor 1 156, 157 
of various descriptions of Cheats - - 177 to 180 
of the number of Streets, Lanes, Houses, and 
Families in the Metropolis - - 164 
of the previous Plans and Arrangements of 
Thieves when a oy or burglary is CON- 
templated 190 
of the usual Mode of proceeding when property 
is stolen 1% 328 * 
of the Number of persons engaged in fraudulent 
Lotteries (note) 165, 166 
of the Trials at the Ola Bailey in 2790 & 1791 - 224, 225 
of ditto — ditto 1793 & 1794 - 312 
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Page 


of the Officers of Justice i in the Metropolis 128, 226, 227 
of the Watchmen and Patroles in the Metropolis 231 zo 235 


of the Magistrates in the Metropolis - - 236, 237 
of the Criminal Courts in the Metro _ 248, 249 
of the specific Crimes punishable by L 304 to 310 
of the Convicts in the Hulks - - 321 60 334 
of the Names of the City and Police Magistrates 358, 359 
of the Churches and other Places of Worship! in 

the Metropolis - 405 
of the Seminaries of Education in the Metropolis 406 
of the Societies for * Religion and Mo- 

rality - - 407 
of the Societies for promoting the Arts in the 

Metropolis ibid 
of the Asylums for the Indigent and Helpless 

1dem - ' > © 408 


Account 
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Hecount. of the. Hospitals for the Sick and for Pregnant 
Women in the Metropolis 

—— of the Institutions for Charitable and Humane 
Purposes 

of the Charity annually distributed i in the Me. 
tropolis, estimated at £750,000 a year 

—— of the Courts for Civil and Criminal Justice in 
the Metropolis - - 

—— —— of the Prisons in the Metropolis - - 

—— —- of the different Classes of Professional Men con- 
— with the . mae of ava Law, 7040 
ina 

ot the Number of Writs issued in Middlesex 
in 1793, with an extraordinary Statement of 

ö the Expences on small Law-suits þ 
Sequittals, — Prisoners discharged at Newgate, 6026 _ - 


AFions at Law for small Debts 4 5 
Expence enormous beyond credibility - 
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14 5 Profcsscd I hieves not intimidated when put on 
It the:r tral; reasons assigned 244, 245, 314 
| The d:tterent Classes of Persons was resort to 
4 0 thieving and robbing - 96, 97 
| Many '1 hieves taken off by the w ar, but many 5 


retnain Lehind on account ef ruptures and 
o H¹ar aiabilinies, v hich, however, does not 
Prevent ther pUamitting crimes - 100 


INDEX 


Thieves, The Means used by Thieves to accomplish their 
urposes - ow 215 © 

Tokens, peovincig) — respecting which regulations 

are propos - - PX 

Trade of the — s, its astonishing Extent explained 


xxvii 


Fug 


101 t0 105, 190 


137 


as a Temptation to Plunder 60, 75, 441; 442, 443, 


Transportation first legalized anno 1918 


Po 
Offences punishable in this way detailed 306, 310 
New South Wales and the Hulks explained 327, 34y 


Treaton, the T aws relative to it explained, viz. 
Of Hi th Treason = - 
The great Inaccuracy of the Act of Edward III. 
in viending together crimes disproportionate 


- 267, 266 


Fl 


in their ngrure - - . 268 
The Laus of China relative to High Treason 269 
Petty Treason, how punished - . is. 
Twenty Thousand rise every morn.ong in the metropoli 
without knowing how they are to be 
subsisted — the day - 35 
Tyburn Ticket, a Premium given tor apprehending and 
prosecuting Burglars, House-breakers, 
and Horse-stealers, explained in note) 226 
U, 
Heul Cautions to Tradesmen and others against the 
Tricks and Dev ces of Cheats and Swind. 
lers, and to prevent Frauds and Im- 
positions 3 - 178 70185 
V. 
Yagrants and Vagrancy. A Specification of w! at consti- 
tutes this Offence 
Idle and Disorderly Persons, how punished 30 
Rogues and Vagabonds - Idem 399 
Incorrigible Kogues - - Idem 310 
Perzels trading to the River J hames, 13,500 in the course 
of a year - - - » 60,75 
Volunteers, Lieht Horse of London and Westminster, 
their eminent services, and great patriotism 
and humanity — — { note } 400, 401 
W. 
Waggons going and returning to the metropolis with mer. 
chandise in the course of a year estimated at 
40, ooo, including their repeated voyages 442 
War the means of employing Criminal Delinquents - 199 
Civil Wars seldom wage! from considerations of 
virtue or the security of liberty - — 264 
Vateb-bouses in the Metroplis . - - 234 
Watching the e mag the laws thereto 231, 232, 429 10 437 
Watchmen and Patroles to be placed under the controul of 
the Police — - - - 10$ 
Their miserable Establishment, from 834 to 25. 
4 night — 100 
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xxviii | IH DEX: 


Page 

How appointed and paid . - 221, 233 

Their general Unfitness 5 - - 232, 233 

The Abuses which arise from this source ib. 

The Number in the Metropolis 2,044 - 234 

Rewards proposed to excite vigilance - 235 

Watchmakers to be registered - - - 119 

Water and Water-works in the Metropolis - - 432 
Watermen on the Thames, a new Act 1egulating their 

Fares, &c. - - - 433 

West-India Produce, {150,000 pilfered in a yea - 61 


Westminster, the Acts of Parliament relative to its Police 
231, 32, 430, 431 
Women and Children of late years regularly frequent the 
tap-rooms of Public Honses—a proof 
of the Corruption of Morals - 3? 
Writs. An extraordinary Statement of the astonishing 
Expence of Small Law-swits, exempl fied by 
an anthentic Table of the number of Writs 


issued in M'Adlesex in the course of a year 423 
The Subject further explained — 424 
„ RET 


ERRORS OF THE PRESS. 


Advertisement, page xvii, line 21, for, While therefore, the miserable 
condition, read, While therefore, wedeplore the miserable condition. 


Chap. V. page 111, line 3, for have been, read be, 
Chap. VI. page 112, line 3, for introduced, read used. 
Chap. XV. page 439, line 21, for 52,000,000, read 50,182,000. 


Index, page xx11, last line, for constraints, read contracts. 


